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[The  first  division  of  this  section  includes  three  poems — Fears 
in  Solitude,  France,  an  Ode,  and  Frost  at  Midnight,  pub- 
lished by  Coleridge  in  a  separate  quarto  pamphlet  in  the 
year  1798.  The  second  division  contains  The  Nightingale 
and  the  most  famous  of  all  Coleridge's  poems,  The  Ancient 
Mariner,  both  contributed  to  Lyrical  Ballads  in  the  same 
year.] 
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FRANCE.     AN  ODE.* 

ARGUMENT. 


A« 


Firrf  Stanza.     An  invocation  to  those  objectsTn — 


<,• 


<< 


Nature  the  contemplation  of  which  had  inspired  the 
Poet  with  a  devotional  love  of  Liberty.  Second 
Stanza,  The  exultation  of  the  Poet  at  the  commence-' 
ment  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  his  unqualified 
abhorrence  of  the  Alliance  against  the  Republic. 
Third  Stanza.  The  blasphemies  and  horrors  during 
the  domination  of  the  Terrorists  regarded  by  the  Poet 
as  a  transient  storm,  and  as  the  natural  consequence 
of  the  former  despotism  and  of  the  foul  superstition  of 
Popery.  Reason,  indeed,  began  to  suggest  many 
apprehensions ;  yet  still  the  Poet  struggled  to  retain 
the  hope  that  France  would  make  conquests  by  no 
other  means  than  by  presenting  to  the  observation  of 
Europe  a  people  more  happy  and  better  instructed 
than  under  other  forms  of  Government.  Fourth  ^si, 
Stanza.  Switzerland,  and  the  Poet's  recantation. 
Fifth  Stanza.  An  address  to  Liberty,  in  which  the 
Poet  expresses  his  conviction  that  those  feelings  and  a^ 
that  grand  ideal  of  Freedom  which  the  mind  attains  by  y 
its  contemplation  of  its  individual  nature,  and  of  the 
sublime  surrounding  objects  (see  stanza  the  first)  do  / 
not  belong  to  men  as  a  society,  nor  can  possibly  be 
either  gratified  or  realized  under  any  form  of  human 
government;  but  belong  to  the  individual  man,  so  far 
as  he  is  pure,  and  inflamed  with  the  love  and  adora- 
tion of  God  in  Nature. 

First  printed  in  The  Morning  Post  of  April  16,  1798,  under        ^_ 
the  title  of  The  Recantation  :  an  Ode,  and  afterwards,  with  its    to 
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VE  Clouds  !  that  far  above  me  float  and  pause, 
Whose  pathless  march  no  mortal  may  control !  * 

Ye  Ocean- Waves  !  that,  wheresoe'er  ye  roll, 
Yield  homage  only  to  eternal  laws  ! 
Ye  Woods  J.  that  listen  to  the  night-bird's  singing, 

Midway  the  smooth  and  perilous  slopejf  reclined, 
Save  when  your  own  imperious  branches  swinging, 

Have  made  a  solemn  music  of  the  wind  ! 
Where,  like  a  man  beloved  of  God, 
Through  glooms,  which  never  woodman  trod, 

How  oft,  pursuing  fancies  holy, 
My  moonlight  way  o'er  flowering  weeds  I  wound, 
Inspired,  beyond  the  guess  of  folly, 
By  each  rude  shape  and  wild  unconquerable  sound ! 
O  ye  loud  Waves  !  and  O  ye  Forests  high  ! 

And  O  ye  Clouds  that  far  above  me  soar'd  ! 
Thou  rising  Sun  !  thou  blue  rejoicing  sky  '/^ 

Yea,  everything  that  is  and  will  be  free  !     >] , 

Bear  witness  for  me,  wheresoe'er  ye  be, 

With  what  deep  worship  I  have  still  adored 
The  spirit  of  divinest  Liberty. 

(l[3 

When  France  in  wrath  her  giant  limbs  uprear'd, 
£^>-&  cu^JPr    And  with  that  oath,  which  Jsmote  air,  earthy  and 
'       /  sea, 

present  title,  in  the  same  quarto  pamphlet  with  Fears  in  Soli 
tude.  Reprinted  in  The  Morning  Post,  Oct.  14,  1802,  wit] 
the  addition  of  an  Argument. 

*  Veering  your  pathless  march  without  control. — 1802. 

t  Steep. — 1798.  {  Shook. — 1802. 
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Ye  Clouds !  that  far  above  me  float  and  pause, 
Whose  pathless  march  no  mortal  may  control ! 
Ye  Bcean  -  Waves /that ,  wheresoe'er  ye  roll/    » . 
7.  Yield  homage  only  to  eternal  laws !  ' 

\v/   Ye^Soods!  that  listen  to  the  night-feipds  singing, 
/         Midway  the  smooth  and  perilous  slope  reclined, 
Save  when  your  own  imperious  branches  swinging, 

Have  made  a  solemn  music  of  the  wind ! 
Where ,  like  a  man  beloved  of  God, 
Through  glooms ,  which  never  woodman  trody  J 

How  oft ,  pursuing  fancies  holy,  f 

My  moonlight  way  o'er  flowering  weeds  I  wound, 

Inspired ,  beyond  the  guess  of  folly, 
By  each  rude  shape^nd  wild  unconquerable  sound! 
0  ye  loud'KtavesVsfhd  0  ye  forests  high\ 
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And  0  ye  cloudalhat  far  above  me  soarjfd !    »  /     , 
Thou  rising  tun!/triou  blue  rejoicing  j&ky!,     /    y- 
Yea,  every  thing  that  is  and  will  be  free/    y/y/  I       k 
Bear  witness  for  me,  wheresoe'er  ye  be/     .     /  (/] 

With  what  deep  worship  I  have  still  adored  ' 

The  spirit  of  divinest  Liberty. 

n.  f 

When  France  in  wrath  her  giant  -  limbs  uprear/d,  a 

And  with  that  oath ,  which  smote  airi  oarth  and  sea,  ") 

Stamped  her  strongiaflJ:  and  said  she  would  be  free,    / 
Bear  witness  for  me ,  how  I  hopjd  ami  feartd ! 
With  what  a  joy  my  lofty  gratulation  •    . 

UnaWrfd  I  slug/ amid  a  slavish  band:  U./  /) 

And  when  to  whelm  the  disenchanted  nation, 

Like  fiends  embattled  by  a  wizard's  wand, 
The  Monarchs  marched  in  evil  day,    . 
And  Britain  joined  the  dire  array/     / /  . 

Thougnaear  her  shore&^ind  circling  ocean,         ?/ 
Though  many  friendships ,  many  youthful  loves     '     . 

Had  swol'n  the  patriot  emotion/*  / 

And  flung  a  magic  light  o'er  all  her  hills  and  groves ;  _ 
Yet  still  my  voice/ unaltered/sang  defeat  /^n  J^iM^ 

To  all  that  braved  the  tyrant-  quelling  lance, 
And  shame  too  long  delayfiand  vain  retreat! 
For  ne'er,  0  Liberty!  with  partial  aim  , 

I  dimmed  thy  lighter  damped  thy  holy  flame ; 

But  blatoftl  theybans  of  delivered  France,      t£&,j£ 
And  hung  my  head  and  wept  at  Britain's  name. 

"  And  what  ,TI  said  J- though  Blasphemy' 6  loud  scream 
With  that  sweet  music  of  deliverance  strove! 
Though  all  the  fierce  and  drunken  passions  wove 

A  dance  more  wild  than  i'm  wnc  ^aniac's  dreamt       jz->- 
Ye  storms,  that  round  the  dawning  east  assembled, 

The  Sun  was  rising ,  though  ye  hid  his  light ! " 
And  when  /  to  soothe^my  soul ,  that  hopffli  and  trembled 
Coleridge.  10 
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Stamp'd  her  strong  foot  and  said  she  would  be 
fKfe, 
Bear  witness  for  me,  how  I  hoped  and  feared  !       £,/  £*, 
With  what  a  joy  my  lofty  gratulation* 

Unawed  I  sang,  amid  a  slavish  band  : 
And  when  to  whelm  the  disenchanted  nation, 

Like  fiends  embattled  by  a  wizard's  wand, 
The  Monarchs  marchMf  in  evil  day, 
And  Britain  join'd  the  dire  array  ;  tf  )  4 

Though  dear  her  shores  and  circling  ocean, 
Though  many  friendships,  many  youthful  loves 

Had  swolfr  the  patriot  emotion  fitrff^-  ^ 

And  flung  {  a  magic  light  o'er  all  her  hills  and 

groves ; 
Yet  still  my  voice,  unalter'd,  sang  defeat  £/  >^ 

To  all  that  braved  the  tyrant-quelling  lance, 
And  shame  too  long  delayed  and  vain  retreat ! 
For  ne'er,  O  Liberty !  with  partial  aim 
I  dimm!d  thy  light  or  damp'd  thy  holy  flame ; 
But  blesVd  the  paeans  of  delivered  France,  zS%  4 

And  hung  my  head  and  wept  at  Britain's  name. 

in. 
"  And  what,"  I  said,  "  though  Blasphemy's  loud 
scream 
With  that  sweet  music  §  of  deliverance  strove  ! 
Though  all  the  fierce  and  drunken  passions  wove 
A  dance  more  wild  than  e'er  was  maniac's  dream  !  £^-e^i    PR^ 


*  Eager  gratulation. — 1802.  t  Moved. — lb. 

X  Spread. — lb.  §  Those  sweet  paeans. — Il\ 
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I  (  ,. 

The  dissonance  ceased,  and  all  seemed  calm  and  bright; 
WhenTrance  her  front  deep  -  scared  and  gory  i\ 

Concealed  with  clustering  wreaths  of  glory ; 

When/  insupportably  advancing,  , 

Her  arm  made  mockery  of  the  warrior's  tiiamp )     ILtX^ff 


While  timid  looks  of  fury  glancingy    ^>  ' 

Domestic  treason^  crushed  beneathher  fatal  stamp, 
Writhed  like  a  wounded  dragon  in  his  gore; 

Then  I  reproached  my  fears  that  would  not  flee ; 
"And  soon^Tft  said^shall  Wisdom  teach  her  lore 
In  the  low  hutVof  them  that  toil  and  groan ! 
And,  conquering  by  her  happiness  alone, 

Shall  France  compel  the  nations  to  be  free, 
Till  Love  and  Joy  look  round ,  and  call  the  Earth  their  own." 
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Forgive  me,  Freedom!  0  forgive  those  dreams! 
I  hear  thy  voice ,  I  hear  thy  loud  lament, 
From  bleak  Helvetia's  icy  cavern  sent  — 

I  hear  thy  groans  upon  her  blood  -  stained  streams ! 
Heroes ,  that  for  your  peaceful  country  perished, 

And  ye  that ,  flooing,  spot  ynur  mountain  -  snows 
With  bleeding  wounds ;  forgive  me ,  that  I  cherished 

One  thought  that  ever  blessed  your  cruel  foes ! 
To  scatter  rage ,  and  traitorous  .guilt, 
Where  Feace_ her  j ealous  home  had  built; 
A  pafrfot"race  to  disinherit 

Of  all  that  made  their  stormy  wilds  so  dear; 
And  with  inexpiable  spirit 

To  taint  the  bloodless  freedom  of  the  mountaineer  — 

O-Frange,  that  mockest  Heaven,  adulterous,  blind, 
And  patriot  only  in  pernicious  toils, 

Are  these  thy  boasts ,  Champion  of  human  kind? 
To  mix  with  Kings  in  the  lowvlustof  sway, 
Yell  in  the  hunt ,  <and  share  the  murderous  prey ; 
To  insult  the  shrii\pf  Liberty  with  spoils 
From  freemen  torn  j^o  tempt  and  to  betray  ? 

A- 


/ 
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-The  Oansual  and  the  D<uk  rebel  in  vaahr; — 
Slawa  by  thcu1  own  oompulcion!  In  mad  game 


— 0  Libeity  i-Trith  pfofittess-endeavom.^ . 

Have  I  pursued  thee ,  many  a  weary  hour/  -»/ 

But  thou  nor  swell'st  the  victor's  strain  /nor  ever 
Didst  breathe  thy  soul  in  forms  of  human  powfr. 

Alike  from  all ,  howe'er  they  praise  thee^    «.  / 

(Nor  prayer,  nor  boastful  name  delays  thee)     / 
Alike  from  JPriest««rfH»harpy  minions, 

And  factious  Blasphemy's  obscener  slaves, 
Thou  speedest  on  thy  subtle  pinions, 
Jbo  guido  of  homoloii  winds ,  and  plnymata  of  the  waves !    *<~«v-t 
And  there  I  felt  thee/ —  on  that  sea  -  cliffs  verge,         i^ 

Whose  pines ,  scarce  travelled  by  the  breeze  above 
•Had  made  one  murmur  with  the  distant  surge ! 
Yes/  while  I  stood  and  gazed,  my  temples  bare, 
Ana  shot  my  being  through  earth ,  sea  and  air, 

Possessing  all  things  with  intensest  love,       / 
0  Liberty !  my  spirit  felt  thee  there/' 
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/~*~       Ye  storms,  that  round  the  dawning  east  assembled, 

,  ^-/-YThe  Sun  was  rising,  though  ye  hid  his  light !" 

-  p?T'/^^     ^n<^  when,  to  soothe  my  soul,  that  hoped  and 

/  .  0  trembled,  [bright; 

The  dissonance  ceased,  and  all  seem'd  calm  and 

,  ,  _;_When  France  her  front  deep-scarr'd  and  gory  A) 

l*ri,  i^i?  Conceal'd  with  clustering  wreaths  of  glory  (y) 

/j)      When,  insupportably*  advancing, 

j  Her  arm  made  mockery  of  the  warrior's  ramp 

^.a^^O  While  timid  looks  of  fury  glancing, 

f  Tf**~{j  Domestic  treason,  crush'd  beneath  her  fatal 

^  $A*n^Z-/#2f   stamp, 

'?&**'_'*  ^>»**~   Writhed  like  a  wounded  dragon  in  his  gore  ; 
Uf**'  -f-  —  C^t     Then  I  reproach'd  f  my  fears  that  would  not  flee  ; 
^  i*v~  o^~->     "  And  soon,"  I  said,  "  shall  Wisdom  teach  her  lore 
jjfi-rt^Tij^-t--     In  the  low  huts  of  them  that  toil  and  groan ! 
/S>2-J?<///J  U  And,  conquering  by  her  happiness  alone, 

Shall  France  compel  %  the  nations  to  be  free, 
Till  Love  and  Joy  look  round,  and  call  the  Earth 
their  own." 
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IV. 

Forgive  me,  Freedom  !  O  forgive  those  dreams  ! 

I  hear  thy  voice,  I  hear  thy  loud  lament, 

From  bleak  Helvetia's  icy  caverns  sent — 
I  hear  thy  groans  upon  her  blood-stain'd  streams  ! 

Heroes,  that  for  your  peaceful  country  perish'd, 
And  ye  that,  fleeing,  spot  your  mountain^snows 

With  bleeding  wounds;  forgive  me,  that  I  che- 
rish'd 


*  Irresistibly. — 1802.       f  Rebuked. — It:       t  Persuade. — lb. 
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One  thought  that  ever  bless'd  your  cruel  foes  ! 

To  scatter  rage  and  traitorous  guilt 

Where  Peace  her  jealous  home  had  built ; 
A  patriot-race  to  disinherit 
Of  all  that  made  their  stormy  wilds  *  so  dear ; 

And  with  inexpiable  spirit 
To  taint  the  bloodless  freedom  of  the  mountaineer — 
O  France,  that  mockest  Heaven,  adulterous,  blind, 

And  patriot  only  in  pernicious  toils,         X^-f^ 
Are  these  thy  boasts,  Champion  of  human  kind  ?         '  C4n^/  / 1 

To  mix  with  Kings  in  the  low  lust  of  sway, 
Yell  in  the  hunt,  and  share  the  murderous  prey;     (j  \ 
To  insult  the  shrine  of  Liberty  with  spoils 
From  freemen  torn ;  to  tempt  and  to  betray  ?  t 


The  sensual  and  the  dark  rebel  in  vain, 
Slaves  by  their  own  compulsion  !  In  mad  game 

*  Native  wilds. — 1802. 

t  After  the  fourth    Stanza    the    original    version  in  The 
Morning  Past  thus  continues  : — 
v. 

[The  Fifth  Stanza,  which  alluded  to  the  African  Slave-trade, 
as  conducted  by  this  country,  and  to  the  present  Ministry  and 
their  supporters,  has  been  omitted ;  and  would  have  been 
omitted  without  any  remark,  if  the  commencing  lines  of  the 
Sixth  Stanza  had  not  referred  to  it.] 

VI. 

Shall  I  with  these  my  patriot  zeal  combine  ? 
No,  Afric,  no  !     They  stand  before  my  ken, 
Loathed  as  th'  Hyasnas,  that  in  murky  den 

Whine  o'er  their  prey,  and  mangle  while  they  whine ! 

Divinest  Liberty  !  with  vain  endeavour,  &c. 

.798. 
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They  burst  their  manacles  and  wear  the  name 
y       Of  Freedom,  graven  on  a  heavier  chain  ! 

O  Liberty  !  with  profitless  endeavour 
Have  I  pursued  thee,  many  a  weary  hour ; 

But  thou  nor  swell'st  the  victor's  strain,  nor  ever 
Didst  breathe  thy  soul  in  forms  of  human  power. 
Alike  from  all,  howe'er  they  praise  thee, 
(Nor  prayer,  nor  boastful  name  delays  thee) 
0^6  m^       M[ke:  from  Priestcraft's^  harpy  minions,  @) 
And  factious  Blasphemy's  obscener  slaves, 
Thou  speedest  on  thy  subtle  pinions,     (_3  / 
-j-ft?  —  Xhg  guide  of  homeless  winds,  and  playmate  of  the 
'  waves  |j^_ 

~fcfauv^  i*y?    And  there  I  felt  thee  ! — on  that^sea-cliff s  verge,  C4*  J 
Whose  pines,  scarce  travell'd  by  the  breeze 
above, 
Had  made  one  murmur  with  the  distant  surge  ! 
Yes,  while  I  stood  and  gazed,  my  temples  bare, 
And  shot  my  being  through  earth,  sea  and  air, 
//)  Possessing  all  things  with  intensest  love, 

O  Liberty  !  my  spirit  felt  thee  there. 

February,  \j$L_^a    $*/- .       ^^'7^?g7^ 

JS- Priesthood's. — 1798.    f^fZ^j 

J  To  live  amid  the  winds,  and  move  upon  the  waves. — U\l\. 
X  To  live  among  the  winds,  and  brood  upon  the  waves. — 1802. 
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FROST  AT  MIDNIGHT* 


'"THEJrost  performs  its  secret  ministry,  Si.  'as 

Unhelp'cLby  any  wind.     The  owlet's  cry 

Came  loud — and  hark,  again  !  loud  as  before. 

The  inmates  of  my  cottage,  all  at  rest, 

Have  left  me  to  that  solitude  which  s^its____«  ht^ 

Abstruser  musings  :  save  that  at  my  side 

My  cradled  infant  slumbers  peacefully. 

'Tis  calm  indeed  !  so  calm,  that  it  disturbs 

And  vexes  meditation  with  its  strange 

And  extreme  silentness.     Sea,  hill,  and  wood,  %i  tyjt 

This  populous  village  !  _sea>  and  hiU>  and  wood,      <£&-a--/?rfL/ /t zj. 
ith  all  the  numberless  goings-on  of  life,  kr-CyjU£*~J '} l. 

Inaudible  as  dreams  !     The  thin  blue  flame        £"/c,    ,„     '■vr,* 

Lies  en  my  low-burnt  fire,  and  quivers  not ;      ^^^ tC^x^--  ?*■  ^ 

Only  that  film,t  which  flutter1  d  on  the  grate,  /'f2~J' 

Still  flutters  there,  the  sole  unquiet  thing. 

Methinks,  its  motion  in  this  hush,  of  nature 

Gives  it  dim  sympathies  with  me  who  live,       ->/  f*£ 

Making  it  a  companionable  form,  *  «-       rf  fldr-     ^hL 

[Whose  puny  flaps  and  freaks  the  idling  Spirit  1-  f*7&?**^j 
\  By  its  own  moods  interprets,  every  where         '/j^j? 

Echo  or  mirror  seeking  of  itself,  "*/     Z.  I  ffr 

And  makes  a  toy  of  Thought. 

*  Printed  in  1 798  at  the  end  of  the  quarto  pamphlet  also 
containing  Fears  in  Solitude,  and  France,  an  Ode. 

t  In  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  these  films  are  called 
strangers,  and  supposed  to  portend  the  arrival  of  some  absent 
friend.     (Note  by  S.  T.  C.  in  1798.)    fi^^-^U,  SL     <£~^-z~  PT\j 
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'~*~U7jrLrfi$  [But'Q !  how  oft, 

How  oft,  at  school,  with  most  believing  mind, 
Presageful,  have  I  gazed  upon  the  bars, 
To  watch  that  fluttering  stranger  !  and  as  oft  * 
With  unclosed  lids,  already  had  I  dreamt 
Of  my  sweet  birth-place,  and  the  old  church-tower, 
Whose  bells,  the  poor  man's  only  music,  rang 
From  morn  to  evening,  all  the  hot  Fair-day, 
So  sweetly,  that  they  stirr'd  and  haunted  me 
With  a  wild  pleasure,  falling  on  mine  ear 
Most  like  articulate  sounds  of  things  to  come  ! 
So  gazed  I,  till  the  soothing  things  I  dreamt 
Lull'd  me  to  sleep,  and  sleep  prolong'd  my  dreams  ! 
And  so  I  brooded  all  the  following  morn, 
Awed  by  the  stern  preceptor's  face,  mine  eye 
Fix'd  with  mock  study  on  my  swimming  book :    | 
Save  if  the  door  half  .open'd,  and  I  snatch'd  •  ^ 
A  hasty  glance,  and  still  my  heart  leapt  up(^ 

£><   j£~s^iZ~       *  Making  it  a  companionable  form 

ov~    ^Lt*  e-v^_  With  which  I  can  hold  commune.     Idle  thought ! 

-6*~/U~Ji  <f->r%^  <^£~  But  still  the  living  spirit  in  our  frame, 
/SfX/f  *ts-  That  loves  not  to  behold  a  lifeless  thing, 

Transfuses  into  all  its  own  delights, 
Its  own  volition,  sometimes  with  deep  faith, 
And  sometimes  with  fantastic  playfulness. 
Ah  me !  amused  by  no  such  curious  toys 
Of  the  self-watching  subtilizing  mind, 
How  often  in  my  early  school-boy  days, 
With  most  believing  superstitious  wish 
Presageful  have  I  gazed  upon  the  bars, 
To  watch  the  stranger  there  I  and  oft  belike,  &c. 
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For  still  I  hoped  to  see  the  stranger's  face,       iT^i   PT^ 

Townsman,  or  aunt,  or  sister  more  beloved, 

My  play-mate  when  we  both  were  clothed  alike  !      ( 

Dear/babe,  that  sleepest  cradled  by  my  side, 
Whose  (gentle  breathings,  heard  in  this  deep  calm,*_^|^.  0  ) 
Fill  up  the  interspersed  vacancies        y-cc*. '  ^  su 

And  momentary  pauses  of  the  thought ! ,   , 

My  bjibe  so  beautiful !  it  thrills  f  my  heart         '  W    ^f^7  >/*£- 
With  tender  gladness,  thus  to  look  at  thee,  '  *-£>& 

And  think  that  thou  shalt  leam  far  other  lore, 
And  in  far  other  scenes  !     For  I  was  rea^d  /  S  <r 
In  the  great  city,  pent  'mid  cloisters  dim,  (    JL*** 
And  saw  nought  lovely  but  the  sky  and  stars. 
(j )  But  thou,  my  babe !  shalt  wander  like  a  breeze         6jL*^(.    y/. 
By  lakes  and  sandy  shores,  beneath  the  crags  Z2/*-  /$x3 

Of  ancient  mountain,  and  beneath  the  clouds, 
Which  image  in  their  bulk  both  lakes  and  shores 
And  mountain  crags  :  so  shalt  thou  see  and  hear 
The  lovely  shapes  and  sounds  intelligible  t 
Of  that  eternal  language,  which  thy  God 

Utters,  who  from  eternity  doth  teach  ; 

Himself  in  all,  and  all  things  in  himself. 
Great  universal  Teacher  !  he  shall  mould 
Thy  spirit,  and  by  giving  make  it  ask.  4 


Therefore  all  seasons  shall  be  sweet  to  thee, 
Whether  the  summer  clothe  the  general  earth 
With  greenness,  or  the  redbreast  sit  and  sing  ^ 

*  Dead  calm.— 1798-^7.  t  Fills.— ft.        ._*~~''^^ 
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* 
Betwixt  the  tufts  of  snow  on  the  bare  branch 
Of  mossy  apple-tree,  while  the  nigh  thatch* 
Smokes  in  the  sun-thaw;  whether  the  eave-drops 
fall  ^ftM>> 


Heard  only  in  the  trances  of  the  blast, 
Or  if  the  secret  ministry  of  frost  t    l)  I 
KHLttrf"  /*>1^Shall  hang  them  up  in  silent  icicles,! 
Vy    t&h  ^"Quietly  shining  to  the  quiet  Moon.  J*- 
ifi^U^       [Like  those,  my  babe !   which 'ere  to-morrow's 
warmth 
Have  capp'd  their  sharp  keen  points  with  pendu- 
lous drops, 
Will  catch  thine  eye,  and  with  their  novelty 
Suspend  thy  little  soul ;  then  make  thee  shout, 
And  stretch  and  flutter  from  thy  mother's  arms 
As  thou  would'st  fly  for  very  eagerness.] 

(February,  i798^  u^  S^^- 

SLU*,  \?s  fears  in  solitude. 

/    />  r  7~ 

f8Z8  ''written  in  april,  1798,  during  the  alarm 


OF   AN    INVASION.  '  '    i  .     if 

A    GREEN  and  silent  spot  amid  the  hills,  [  P& 
A  small  and  silent  dell !  O'er  stiller  place  J* 
No  singing  sky-lark  ever  poised  himself. 
The  hills  are  heathy,  save  that  swelling  slope, 

*  While  all  the  thatch.— 1 798. 
x:    "J)  t  Or  whether  the  secret  ministry  of  cold. — lb. 

*><^~^    /  P  ?  J-    ^C~*~*>Z.    ■&£*   *^~-A-— — **    ~£- 


^  c~2r^ 


/^i  zv**..  z* 
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£   (La  *X !  i  w  t<-  p 
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Which  hath  a  gay  and  gorgeous  covering  on, 

All  golden  with  the  never-bloomless  furze,  /      ' 

Which  now  blooms  most  profusely  :  but  the  dell,        J    IP 

Bathed  by  the  mist,  is  fresh  and  delicate  /  T7 

As  vernal  corn-field,  or  the  unripe  flax, 

When  through  its  half-transparent  stalks,  at  eve, 

The  level  sunshine  glimmers  with  green  light. 

Oh  !  'tis  a  quiet  spirit-healing  nook  !  >    J) 

Which  all,  methinks,  would  love ;  but  chiefly  he, 

The  humble  man,  who,  in  his  youthful  years, 

Knew  just  so  much  of  folly,  as  had  made  . 

His  early  manhood  more  securely  wise  !  •■/■•»/        tic ]L  \ 

A    Here  .he  might  lie,  on  fern  or  wither'd  heath,    l       */        JP 
*      While  from  the  singing  lark  (that  sings  unseen  -/st/%^% 

f     The  minstrelsy  that' solitude  loves  best),     ^cr^L-^C-  /^yc>        \L 

And  from  the  sun,  and  from  the  breezy  air, 

Sweet  influences  trembled  o'er  his  frame ; 
•  And  he,  with  many  feelings,  many  thoughts, 

Made  up  a  meditative  joy,  and  found 

Religious  meanings  in  the  forms  ofJ>?ature  ! 

And  so,  his  senses  gradually  wrapt 

In  a  half  sleep,  he  dreams  of  better  worlds, 
3?  And  dreaming  hears  thee  still,  O  singing  lark  ;    ,/    -/  si  *i**,s- 

That  singest  like  an  angel  in  the  clouds  V  '  c  / 

G         My  God  !  it  is  a  melancholy  thing 

For  such  a  man,  who  would  full  fain  preserve 
His  soul  in  calmness,  yet  perforce  must  feel 
f      For  all  his  human  brethren — O  my  God!  , 

r\  •  It  [is  indeed  a  melancholy  thing,  •  X'C  3  "^t-  £__ 

\_And]  weighs  upon  the  heart,  that  he,  must  think'         as*-*.  ^  sl 
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T  ^  What  uproar  and  what  strife  may  now  be  stirring 
vThis  way  or  that  way  o'er  these  silent  hills — 
Invasion,  and  the  thunder  and  the  shout, 
And  all  the  crash  of  onset ;  fear  and  rage, 
And  undetermined  conflict — even  now, 
Even  now,  perchance,  and  in  his  native  isle  : 
Carnage  and  groans*-beneath  this  blessed  sun  ! 

e  have  offended,  O,  my  countrymen  ! 
We  have  offended  very  grievously, 
And  been  most  tyrannous.jt_  From  east  to  west 
A  groan  of  accusation  pierces  Heaven  ! 
The  wretched  plead  against  us ;  multitudes 
Countless  and  vehement,  the  sons  of  God, 
Our  brethren  !     Like  a  cloud  that  travels  on, 
Steam'd  up  from  Cairo's  swamps  of  pestilence, 
Even  so,  my  countrymen  !  have  we  gone  forth 
And  borne  to  distant  tribes  slavery  and  pangs, 
And,  deadlier  far,  our  vices,  whose  deep  taint 
With  slow  perdition  murders  the  whole  man, 
His  body  and  his  soul !     Meanwhile,  at  home, 
All  individual  dignity  and  power 
Engulfd  in  courts,  committees,  institutions, 
Associations  and  societies, 
A  vain,  speech-mouthing,  speech-reporting  guild, 
_Qne  benefit-club  for  mutual  flattery.J 
We  have  drunk  up,  demure  as  at  a  grace,§ 

*  Carnage  and  screams. — 1 798.  /^T^ij)  " 
t  And  have  been  tyrannous. — II:  ^^y^xyT^yeT^^. 
%  The  above  five  lines  are  not  in  the  offpnluquaffet 
§  We  have  been  drinking  with  a  riotous  thirst.5-1798^ 
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Pollutions  from  the  brimming  cup  of  wealth  ; 
|/'  [A  selfish,  lewd,  effeminated  race,]  ^-»-/-j^_  s  l.  ,a_^_^l  ^"/"^_y 

Contemptuous  of  all  honourable  rule, 

Yet  bartering  freedom  and  the  poor  man's  life 

For  gold,  as  at  a  market !  The  sweet  words 

Of  Christian  promise,  words  that  even  yet 

Might  stem  destruction,  were  they  wisely  preach'd, 

Are  mutter'd  o'er  by  men,  whose  tones  proclaim 

How  flat  and  wearisome  they  feel  their  trade  : 

Rank  scoffers  some,  but  most  too  indolent 

To  deem  them  falsehoods  or  to  know  their  truth. 

Oh  !  blasphemous  !  the  book  of  life  is  made    (f)y 

A  superstitious  instrument,  on  which 
U  We  gabble  o'er  the  oaths  we  mean  to  break ; 
m  For  all  must  swear — all  and  in  every  place,     j/  ^y 
^f  College  and  wharf,  council  and  justice-court ;  ' 
£-  All,  all  must  swear,  the  briber  and  the  bribed, 
)  3  Merchant  and  lawyer,  senator  and  priest, 
(jThe  rich,  the  poor,  the  old  man  and  the  young  ; 

All,  all  make  up  one  scheme  of  perjury, 

That  faith  doth  reel ;  the  very  name  of  God 

Sounds  like  a  juggler's  charm ;  and,  bold  with  joy, 
P  Forth  from  his  dark  and  lonely  hiding-place, 

(Portentous  sight ! )  the  owlet  Atheism,  =,.$ ■.£ 

ft  v  Sailing  on  obscene  wings  athwart  the  noon,  -P 

/Drops  his  blue-fringed  lids,  and  holds  them  close, 

And  hooting  at  the  glorious  sun  in  Heaven, 

Cries  out,  "  Where  is  it  ?" 

Thankless  too  for  peace, 
(Peace  long  preserved  by  fleets  and  perilous  seas) 
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^,      S  Secure  from  actual  warfare,  we  have  loved         I  >f 
^     LTo  swell  the  war-whoop,  passionate  for  war  ! 
Alas  !  for  ages  ignorant  of  all 
Its  ghastlier  workings,  (famine  or  blue  plague, 
Battle,  or  siege,  or  flight  through  wintry  snows,) 
f  .*-)       |       We,  this  whole_p_eople,  have  been  clamorous 
^  j  '  For  wax  and  bloodshed^)  animating  sports, 

>/  fJL,      The  which  we  pay  for^as  a  thing  to  talk  of, 
'  "V  Spectators  and  not  combatants  !  No  guess 

Anticipative  of  a  wrong  unfelt,  *°  rH, 

No  speculation  on  contingency, 
However  dim  and  vague,  too  vague  and  dim 
To  yield  a  justifying  cause ;  and  forth, 
(Stuff'd  out  with  big  preamble,  holy  names, 
And  adjurations  of  the  God  in  Heaven,) 
We  send  our  mandates  for  the  certain  death 
.  Of  thousands  and  ten  thousands  !  Boys  and  girls, 

Jr^y*     s        And  women,  that  would  groan  to  see  a  child 

^    Pull  off  an  insect's  leg,  all  read  of  war, 
_/  r /  *T"  The  best  amusement  for  our  morning  meal ! 

/  (.The  poor  wretch,  who  has  learnt  his  only  prayers 

V  \  From  curses,  who  knows  scarcely  words  enough 
crif-  ffL        vTo  ask  a  blessing  from  his  Heavenly  Father, 
.g2g7l3ecomes  a  fluent  phraseman,  absolute 
JsfjJt  Ji-iWd  technical  in  victories  and  defeats, 
t     "  l^J:  ?  )      A11^  all  our  dainty  terms  for  fratricide ; 

Terms  which  we  trundle  smoothly  o'er  our  tongues 
Like  mere  abstractions,  empty  sounds  to  which 
We  join  no  feeling  and  attach  no  form  ! 
As  if  the  soldier  died  without  a  wound  ; 
As  if  the  fibres  of  this  godlike  frame 


i  v^/  ^H'1   i 


«  frl-*w^  >vL-yVv^^    Yvv^X_^) 


(i  )    3vw4^J)  o^t^p^-   £rv<i^-K  .  /f  u.r^«-^  «^> ,  ^3wt-&«a^  °-U~     I 
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Were  gored  without  a  pang ;  as  if  the  wretch, 

Who  fell  in  battle,  doing  bloody  deeds, 

Pass'd  off  to  Heaven,  translated  and  not  kill'd ;     '^i^c  /*?%_ 

As  though  he  had  no  wife  to  pine  for  him, 

No  God  to  judge  him  ! — Therefore,  evil  days 

Are  coming  on  us,  O  my  countrymen  ! 

And  what  if  all-avenging  Providence, 

Strong  and  retributive,  should  make  us  know 

The  meaning  of  our  words,  force  us  to  feel 

The  desolation  and  the  agony 

Of  our  fierce  doings  ? — 

Spare  us  yet  awhile,  /    L^ 

Father  and  God  !  O.  spare  us  yet  awhile  !  '  /  --V 

O  let  not  English  wbmen  drag  their  flight  s^*-m-J-  r 

Fainting  beneath  the  burthen  of  their  babes,  1 

Of  the  sweet  infants,  that  but  yesterday  fir^u    ' 

l)  Laugh'd  at  the  breast !  Sons,  brothers,  husbands,  all    $fe>4^\y2o&r 
/Who  ever  gazed  with  fondness  on  the  forms  •&*3*>**?y- 

\f  Which  grew  up  with  you  round  the  same  fire-side, 
And  all  who  ever  heard  the  sabbath-bells 

Without  the  infidel's  scorn,  make  yourselves  pure  !    i/nn^  (~ 
Stand  forth  !  be  men  !  repel  an  impious  foe,   /i^*^,  p  ^ 

■2.Vmpious  and  false,  a  light  yet  cruel  race, 

Who  laugh  away  all  virtue,  mingling  mirth  J%£a^/  P7f    p^ 

With  deeds  of  murder ;  and  still  promising  ~J) 

Freedom,  themselves  too  sensual  to  be  free, 
Poison  life's  amities,  and  cheat  the  heart 
Of  faith  and  quiet  hope,  and  all  that  soothes 
And  all  that  lifts  the  spirit !  Stand  we  forth  ; 
Render  them  back  upon  the  insulted  ocean, 
vol.  11.  c 
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csC^S   x  <-    And  let  them  toss  as  idly  onjits  waves     ^ 


As  the  vile  sea-weed,  which  some-^nountain-pTast 


•^-.^Swept  from  our  shores  !  And  oh  !  may  we  return       <-j 
r-eL  Not  with  a  drunken  triumph,  but  with  fear,  a^o-e.  f^, 


JO 

v-  e>  Repenting  of  the  wrongs  with  which  we  stung 

So  fierce  a  foe  to  frenzy  ! 

f>     0  ry^^  oj-iLyU~2  \  /^^<^  I  I  have  told, 
O  Britons  !  O  my  brethren  !  I  have  told 
Tru^A-Lt,  f=p     Most  bitter jtruth^  but  without  bitterness. 
ttv^C-yfJUs-      Nor  deem  my  zeal  or  factious  or  mistimed ; 
po  i*>V    For  never  can  true  courage  dwell  with  them, 

Who,  playing  tricks  with  conscience,  dare  not  look 
At  their  own  vices.     We  have  been  too  long 
Dupes  of  a  deep  delusion  !  Some,  belike, 
/.  \  f  Groaning  with  restless  enmity,  expect 


1  All  change  from  change  of  constituted  power ; 
tjj-tJL*.  &u£  r*  As  if  a  Government  had  been  a  robe, 
j^i<M-c3      On  which  our  vice  and  wretchedness  were  tagg'd    X 

Like  fancy-points  and  fringes,  with  the  robe 
/C,  ~7    /         Pull'd  off  at  pleasure,  ^"ondly  these  attach 
crr^ZLa  frvr    a  radical  causation  to  a  few 
l^fi^^h    Poor  drudges  of  chastising  Providence, 
Who  borrow  all  their  hues  and  qualities 
From  our  own  folly  and  rank  wickedness, 
(r*  Which  gave  them  birth  and  nursethem^>  Others,  y 

y^cc^tzJr^F^  meanwhile,  /V 

Dote  with  a  mad  idolatry ;  and  all 
Who  will  not  fall  before  their  images, 
And  yield  them  worship,  they  are  enemies 
Even  of  their  country  !    j. 


^/T^_ff3 
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191     Coleridge  (Samuel  Taylor)  A.  L.  s.  2£  pp.  4  to,  October  28th, 
1819,  to  Mrs.  Starke 

"Dear  Madam — I  wish  from  my  very  heart,  that  you  could  teach  me  to 
express  my  obligations  to  you  with  half  the  grace  and  delicacy  with  which  yon 
confer  them !  But  not  to  the  Giver  does  the  Evening  Cloud  indicate  the  rich 
lights,  which  it  has  received  and  transmits  and  yet  retains.  For  other  eyes  it 
must  glow,  and  what  it  cannot  return,  it  will  strive  to  represent,  the  poor  Proxy 
of  the  gracious  Orb  which  is  departing.  I  would,  that  the  Simile  were  less 
accurate  throughout,  and  with  those  of  Homer's  lost  its  likeness  as  it  approached 
to  its  conclusion !  — This,  I  fear,  is  somewhat  too  selfish  but  we  cannot  have 

attachment  without  Pear  and  Grief we  cannot  choose. 

But  weep  to  have  what  we  so  dread  to  loose — says  Nature's  Child,  our  best 
Shakespear  ;  and  that  Humanity  cannot  grieve  without  a  portion  of  Selfishness, 

Nature  herself  says we  are  like  Evening  Rainbows,  that  at  once  shine 

and  Weep — things  made  up  of  reflected  splendor  and  our  own  Tears,  fj) 

To  meet,  to  know,  t'  esteem — and  then  to  part, 

Forms  the  sad  tale  of  many  a  genial  heart. 
The  storm  now  louring  and  muttering  in  our  political  atmosphere  might  ol 
itself  almost  forbid  me  to  regret  your  leaving  England.  For  I  have  no  appre- 
hension of  any  serious  or  extensive  danger  to  Property  or  to  the  co-ercive  poweri 
of  the  Law.  Both  Reason  and  History  preclude  the  fear  of  any  Revolution,  when 
none  of  the  constituent  states  of  a  Nation  are  arrayed  against  the  others.  Th< 
risk  is  still  less  in  Great  Britain  where  Property  is  so  widely  diffused  and  si 
closely  interlinked  and  co-organized.  But  I  dare  not  promise  so  much  fo 
personal  safety.  The  struggle  maybe  short,  the  events  certain ;  yet  the  mischie 
the  interim  appalling  1 

"  May  my  fears, 

My  Filial  Fears,  be  vain ;  and  may  the  taunt 

And  Menace  of  the  Vengeful  Enemy 

Pass  like  the  gust  that  roar'd  &  died  away : 

In  the  distant  tree !  which  heard  and  only  heard 

In  this  low  dell,  bow'd  not  the  delicate  grass. 

I  confess  that  I  read  the  poem  from  which  these  lines  are  extracted  (Feat 

and  Solitude)  and  now  cite  them  with  far  other  than  an  Author's  Feelings — thos< 

I  trust,  of  a  Patriot — I  am  sure  those  of  a  Christian." 


At  the  conclusion  of  this  beautiful  letter  the  Poet  has  addei 
"  on  the  20th  of  this  month  completed  my  49th 


ly  49"  ye 


0 
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Such  have  I  been  deem'd. —  c^W^f^-^/"" 
But,  O  dear  Britain  !   O  my  mother  Isle  !  M  l>V  -\ 

Needs  must  thou  prove  a  name  most  dear  and  holy        z^    /    JjE) 
To  me,  a  son,  a  brother,  and  a  friend,  _^ 

A  husband,  and  a  father !  who  revere  rLs^-e^ct.     V 

All  bonds  of  natural  love,  and  find  them  all 
Within  the  limits  of  thy  rocky  shores.  -r^-  <^=~   F  ' 

Qfc,  O  native  Britain  !  O  my  mother  Isle  !    /M    )  </  _^ 

How  shouldst  thou  prove  aught  else  but  dear  and        -^   / 
holy 

fp  To  me,  who  from  thy  lakes  and  mountain-hills,  -=s-e  a^  <*~j  -^  i^ty. 

/t)Thy  clouds,  thy  quiet  dales,  thy  rocks  and  seas,  ^X^-^>-  p 

Have  drunk  in  all  my  intellectual  life, 
All  sweet  sensations,  all  ennobling  thoughts, 
All  adoration  of  the  God  in  Nature, 

All  lovely  and  all  honourable  things,  ,4~j>T-<r-s  "j^^*- 

Whatever  makes  this  mortal  spirit  feel  <~t>. 

The  joy  and  greatness  of  its  future  being? 
There  lives  nor  form  nor  feeling  in  my  soul 
Unborrow'd  from  my  country  !    O  divine 

P*And  beauteous  island  J_  thou  hast  been  my  sole  y/*7Z 

And  most  magnificent  temple,  in  the  which 
I  walk  with  awe,  and- sing  my  stately  songs, 

.1—  Loving  the  God  that  made  me  ! — 

May  my  fears, 
My  filial  fears,  be  vain  !  and  may  the  vaunts       Va,w.<'t>  ~E 
And  menace  of  the  vengeful  .enemy 
Pass  like  the  gust,  that  roar'd  and  died  away 
In  the  distant  tree  :  which  heard,  and  only  heard 
In  this  low  dell,  bovr'd  not  the  delicate  grass. 

'IP 
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But  now  the  gentle  dew-fall  sends  abroad 
^2  f-*~  The  fruitJike  perfume  of  the  golden  furze  : 

The  light  has  left  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
Though  still  a  sunny  gleam  lies  beautiful, 
Aslant  the  ivied  beacon.*  Now  farewell, 
Farewell,  awhile,  O  soft  and  silent  spot ! 
io    Ld  >  "-       On  the  green  sheep-track,  up  the  heathy  hill, 
[^  "Tp        Homeward  I  wind  my  way ;  and  lo  !  recall'd 
From  bodings  that  have  well-nigh  wearied  me, 
I  find  myself  upon  the  brow,  and  pause 
Startled  !  And  after  lonely  sojourning 
In  such  a  quiet  and  surrounded  nook,^,     'Le^p7tfP 
f  This  burst  of  prospect,  here  the  shadowy  main, 
y^,  LjjU**-  SL  \  Dinvtinted,  there  the  mighty  majesty 
A        )  Of  that  huge  amphitheatre  of  rich 

^J^.nd  elmy  fields,  seems  like  society — 
Conversing  with  the  mind,  and  giving  it 
A  livelier  impulse  and  a  dance  of  thought  ; 
"  Pr<.  And  now,  beloved  Stowey  !  I  behold 

(__  -)  »f*Vf    Thy  church-tower,  and,^iethinks))  the  four  huge 
elms 
■^—  Clustering,  which  mark  the  mansion  of  my  friend  ; 
And  close  behind  them,  hidden  from  my  view, 
Is  my  own  lowly  cottage,  where  my  babe 
And  my  babe's  mother  dwell  in  peace  !  With  light 
A.       And  quicken'd  footsteps  thitherward  I  tend, 
Remembering  thee,  O  green  and  silent  dell ! 
And  grateful,  that  by  Nature's  quietness 

*  On  the  long-ivied  beacon. — 1798.   jt  J 
t  Scene.— lb.  ffl 
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f^f-.-       .  T»P     WTfiTTTtN-nAT.V  ,  2 1  __,<l^Z-^    A 

.■■in         ' '-^^Ct  ^-,  #  ^rp   -z^k-v^c  <tv<^f^ez^^^^'pLar^a'^ 
Andfjphtary  musings,  all  my  heart  r> 

Is  soften'd,  and  made  worthy  to  indulge 
Love,  and  the  thoughts  that  yearn  for  human  kind. 

Nether  Sto-wey,  April  20th,  ljgS.  2 P  %£   S L.      . 

l    ^4-)  THE   NIGHTINGALE:  ^^LSjj&l'* 

yLr     A  CONVERSATIONAL  POEM,  WRITTEN  IN  APRIL,  1798.*]^,  „ 

"\T  0  cloud,  no  relique  of  the  sunken  day 

Distinguishes  the  West,  no  long  thin  slip 
Of  sullen  .light,  no  obscure  trembling  hues.  *Cy4L£  sfoo 

Come,  we  will  rest  on  this  old  mossy  bridge  '  /     /2sL*L+-y-   f-» 
You  see  the  glimmer  of  the  stream  beneath,  / 
But  hear  no  murmuring  :  it  flows  silently/  " 
O'er  its  soft  bed  of  verdure.     All  is  still, 
A  balmy  night !  and  though  the  stars  be  dim, 
Yet  let  us  think  upon  the  vernal  showers 
That  gladden  the  green  earth,  and  we  shall  find 
A  pleasure  in  the  dimness  of  the  stars. 

And  hark  !  the  Nightingale  begins  its  song,  .  /7  r  f- 

"  Most  musical,  most  melancholy  "  t  bird  !         ^la^L  f  £r-° 

*  First  printed  in  Lyrical  Ballads,  1798.  <a^snj    J  8a  o  I  /&nr-  -$~>C 
t  "  Most   musical,  most    melancholy."      This  passage  in 
Milton  possesses  an  excellence  far  superior  to  that  of  mere  ^-At-uj, 

description  :A  it  is  spoken  in  the  character  of  the  melancholy   ^    '^V^™^2rrJ> 
i-e^S-tS3-11'  aric*  has  therefore  a  dramatic  propriety.     The  jiuthor    *$i^£&*r y g   g 
t^**     makes  this  remark  to  rescue  himself  from  the  charge  of  Saving 
ir^L    alluded  with  levity  to  a  line  in  Milton£acharge  than  which 
none  could  be  more  painful  to  him,  except  perhaps  that  of 
"»"     having  ridiculed  his  Bible. 
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THE  NIGHTINGALE. 


>//?' 


ftxsrd-  /V™       A  melancnolv  biT<i  ?     Oh  !  idle  thought  !  'sSS 
*.a^£U*j-/f?2>  In  Nature  there  is  nothing  melancholy. 

/ytrvi7f-p-/J&&  some  night-wandering  man  whose  heart  was 
pierced  '£?*■ 

With  the  remembrance  of  a  grievous  wrong, 
Or  slow  distemper/or  neglected  love, 
sr*<^^-  (And  so,  poor  wretch  !  fill'd  all  things  with  himself^ 

And  made  all  gentlesounds  tell  back  the  tale 
w-^  /  g~wOf  his  own  sorrow)  he/  and  such  as  he./ 

First  nam^d  these  notes  a  melancholy  strain.;  •*  /9-bc 
And  many  a  poet  echoes  the  conceit ;  f 
7/  J^o  „  Poet  who  hath  been  building  up  the  rhyme 

/  When  he  had  better  far  have  stretch'd  his  limbs 

Beside  a  brook  in  mossy  forest-delL-- 
yn^^ti  yfjf.       By  sunfer  moon-light,  to  the  influxes 

iT^V/fou    Of  shapes  and  sounds  and  shifting  elements 
Surrendering  his  whole  spirit,  of  his  song 
And  of  his  fame  forgetful !  so  his  fame 
Should  share  in  Nature's  immortality, 
A  venerable  thing  !  and  so  his  song 
n_  Should  make  all  Nature  lovelier,  and  itself 

Be  lov^d.like  Nature  ! But  'twill  not  be  so  ; 

And  youths  and  maidens  most  poeticaL- 
Who  lose  the  deepening  twilights  of  the  spring 
In  ball-rooms  and  hot  theatres,  they  still 
Full  of  meek  sympathy  must  heave  their  sighs 
.  ^      /  O'er  Philomela's  pity-pleading  strains. 

S L    My  Friend,  J  and  thou,  our/ Sister!*    we  have 
learnt 

tyiru  *  My  Friend  and  my  Friend's  Sister!— 1798.     '  &"11""0  '  IpVy 
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\*/ A  different  lore  :  we  may  not  thus  profane 

'    Nature's  sweet  voices/ always  full  of  love  As   c 

M   And  joyance  !  Tis  the  merry  Nightingale  '>■?*-  >  e?_D_c' 

That  crowds,  and  hurries,  and  precipitates 

With  fast  thick  warble  his  delicious  notes, 

As  he  were  fearful  that  an  April  night 

Would  be  too  short  for  him  to  utter  forth 

His  love-chant,  and  disburthen  his  full  soul 

Of  all  its  music !  ,  /spt^. 

And  I  know  a  grove 
Of  large  extent,  hard  by  a  castle  huge/ 
Which  the  great  lord  inhabits  not  ;;and  so 
This  grove  is  wild  with  tangling  underwood, 
And  the  trim  walks  are  broken  up,  and  grass, 
Thin  grass  and  king-cups  grow  within  the  paths. 
But  never  elsewhere  in  one  place  I  knew  ,, 

So  many  riightingales  ;;and  far  and  near/  '''i>,<^'^„ 

In  wood  and  thicket/_over  the  wide  grove/  &*j 

They  answer  and  provoke  each  other's  songs,--    

With  skirmish  and  capricious  passagings,  v-  s<>„  '    y  ' 
And  murmurs  musical  and  swift  jug  jug/  /S*sL     1  r£  ° 

0)  And  one  low  piping  jjound  rnore  sweet  than  all — 
Stirring  the  air  with  such  jinjiarmony,  ci  3  ~t 
That  should  you  close  your  eyes,  you  might  almost  <J  /?.  „ 

•S~     Forget  it  was  not  dayj,  [On  jge^pHghflmshes,  v^~    L.      J  i^r4- 
£**-  Whose  dewy  leafits  are  but  half-disclosed,  &<rf€a/a ■  1  ^  /<?«£,  A 
"^'^  You  may  perchance  behold  them  on  the  twigs,         19/  j^^.  ,g^ 
Their  bright,  bright  eyes,  their  eyes  both  bright  and      ^y^_  0/ 
full, 
k.       Glistening,  while  many  a  glow-worm  in  the  shade 
Lights  up  her  love-torch.  ~1 
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-tvit^i)  /a  bo 
A  most  gentle  Maid, 
Who  dwelleth  in  her  hospitable  home 
Hard  by  the^astle,  and  at  latest  eve. 
(Even  like  a  Lady  vow'd  and  dedicate 
l^jui^uu        To  something  more  than  Nature  in  the  grove) 
71  ri9  r  Glides  through  the  pathways ;  she  knows  all  their 

notes, 
That  gentle  Maid  !  and  oft,  a  moment's  space, 
What  time  the  moon  was  lost  behind  a  cloud, 
Hath  heard  a  pause  of  silence  ; i  till  the  moon 
Emerging,  hath  awaken'd  earth  and  sky 
With  one  sensation,  and  those  wakeful  birds   '  t'y£o 
*"  ,_         u.   Have  all  burst  forth  in  choral  minstrelsy,  C'/L.-y-J-  ^'f 

I" {     u*s£<£<r<->     F\s  if  some  sudden  _gale  had  swept  at  once     &  /roT 
A      jif^iLA  hundred  airy  harps!  *    And  she  hath  watch'd 
\$   A"/«  »•         ^any  fighting216  perch  giddily  jWCfajL-  2-sWjV   < 
""rCt^*    On  blosmy  twig  still  swinging  from  the  breeze, 
ofliifty  And  to  that  motion  tune  his  wanton  song . 

J ,£uo      Like  tipsy  joy  that  reels  with  tossing  head. 

Farewell,  O  Warbler !  till  to-morrow  eve, 
And  you,  my  friends  !  farewell,  a  short  farewell ! 
We  have  been  loitering  long  and  pleasantly, 
And  now  for  our  dear  homes. — That  strain  again  !  2 

1 1  be,  3       Full  fain  it  would  delay  me  !  ;^My  dear  babe, 

/  t?t *■  It**    Who,  capable  of  no  articulate  sound, 
Mars  all  things  with  his  imitative  lisp, 
How  he  would  place  his  hand  beside  his  ear, 

yj(     */As  if  one  quick  and  sudden  wale  had  swept 

/  An  hundred  airy  harps  !     J^Ji  $ «-   ijgS-i8 ff~. 
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His  little  hand,  the  small  forefinger  up, 

And  bid  us  listen  !    And  I  deem  it  wise  Q 

To  make  him  Nature's  playmate.     He  knows  well  u*«_  •>■».«£.  SY 

PL  The  evening  star ;  and  once/when  he  awoke       ^»^tv«v^-i. 

f  1  In  most  distressful  mood  (some  inward  pain  /?<>&■/-#-*» 

[/  Had  made  up  that  strange  thing,  an  infant's  dream]}/ 
I  hurried  with  him  to  our  orchard/plot,  a*>  A^Jt^— 

^  And  he  beheld  *  the  moon,  and,  hush'd  at  once,, 
Suspends  his  sobs,  and  laughs  most  silently. 

While  his  fair  eyes^that  swam  with  undropp'd  tears,     fi^/jfcg^ / <•- 
Did  glitter  in  the  yellow  moon-beam  !     Well^!^-  /z-t  /  ,&*->.  '■r'- 

'/ft^t  is  a  father's  tale  :.But  if  that  Heaven 

■^Should  give  me  life,  his  childhood  shall  grow  up 
Familiar  with  these  songs,  that  with  the  night 

/»»He  may  associatejoy.^-Once  more/ farewell,    /w~~ tVv*^-^» 
Sweet  Nightingale!  once  more,  my"  friends  !  fare-  st-. 

well.  0  ,L 

.         *  Beholds.— 1798.     I  &-vr    /-^J" 
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I/m^THE   RIME   OF  THR  ANCIENT 
S,MUail  MARINER?"*    „ 

^  /T.^«f^.  IN    SEVEN    PARTS.t 

argument.' 

^-^         t"?  y  o      \        How   a  Ship  having  passed   the   Line   was 

t/Lei-L*-*^-^"**-*^        I    driven  by  jitorms  to  the  cold  Country  towards 

>   GQ~  i>3i  I    the  South  Pole ;  and  how  from  thence  she  made 

V 


tn' 


(*■ 


An  ancient 
/jjMariner 
^  ,*^vmeeteth  three 
gallants  bid- 
den to  a  wed- 
ding-feast, 
/£xg     an(*  detaineth 
-/      one. 


rVj>? 


her  course  to  the  tropical  Latitude  of  the  Great 
Pacific  Ocean  ;    and  of  the  strange  things  that 
befell;  and  in  what  manner  the  Ancient  Mariner-* 
came  back  to  his  own  Country.       5^ 

£part}  I. 

T  T  is  an  ancient  Mariner, 

And  he  stoppeth  one  of  three. 
"  By  thy  long  grey  beard  and  glittering  eye, 
Now  wKerefore  stopp'st  thou  me  ?  \ 

\*  Ancyedt\Marineyi\  in  the/title\and  throjighou 
text,  1790.     I«l  thexeaitioqof^Soo,  Thf  Att'cinit,Mari?u 
Cs  Reverie: 

t  First  printed  in  Lyrical  Ballads,  Bristol,  1798,  and 
again  in  the  enlarged  London  editions  of  1800,  1802, 
and  1805. 

X  "  By  thy  long  grey  beard  and  thy  glittering  eye 
Now  wherefore  stoppest  me?" — 1798.  /So  o 


3942.  Coleridge  (Samuel).  The  Rime 

of  the  ancient  Marine.  London,  187o, 

in-fol.,  perc.  rouge,  non  rog'.     12    » 

Ce  hel  ouvrage  contient  40  illustrations 

de  (x.  Dore,  de  la  grandeur  des  pages. 
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"  The  Bridegroom's  doors  are  open'd  wide, 

And  I  am  next  of  kin ; 

The  guests  are  met,  the  feast  is  set :    _ 


May'st  hear  the  merry  dm." 

[/He  holds  him  with  his  skinny  hand,      ^Z*^,??/? °°  '  "W- 
I"  There  was  a  ship,"  quoth  he.  '  a*^*   6*~C<nr- 

" Hold  off!  unhand  me,  grey-beard  loon  !"     X  #- 

I  Eftsoons  his  hand  dropt  he.*  \  J  g\(j| 

He  holds  him  with  his  glittering  eyep=_^j  (  ^esufspeT 
The  wedding-guest  stood  still,  /*  JIOcs  bound  by  the 
And  listens  like  a  three  years^child  :  '-In  sea-faring 

The  Mariner  hath  his  will.  y  constrained 

to  hear  his 
/  tale. 

The  wedding-guest  sat  on  a  stone  : .    G,/  st^o  ■  n*r>~~ 
He  cannot  cheese  but  hear  ;  \  <-i«^-  1  *-~°  S~~ 

And  thus  spake  on  that  ancient  man,      °V**~*?~        r^^2'.^-^ 
The  bright-eyed  Mariner. 

"  The  ship  was  cheer  d,  the  harbour  clear'd,--  , 

Merrily  did  we  drop 


But  still  he  holds  the  wedding-guest —         c7  ?  * 

"There  was  a  Ship,"  quoth  he — 
"  Nay,  if  thou'st  got  a  laughsome  tale, 

Mariner !  come  with  me." 

He  holds  him  with  his  skinny  hand, 

Quoth  he,""»  There  was  a  Ship— >v 
"  Now  get  thee  hence,  thou  grey-beard  Loon  ! 

Or  my  staff  shall  make  thee  skip.^— 1798.    / 8 00 
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y*^yfa~i$i 


The  Mariner 
tells  how  the 
ship  sailed 
southward 
with  a  good 
wind  and  fair 
weather,  till 
it  reached  the 
line. 


Below  the  kirk,  below  the  hill, 
,  \  Lf  Below  the  tight-house  top. 

"TheSun  came  up  upon  the  left, 
Out  of  the  Sea  came  he  W  /'">■  /9°r  *  ?n 
And  he  shone  bright,  and  on  the  right 
Went  down  into  the  Sea. 

"  Higher  and  higher  every  day, 

Till  over  the  mast  at  noon — * 

The  Wedding-Guest  here  beat  his  breast, 

For  he  heard  the  loud  bassoon. 


The  wedding 
guest  heareth 
the  bridal 
music ;  but 
the  mariner 
continued! 
his  tale. 


Y^C  olu^t. 


t 


/»i*  .« 


S3, 

The  ship 
^^dEawn  by  a 
storm  toward 
the  south 
pole. 


The  Jjride  hath  paced  into  the  tall, 

Red  as  a  rose  is  she  \ 

Nodding  their  heads  before  her  goes     f^/go+- 

The  merry  jninstrelsy.  i 

The  Wedding-Guest  he  beat  his  breast, 

Yet  he  cannot  cti&es'e'but  hear ;     *s orcA****. 

And  thus  spake  on  that  ancient  man, 

The  bright-eyed  Mariner. 

|*  "  And  now  the,  storm-blas^t  came,  and  he 


/as  tyrannous  and  strong  : ' 


*  Listen,  Stranger  !  Storm  and  Wind,       i„ 
A  Wind  and  Tempest  strong ! 
For  days  and  weeks  it  play'd  us  freaks — 
Like  chaff  we  drove  along. 

Listen,  Stranger  !  Mist  and  Snow, 

And  it  grew  wondrous  cauld  :  &c. — 1798. 


t  IBoo  fy*J~-~K^  t£-  ~^5£U^>U^   a*^^c  n^r--  /L^^ 
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He  struck  with  his  o'ertaking  wings, 
And  chased  us  south  along. 

With  sloping  masts  and  dipping  prow, 
As  who  pursued  with  yell  and  blow 
Still  treads  the  shadow  of  his  foe, 
And  forward  bends  his  head,       . 
The  ship  drove  fast,  loud  roar'd  the  blast, 
And  southward  aye  we  fled. 


""And  now  there  came  both  mist  and  snow, 
And  it  grew  wondrous  cold  : 
Andjce,  mast-high/  came  floating  by, 
As  green  as  emerald,  u.  / 

And  through  the  drifts  the  snowy  cliffs  The  land  of 

Did  send  a  dismal  sheen  :  fearful  f 

f/Nor  shapes  of  men  nor  beasts  we  ken —  noKvfflg  ere  J/ -/g"S 

'  The  jce  was  all  between.  {£ ]*£" to 


The  ke  was  here,  the  jce  was  there,  a^tr^*ffiji^'* 

The  Jce  was  all  around  :  ,#r*«^  *    .?  **""*'       /&*r 

It  crack'd  and  growl'd,  and  roar'd  and  howl'd,-,--  "V_^8J2 

Like  noises  in  a  swound  !  18*0    cf-uxU-U  <*~J  c**^^6-**  Se^^U. 

At  length  did  cross  an  Albatross,  Tin  agJtat  '^ "fTj 

Thorough  the  fog  it  came  ;  SfSle      /T^ 

As  if  it  had  been  a  Christian  soul,*  famethrough*^^ 

e  hail'd  it  in  God's  name.  the  snow-fog,       **-  sO 

e,  tsf\    o  a°d  was  re- 

9   J  t$2.%^  ceived  with 

%       .  great  joy  and 

7S    *  And  an  it  were  a  Christian  soul. — 1798.  ,„  hospitality. 

°  S7Sf 


|As 
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<t>   ,  S/\lt  ate  the  food  it  ne'er  had  eat,* 
And  round  and  round  it  flew. 
Thence  did  split  with  a_Jhunder-fit ; 
The  helmsman  steer'd  us  through"!  ./7\ 

^  2   /$■*.%■  ?  V 


And  lo  !  the 
Albatross 
proveth  a 
bird  of  good 
omen,  and 
'  followeth  the 
•^W*M  SQip  as  it  re- 
~  turned  north- 

ward through 
fog  and  float- 
ing ice. 


The  ancient 
Mariner 
inhospitably 
killeth  the 
pious  bird  of 
good  omen. 


And  a  good  south  wind  sprung  up  behind  ; 
The  Albatross  did  follow,  j 
And  every  day  J  for  food  or  playy 
Came  to  the  mariner's  hollo  !      i      „ 

In  mist  or  cloud,  on  mast  or  shrouds  '  *?  fr 

It  percnd  for  vespers  nine  ;  j 
Whiles  all  the  night,  through  fog-smoke  white, 
Glimmer'd  the  white  moon-shine." 

t/S2-S,y  ~I92.%  y 

"  God  save  thee,  ancient  Mariner  ! 
From  the  fiendsy  that  plague  thee  thus  ! — 
Why  look'st  thou  so  ?" — ^JfVith  my  cross/how 
I  shot  the  Albatross.    „  tst^ 


[part/ 


-+•     ['"THE  Sun  now  rose  upon  the  right :  t  / 
L      Out  of  the  sea  came  he.  — ' 


■At   p3till  hid  in  mist,  and  on  the  left  J  I 


Went  down  into  the  sea. 


S*  *  The  Mariners  gave  it  biscuit-worms. — 1798.  /S  co_ 
~L  f  The  Sun  came  up  upon  the  right. — <fl:  '  loo*^t  <*v 
-i~     +  And  broad  as  a  weft  upon  the  left. — It.       J^f 
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And  the  good  south  wind  still  blew  behind, 
But  no  sweet  bird  did  follow, 
Nor  any  day  for  food  or  play 
Came  to  the  mariners'  hollo  ! 


And  I  had  done  a  hellish  thing/  c£n^- 
And  it  would  work  'em  woe : 
For  all  averfd,  I  had  kill'd  the_bird 
_JThat  made  the  Tjre'eze  to  blow. 

Sh  wretch  !  said  they,  the  bird  to  slay,^  J73 
hat  made  the  breeze  to  blow  ! 

ri^t  177  fr 


His  ship- 
mates cry  out 
against  the 
ancient  Ma- 
riner for 
killing  the 
bird  of  good 
luck. 


09J9 


&Z8 


Nor  dim  nor  red,  like  God's  own  head,  But  when  the 

fog  cleared 
off,  they  jus- 
tify the  same, 
and  thus 
make  them- 
selves ac- 
complices in 
the  crime. 


^t 


The  glorious  Sun  uprist : 
Then  all  averr'd.  I  had  kilFd  the  bird 
That  brought  the  tog  and  mist.    ' 
'Twas  right,  said  they,  such  birds  to  slay, 
That  bring  the  fog  and  mist. 

The  fair  breeze  blew,*  the  white  foam  flew, 
(The  furrow  stream 'd  off  free ; t  £fi  -  ^/^Vr^ 
We  were  the  first  that  ever  burst         183V 
Into  that  silent  sea. 


it.) 


*  The  breezes  blew. — 1798.  /  So  o 

t  In  the  former  edition  the  line  was, 

The  furrow  follow'd  free ;  So-i^.1  foo, 
but  1  had  not  been  long  on  board  a  ship  before  I  per- 
ceived that  this  was  the  image  as  seen  by  a  spectator 
from  the  shore,  or  from  another  vessel.  From  the 
ship  itself  the  Wake,  appears  like  a  brook  flowing  off 
from  the  stern.     [Note  of  181 7.1 


The  fair 
breeze  con- 
tinues/the 
ship  enters 
the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and 
sails  north- 
ward, even 
till  it  reaches 
the  Line. 


/     iS)<f 


1  »-*y-    /  9 1 


The  ship  hath 
been  sudden- 
ly becalmed. 
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Down  dropt  the  breeze,  the  jails  dropt  down, 
'Twas  sad  as  sad  could  beV" 
And  we  did  speak  only  to  break 
The  silence  of  the  sea  ! 


And  the  Al- 
batross be- 
gins to  be 
avenged. 


/  foci 

AjuJoS  ilrtrt- 


All  in  a  hot  and  copper  skyy- 
The  bloody  Sun^at  noon, 
Right  up  above  the  mast  did  stand, 
No  bigger  than  the  Moon. 

Day  after  day,  day  after  day, 

We  stuck,  nor  breath  nor  motion  ;    ^ 

As  idle  as  a  painted  ship 

Upon  a  painted  ocean. 

Water,  water,  every  where, 
And  all  the  boards  did  shrink  ; 
Water,  water,  every  where, 
Nor  any  drop  to  drink.         <><yCa^ 

The  very  deep  did  rot :  O  Christ ! 
That  ever  this  should  be  ! 
Yea,  slimy  things  did  crawl  with  legs 
Upon  the  slimy  sea. 


/*"/ 


/       >  ■}* 


About,  about,  in  reel  and  rout 
The  .death-fires  danced  at  night ; 
The  water,  like  a  witch's  oils, 
Burnt  green  and  blue  and  white. 

And  some  in  dreams  assured  were 


A  spirit  had 

followed  .  . 

them ;  one  of     Of  the  spirit  that  plagued  us  so  ; 
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Nine  fathom  deep  he  had  follow'd  us 
From  the  Land  of  Mist  and  Snow. 


the  invisible 
inhabitants 
of  this  planet, 
■•"  neither  de- 

parted souls  nor  angels  ;  concerning  whom  the  learned  Jew,  Josephus,  and  the 
Platonic  Constantino poli tan,  Michael  Psellus,  may  be  consulted.  They  are  very 
numerous,  and  there  is  no  climate  or  element  without  one  or  more. 


/.- 


giS-7-9 


S/3 


And  every  tongue/ thrcragh  utter  drouth,    «-A*>-«^£z   J™' * *■*. y 

Was  wither'd  at  the  root ; 

We  could  not  speak/  no  more  than  if 

We  had  been  choked  with  soot;  <£»€*>  ■*-*£-  '**<> 

V 

Had  I  from  old  and  young  !  } 
Instead  of  the  Crossythe  Albatross 
About  my  neck  was  hung. 


-  —   A-*-~, 


J  .   /fan      '^-Z-££ 

Ah  !  well  a-day  !  what  evil  looks' 


,S*j' 


The  ship- 
mates, in 
their  sore 
distress, 
would  fain 
»throw  the 
whole  guilt 
on  the  ancient 
Mariner ;  in 
sign  whereof 
they  hang  the 
dead  sea-bird 
round  his 
neck. 


/Sif-y 


e<a^t 


\\  fjARjllIl. 

r~  /L~X^£-  SO  I  l^-^J 

I  I  '"THERE  pass'd  a  weary  time.*  Each  throat 

Was  parchjdpand  elazed  each  eye. 
n  A  weary  time  !  a  weary  time  !~]  ^^/-^  >8oo  /g-trj- 
\    How  glazed  each  weary  eye/Tjl^  jA  g  x  %       The  ancient 

Mariner  be- 
holdeth  a  sign 
in  the  ele- 
ment afar  off. 


/#zrj- 


When  looking  westward,  I  beheld 
A  something  in  the  sky.f 


*  So  passed  a  weary  time.— 1800.  ^      /-*-*-***■      /  p-trT 

t  In  the  original  version  (1 798)  the  Third  Part  opens  : 
("I  saw  a  something  in  the  iky 
No  bigger  than  my  fist."   i 

/6i^  s!Lm^J     ~fiL       jLr*-~^     -&~>-^      <*V~~ T^y^--^     -*-*~*  ' 
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At  its  nearer 
approach,  it 
seemeth  him 
to  be  a  ship  ; 
and  at  a  dear 
ransom  he 
freeth  his 
speech  from, 
the  bonds  of 
thirst. 


At  first  it  seem'd  a  little  speck, 
And  then  it  seerrM  a  mist ; 
It  mov^d  and  movitd,  and  took  at  last 
A  certain  shape,  I  wist. 

A  speck,  a  mist,  a  shape,  I  wist ! 
And  still  it  near'd  and  nearjd  :„      ('? 
And  as  if  it  dodged  a  water-sprite,  ^r 
It  plunged  and  tack'd  and  veer'd. .,  g.  9 

'With  throatsgnsjaked^with  black  lrps  bakejd, 
We  couldnor  laugh  nor  wail ; 
Through  utter  drought  all  dumb  we  stood  !* 
I  bit  my  arm,  I  suck'd  the  blood,    (if) 


V 


And  cried,  A  sail !  a  sail !      ' 


*'/?■ 


A  fla*  of 
joy; 


nps  DaKga, 


t,t*~*>s(a-c£.  'd-  With  throats  unslaked,  with  black  lips  bak^d, 
Agape  they  hearH  me  call : 
Gramercy  !  they  for  joy  did  grin/ 
And  all  at  once  their  breath  drew  irft 
As  they  were  drinking  all. 

And  horror     [See  !  see  !  (I  cried)  she  tacks  no  more  !f 

SaTbeaFor    Hither  to  work  us  weal; 

ship  that  Without  a  breeze,  withdirtV  tide,! 

comes  on-  '  7  T 

ward  without  I  she  steadies  with  upright  keel ! 

wind  or  tide  ?   I S 
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The  western  wave  was  all  a-flame-        ^  -^C^ 


a- 


/Saul  f-vf- 


The  day  was  welHnigh  done  ! 

Almost  upon  the  western  wave 

Rested  the  broad  bright  Sun  ; 

When  that  strange  shape  drove  suddenly 

Betwixt  us  and  the  Sun. 

And  straight  the  Sun  was  fleck  d  with  bars, 

(Heaven's  Mother  send  us  grace Y)  I**  J  1*°  "J  it  • 

As  if  throagh-a  dungeon/grate  he  peer'd  SSntfa  *~  /r^c 

With  broad  and  burning  face.  shiP-         '  P?^f^s- 


>Zt<*ti£"  *8c 


c  seemeth 


Alas  !  (thought  I,  and  my  heart  beat  loud) 

How  fast  she  nears  and  nears  !  ^^^^   » 

Are  those  /for  jsails  that  glance  in  the  Sun,   /  g->  1/ 


£ 


Like  restless  gossameres  ?     n*t 

Are  those  her  ribs  through  which  the  Sun  I 


/  ff  a  m 
/  S-o  J — 


And  its  ribs 


?  are  seen  as 

_.  |_V  bars  on  the 

rew?  (^  1 


Did  peer,  as  through  a  grate 
1  And  is  that  Woman  all  her  crew 
lis  that  a  Death ?  and  are  there  two  ? 
[Is  Death  that  woman's  mate  ?* / 

""      = -J/3   iS±%.?  ■ 

"7*   *  Are  those  her  naked  ribs,  which  fleck'd 
The  sun  that  did  behind  them  peer  ? 
And  are  these  two  all,  all  the  crew, 
That  woman  and  her  fleshless  Pheere  ? — 1 798 

Are  those  her  ribs  which  fleck'd  the  Sun 
Like  the  bars  of  a  dungeon  grate  ? 
And  are  these  two  all,  all  the  crew 
That  woman  and  her  mate  ? 
[MS.  Correction  by  S.  T.  C.  in  a  copy  of  the  edition 
of  1798.] 
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'  [This  Ship  it  was  a  plankless  thing,    j 
A  bare  Anatomy  ! 
A  plankless  Spectre — and  it  moved 
Like  a  Being  of  the  Sea  ! 
The  woman  and  a  fleshless  man 
Therein  sate  merrily.* 

.  His  bones  were  black  with  many  a  crack 
All  black  and  bare,  I  ween ; 
Jet-black  and  bare,  save  where  with  rust 
Of  mouldy  damps  and  chamel  crust 
Theywerepatch'df  with  purple  and  green, 

^  [  Her  lips  were  red,  her  looks  were  free) 


i  $ 60      /Like  vessel 
/^■^/""vlike  crew 

A,    ^  /'"otflWh0  thicks  man's  blood  with  cold.§ 


V 


Her  locks  were  yellow  as  gold^«^elV,i:  *(•? 
Her  skin  was  as  white  as  leprosy^ 
The  Nighf-'riuiT:TJife-in-Death  was 


nco 


=  ro 


f)path  and 


^ife-in-death 
/S2-8  have  dice^ 
I  t^for  the  ship's 
crew,  and 


The  naked Jiulk  alongside  came, 
^And  the  twain  were  casting  dice  ;||  t8»o/y 

This  stanza  was  fovind  added  in  the  handwriting 
of  the  Poet  in  the  margin  of  a  copy  of  the  Bristol 
edition  of  Lyrical  Ballads.  It  is  here  printed  for  the 
first  time. — Ed. 

t  They're  patch'd. — 1798. 

J  The   above   stanza  was   omitted   by  the   author 
in  his  own  collected  editions. — Ed.    <m«^-»*-  S 'ft  «  '$2-6 

§  And  she  was  far  liker  Death  than  he  ; 

Her  flesh  made  the  still  air  cold. — 1800.  /  S-rf^ 

U  Playing  dice. — lb.  /goj- 


lit 


pnntd 

2€  ' 


f      ^<£-3_-      ^clj^rs^^r 


£2*u-n-   .     S  l~ 


Ml——  — _■— f~  ~" 

A  Slip  of  Cole-  —  Has  any  one  ever  called 
ridge's.  attention  to  the  extraordina- 

ry blunder,  in  describing  natural  phe- 
nomena, which  occurs  in  the  Ancient 
Mariner  of  Coleridge  ?  At  the  moment 
of  the  terrific  apparition  of  the  phantom 
ship,  we  read  how 

"  The  western  ware  was  all  aflame, 
The  day  was  well-nigh  done  ; 
Almost  upon  the  western  wave 
Rested  the  broad  bright  sun." 


Then  comes  the  awful  game  of  dice, 
then  the  sunset,  and  then  the  instanta- 
neous tropical  night  and  the  miserable 
efforts  of  the  steersman,  when 

"  Clomh  above  the  eastern  bar 
The  horned  moon,  with  one  bright  star 
Within  the  nether  tip.1' 

But  if  the  moon  rose  in  the  east  and 
gradually  climbed  the  sky,  she  was  at 
or  near  her  full,  —  opposite  the  sun. 
Hence  she  could  not  be  horned,  or 
have  a  star  within  either  tip.  The  cres- 
cent moon,  with  her  horns,  is  of  course 
seen  in  the  west,  at  or  near  sunset,  and 
the  crescent  moon  is  steadily  setting 
and  getting  lower  in  the  sky  from  the 
instant  of  its  appearance.  It  may  also 
be  crescent  in  the  east  at  sunrise,  but 
tliis  has  no  application  here. 

The  significance  of  this  error  is  two- 
fold. First,  Coleridge  is  one  of  those 
authors  whom  his  admirers  generally 
will  not  allow  to  be  criticised ;  he  is 
supposed  to  be  justified  by  a  kind  of 
inspiration  in  anything  he  ever  wrote. 
In  such  circumstances,  there  is  some 
satisfaction  for  those  whose  taste  is  for 
a  wholly  different  style  of  composition, 


AUt^hiM 


h.  [June, 

/£« 

and  who  consider  Coleridge  a  peculiar-  J 
ly  proper  subject  for  criticism,  to  find 
the  sort  of  mistake  in  him  whicff,  if 
made  by  Scott,  Byron,  or  Moore,  would 
have  instantly  brought  down  on  the  of- 
fender a  swarm  of  harpies. 

But  there  is  a  much  deeper  signifi- 
cance in  this  mistake.     It  shows  that  a 
poet,  of  undoubted  genius  and  skill  in 
composition,  who  has  planned  and  com- 
posed   a   poem  with  profound  thought 
and  care,  may  in  the   course  of  forty 
lines  admit  an    impossible  incongruity, 
unnoticed  by  himself,  and,  as  time  has 
shown,  unnoticed  by  three  generations 
of  readers.     Yet  it  is  precisely  such  in- 
congruities that  cause  the  various  Ger- 
man critics  to  cut  up  the  Biad  and  Odys- 
sey into  separate  poems,  and  declare  that 
no  one  man  could  have  composed  either 
of  them.    Coleridge  tells  us  himself  that 
he  is  indebted  to  Wordsworth  for  two 
lines  of  the  poem.      Lachmann  would 
undoubtedly   argue    that    one    of   these 
two  poets  must  have   stopped  his  hand 
soon    after  describing   the   sunset,  and 
then  the  other   have    inserted    the   de- 
scription of  the  moon. 


f 

r 
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she  (the  lat- 
ter) winneth 

the  ancient  ^A^^f^i 
Manner.  /#e  o 

No  twilight 
within 
courts 
sun. 


mhghP)/ 
l  the  /  V 
s of  the  I  ' 


^tll 


\^ // 


At  the  rising    a 
of  the  Moon.„/\_ 


" Thegame  is  done  !  I've^ronj)IVe  won 
QuotrTshe,  and  whistle^  thrice. 

^  (The  Sun's  rim  dips ;  the  stars  rush  out : 
At  one  stride  comes  the  dark ; 
With  far-heard  whisper,  o'er  the  sea, 
Off  shot  the  spectre-bark. 

We  hsten'd  and  look'd  sideways  up  ! 

Fear  at  my  heart,  as  at  a  cup, 

My  life-blood  aeem'd  to  sip  ! 

The  stars  were  dim,  and  thick  the  night, 

The  steersman's  face  by  his  lamp  gleam'd  white : 

From  the  sails  the  dew  did  drip —       '       ^Ct^^-a"  s/3         '. 

Till  clomb  above  the  eastern  bar  c--£o-*^-t£«     t/J     ' 

The  horned  Moon,*  with  one  bright  star  ^J^t         /?^1/J 

Within  the  nether  tip.  "  A^-^fi 

One  after  one,  by  the  star-dogged  Moon, 
Too  quick  for  groan  or  sigh^ 
Each  turn'd  his  face  with  a  ghastly  pang, 
.And  cursed  me  with  his  eye.f 


One  after 
another. 


*  It  is  a  common  superstition  among  sailors  that 
something  evil  is  about  to  happen  whenever  a  star 
dogs  the  moon. — (MS.  Note  by-  S.  T.  C,  now  first 
printed.) 

A.  [•flA  gust  of  wind  sterte  up  behind 


Jo» 


And  whistled  thro'  his  bones  ; 

Thro'  the  holes  of  his  eyes  and  the  hole  of  his  mouth  A-e-&_ 

Half- whistles  and  half -groans.        ,  „   -,  /&oj~ 


ZS£  -£+r 


,    t?>—&USW 
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I  fear  thee  and  thy  glittering  eye./ 
And  thy  skinny  hand/so  brbwry"=- 
Fear  not,  fear  not,  thou  wedding^guest ! 
This  body  dropt  not  down.  I  2t   ' 


if  '  <*" 


sister,  in  the  autumn   of   1797,  that   this  poem  was 
planned  and  in  part  composed.  S/S^  /_ 

["  In  the  autumn  of  1797  he  (Coleridge),  my  sister, 
and  myself  started  from  Alfoxden  pretty  late  in  the 
afternoon  with  a  view  to  visit  Linton  and  the  Valley  of 
Stones,  near  to  it.  Accordingly  we  set  off  and  pro- 
ceeded along  the  Quantock  Hills  towards  Watchet, 
and  in  the  course  of  this  walk  was  planned  the  poem 
of  The  Aticient  Mariner,  founded  on  a  dream,  as  Mr. 
Coleridge  said,  of  his  friend  Mr,  Cruikshank.  Much 
the  greatest  part  of  the  story  was  Mr.  Coleridge's  inven- 
tion, but  certain  parts  I  suggested  :  for  example,  some 
crime  was  to  be  committed  which  should  bring  upon 
the  Old  Navigator,  as  Coleridge  afterwards  delighted 
to  call  him,  the  spectral  persecution,  as  a  consequence 
of  that  crime  and  his  own  wanderings.  I  had  been 
reading  in  Shelvocke's  Voyages  a  day  or  two  before 
that,  while  doubling  Cape  Horn,  they  frequently  saw 
albatrosses  in  that  latitude,  the  largest  sort  of  sea-fowl, 
some  extending  their  wings  twelve  or  thirteen  feet. 
•  Suppose,'  said  I,  '  you  represent  him  as  having  killed 
one  of  these  birds  on  entering  the  South  Sea,  and  that 
the  tutelary  spirits  of  these  regions  take  upon  them  to 
avenge  the  crime.'  The  incident  was  thought  fit  for 
the  purpose  and  adopted  accordingly.  I  also  sug- 
gested the  navigation  of  the  ship  by  the  dead  men,  but 
do  not  recollect  that  I  had  anything  more  to  do  with 
the  scheme  of  the  poem.  The  gloss  with  which  it 
was  subsequently  accompanied  was  not  thought  of  by 
either  of  us  at  the  time,  at  least  not  a  hint  of  it  was 


V 
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But  the  an 
cient  Ma- 
riner assur- 


But  the  an- 
cient Ma- 


Alone,  alone,  all  all  alone/       >  /  fr}  j  f2^« 
■  ^.lAlone  on  a  wide  wide  sea  !  M  /  Sjt, 

eth  him  of  '7r\    .      j  .  '  1        ■*_-  * 

his  bodily        |And  never  a  saint  took  pity  on* 

life,  and  pro-        tTT  1   • 

ceedeth  to  re-       My  SOul  111  3g0ny. 
late  his  horri- 
ble penance. 


He  despiseth 
the  creatures 


The  many  men/  so  beautiful  \y  . 

And  they  all  dead  did  lief/"*™  •'*<*?-  ; 
of  the  calm.  -^-fAnd  a  thousand  thousand  t  slimy  things 
Lived  on/  and  so  did  I. 

And  envieth       I  look'd  upon  the  rottingjsea, 
shouidlL,       And  drew  my  eyes  away  f~ 
SlkadTilr^iook'd'upoh  the  rotting  deck,! 
'     And  there  the  dead  men  lay. 

given  to  me,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  a  gratuitous 

afterthought.     We  began  the  composition  together  on 

"that,  to  me,  memorable  evening.     I  furnished  two  or 

three  lines  at  the  beginning  of  the  poem,  in  particular — 

'  And  listen'd  like  a  three  years'  child ; 

The  Mariner  had  his  will.' 

These  trifling  contributions,  all  but  one,  which  Mr.  C. 

has  with  unnecessary  scrupulosity  recorded,  slipped  out 

of  his  mind,  as  they  well  might.     As  we  endeavoured 

to  proceed  conjointly  (I  speak  of  the  same  evening), 

our  respective  manners  proved  so  widely  different  that 

it  would  have  been  quite  presumptuous  in  me  to  do 

anything   but    separate    from   an   undertaking   upon 

which  I  could  only  have  been  a  clog." — Wordsworth 

(see  Memoirs  of  William  Wordswortk,  London,  1851, 

CcjC    &-&-*>  vol.  i.,  pp.  107-108).]  A 

-o^*'4-'  1*  *  Alone  on  the  wide  wide  Sea ; 


/<9i^e_^-7  sC*si*-'~'  3ft  *  Alone  on  the  wide  wide  Sea ; 
/     fP/Y ■  And  Christ  would  take  no  pity  on/fe;. — 1798.  >  fo-o 

alt.  c^—~*~'*~7     T  t  A  million  million. — lb.  (J««    /  t^i ' 
t^L~S-   Cc^^    -f  J  The  eldritch  deck.— lb.     ^<  «^£,  y^a  0  ,-_ 


j^i'ju}*^^ 


Page  83.  —  THE  RIME  OF  THE  ANCIENT  MARINER. 

The  following  interesting  notices  concerning  "  The  Ancient  Mariner" 
are  contained  in  a  letter  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce,  the  well-known 
admirable  Editor  of  old  Plays ,  to  the  late  H.  N.  Coleridge :  — 

"When  my  truly  honoured  friend  Mr.  Wordsworth  was  last  in  Lon- 
don, soon  after  the  appearance  of  De  Quincy's  papers  in  'Tail's  Magazine,' 
he  dined  with  me  in  Gray's  Inn,  and  made  the  following  statement,  which, 
I  am  quite  sure,  I  give  you  correctly:  '"The  Ancient  Mariner"  was 
founded  on  a  strange  dream,  which  a  friend  of  Coleridge  had,  who  fancied 
he  saw  a  skeleton  ship,  with  figures  in  it.  We  had  both  determined  to 
write  some  poetry  for  a  monthly  magazine,  the  profits  of  which  were  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  a  little  excursion  we  were  to  make  together.  "  The 
Ancient  Mariner"  waa  intended  for  this  periodical,  but  was  too  long. 
I  had  very  little  share  in  the  composition  of  it,  for  I  soon  found  that  the 
style  of  Coleridge  and  myself  would  not  assimilate.  Besides  the  lines  (in 
the  fourth  part), 

"And  thou  art  long,  and  lank,  and  brown, 
As  is  the  ribbed  sea-sand," 

I  wrote  the  stanza  (in  the  first  part), 

"He  holds  him  with  his  glittering  eye  — 
The  Wedding-Guest  stood  still, 
And  listens  like  a  three-years'  child : 
The  Mariner  hath  his  will," 

and  four  or  five  lines  more  in  different  parts  of  the  poem,  which  I  could 
not  now  point  out.  The  idea  of  "  shooting  an  albatross"  was  mine;  for  t 
hud  been  reading  Shelvocke's  Voyages,  wliich  probably  Coleridge  never  saw. 
I  also  suggested  the  reanimation  of  the  dead  bodies ,  to  work  the  ship/ " 
/see  also  "Memoirs  oi  William  Wordsworth,"  by  Dr.  Christopher  Words- 
[worth,  vol.  L,  chap,  xi.,  p.  107—8.    ft  r  (rf-"  *-*~-**^*  f-o~*r?^ 9 


*«^ 
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I  look'd  to  Heaven,  and  tried  to  pray ; 
But  or  ever  a  prayer  had  gusht, 
A  wicked  whisper  came/  and  made 
My  heart  as  dry  as  dust 

I  closed  my  lidsyand  kept  them  close, 
And  the  balls  like  pulses  beat ;  7*^  2£-  t><~^ 

0  For  the  sky  and  the  sea,  and  the  sea  and  the  sky 
Lay  like  a  load  on  my  weary  eye, 
And  the  dead  were  at  my  feet 


The 


fie  cold  sweat  melted  from  their  limbs, 
lor  rot  nor  reek  did  they  :  y 
The  look  with  which  they  look'd  on  me  * 
Had  never  pass'd  away.  ^*_  , 

An  orphan's  curse  would  drag  to  Hell  f- 2-  J 

A  spirit  from  on  high ;  ""  ^ 

,„  But  onY  more  horrible  than  that 
I  Is  the  curse  in  a  dead  man's  eye  ! 

Seven  days,  seven  nights,  I  saw  that  curse, 

And  yet  I  could  not  die. 


But  the  curse 
Hveth  for  him 
in  the  eye  of 
the  dead 


**7- 


>?  9 


'J 


/8 


-9 


The  moving  Moon  went  up  the  skyS 
And  no  where  did  abide  : 
Softly  she  was  going  up./ 
And  a  star  or  two  beside — 


In  his  loneli- 
ness and 
fixedness  he 
yeameth  to- 
wards the 


journeying 
Moon,  and 
.  the  stars  that 

still  sojourn,  yet  still  move  onward  ;  and  everywhere  the  blue  sky  belongs  to 
them,  and  is  their  appointed  rest,  and  their  native  country  and  their  own  natural 
homes,  which  they  enter  unannounced,  as  lords  that  are  certainly  expected,  and 
yet  there  is  a  silent  joy  at  their  arrivaL 


# 


SB 
'8Zo 

>4 
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Her  beams  bemock'd  the  sultry  main, 
«^<r    jJLike  April  hoar-frost  spread  ;iLl 

But  where  the  ship's  huge  shadow  lay, 
The  charmed  water  burnt  alway 
A  still  and  awful  red. 


By  the  light 
of  the  Moon 
he  beholdeth 
God's  crea- 
tures of  the 
great  calm. 


Beyond  the  shadow  of  the  ship, 

I  watch's  the  water-snakes  : 

They  mov^d  in  tracks  of  shining  white,  I 

And  when  they  rear'd,  the  elfish  light 

Fell  off  in  hoary  flakes. 


Within  the  shadow  of  the  ship 

I  watch'd  their  rich  attire  : 

Blue,  glossy  green,  and  velvet  blacky 

They  coil'd  and  swam  ;  and  every  track 

Was  a  flash  of  golden  fire. 


Their  beauty 
and  their 
happiness. 
jSoo  fH<>- 

He  blesseth 
them  in  his 
heart. 

9  --ik 


*&&** 


The  spell  be- 
gins to  break. 


O  happy  living  things  !  no  tongue 

Their  beauty  might  declare  :      ^/iC 

A  spring  of  love  gushM  frorrfmyheart, 

And  I  bless'd  them  unaware  ! ,    J  to 

Sure  my  kind  samt  took  pity  on  me,         ,%xn 

And  I  bless'd  them  unaware. 

The  selfsame  moment  I  could  pray  ; 
And  from  my  neck  so  free 
The  Albatross  fell  off,  and  sank 
Like  lead  into  the  sea. 


5^-*    *  Like  morning  frosts  yspread^J-i  758^ 
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o 


H 


TPARTJV. 

y<'\t  is  a  gentle  thing,      ~*  /  e  *" f 
Beloved  from  pole  to  pole  !      /3-o^*v 
To  Mary  Queen  the  praise  be  given  ! 
She  sent  the  gentle  sleep  from  Heaven," 
That  slid  into  my  soul. 


A- 


The  silly  buckets  on  the  deck, 
That  had  so  long  remain  dfc  j'g*>r  &.$■  .9 
I  dreamt  that  they  were  filUd  with  dew  \ 
And  when  I  awoke;  it  rain  d.  " 

f  L  1818 


My  lips  were  wet,  my  throat  was  cold, 
My  garments  all  were  dank ; 
Sure  I  had  drunken  in  my  dreams/' 
And  still  my  body  drank 


3> 


By  grace  of 
the  holy 
Mother,  the 
ancient  Ma- 
riner is  re- 
freshed with 
rain. 


I  movdd,  and  could  not  feel  my  limbs  :  . 
I  was  so  light-^-almost  >/  /fo  r~ 

I  thought  that  I  had  died  in  sleep, 
And  was  a  blessed  ghost. 

£And  soon  I  heard  a  roaring  wind  :^J 
It  did  not  come  anear ; 
But  with  its  sound  it  shook  the  sails, 
That  were  so  thin  and  sere. 


^ 


The  roaring  wind  !  it  roar'd  far  ofL-J-1798. 


He  heareth 
sounds  and 
seeth  strange 
sights  and 
commotions 
in  the  sky 
and  the  ele- 
ment. 
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S 
The  upper  air  burst  into  life  \^ 

And  a  hundred  fire-flags  sheen/ 

To  to  fro  they  were  hurried  about ; 

Jim  j  (8^3  And  to  and  fro,  and  in  and  out/ 

"^  /The  wan  stars  Hanced  between.  * 

>Lnd  the  coming  jyind  did  roar  more  loud,  ? 
■#**     J/Andjlhe  sails  did  sigh  like  sedge jj 

And  the  rain  pour'd  down  from  one  black 
cloud;       ^&^/;t-«? 
&y/A*/f  '    The  Moon  was  at  its  edge. 

4-   [The  thick  black  cloud  was  cleft,  and  still f? 
A^Ju  a  The  Moon  was*  at  its  side  : 

Like  waters  shot  from  some  high  crag, 
yZ*^e£<i      The  lightning  jell  with  never  a  jag/ 
"  A  river  steep  and  wide. 

The  bodies  ofWThe  loud  wind  never  reach'd  the  ship 

crew  *eS  /.Y?*  n0W  tne  SmP  move<i  °n  !  { 

-S^iand    Beneath  the  lightning  and  the  moon 
^^l       Y"  m '        The  dead  men  gave  a  groan.       '  *  »• « 

is/H       They  groarid,  they  stirr'd,  they  all  uprose, 
i/fa.  /^e  /  Nor  spake,  nor  mov^d  their  eyes ; 

/  It  had  been  strange,  even  in  a  dream 

To  have  seen  those  dead  men  rise. 

~/\      *  The  stars  dance  on  between.-/-!  798. 
+"      f  Hark  !  hark  I  the  thick  black  cloud  is  cleft. — lb. 
I       J  The  strong  wind  reach'd  the  ship  :  it  roar'd 
And  dropp'd  down,  like  a  stone  !-^-/i. 

JiC^   ^A^J^  yt^c^-7    aOrz^s^  fam  m^.   ^^<^A  ajitn*  <4- 


e 
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The  helmsman  steeiM,  the  ship  mov^d  on  ; 

Yet  never  a  breeze  up-blew  ;        f/Ls~s-£r/^£*~~ 

The  mariners  all  'gan  work  the  ropes, 

Where  they  were  wont  to  do  ;  * 

They  raised  their  limbs  like  lifeless  tools — 

We  were  a  ghastly  crew. 


-d^Lej2S2-0L~ 


ty  v 


The  body  of  my  brother's  son 
Stood  by  me,  knee  to  knee  : 


^5 


The  body  and  I  pull'd  at  one  rope, 

Put   \\t*    oir\    nATirrnt   +s\    mo.  *«^     'Bl~$-  + 


S--3 


But  he  said  nought  to  me.*" 

"  I  fear  thee,  ancient  Mariner  ! " 

Be  calm,  thou  Wedding-Guest !     &>  -  a  ,Sao 

'Twas  not  those  souls  that  fled  in  pain,    /» <0 

Which  to  their  corses  came  again, 

But  a  troop  of  spirits  blest : 
z  tot  /&v~sr 

S   li-LS-9 

.For  when  it  dawn'dt — they  dropp'd  their 

arms'£  ft>»*f-J> 
And  cluster^  round  the  mast ;   : 

A-  * 

Sweet  sounds   rose    slowly  through-  their 


mouths 


y 


And  from  their  bodies  pass'd.    => 


S-? 


But  not  by 
the  souls  of 
the  men,  nor 
hy  demons  of 
earth  or 
middle  air, 
but  by  a 
^blessed  troop 
of  angelic 
spirits,  sent 
down  by  the 
invocation  of 
the  guardian 
saint. 


/!lc 


*  This  stanza  continues  thus  in  the  edition  of  1 798  : — 
"  And  I  quaked  to  think  of  my  own  voice 
How  frightful  it  would  be !" 
The  subsequent  stanza  was  added  in  the  edition  of 
1800. — Ed. 


t 


t  The  day-light  dawn'd. — 1798. 
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OJ 


o« 


v. 

'i 


Around,  around,  flew  each  sweet  sound, 
Then  darted  to  the  sun  ;  : 
Slowly  the  sounds  came  back  agaiiy 
Now  mix'd,  now  one  by  one. 

Sometimes  a/dropping  from  the  sky 
I  heard  the  sky-lark^  sing  ;    cCasu-^-00^ 
Sometimes  all  little  birds  that  arey    i 
How  they  seem'd  to  fill  the  sea  and  air 

i    /£2-8'»   . 

With  their  sweet  jargdning  ! 

And  now  'twas  like  all  instruments, 

Now  like  a  lonely  flute  ; 

And  now  it  is  an  angel's  songy 

That  makes  the  heavens  be  mute. 
-  Jtt.i-9 

*  It  ceased ;  yet  still  the  sails  made  on 

oJ  A  pleasant  noise  till  noon, 

<g  A  noise  like  of  a  hidden  brook 

»  In  the  leafy  month  of  June, 

£>  That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  night 

L   Singeth  a  quiet  tune. 

J  ([Listen,  O  listen,  thou  Wedding-Guest ! 
I"  Mariner  !  thou  hast  thy  will : 
For  that^vhich  comes  out  of  thine  eye  doth 

1  molrd  ' 


make 
My  body  and  soul  to  be  still." 


*  I  heard  the  lavrock  sing. — 1798. 


^ 


<5>- 


/ 
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Never  sadder  tale  was  told 
To  a  man  of  woman  born  :  . 

Sadder  and  wiser  thou  Wedding-<S^uest  ! 
Thou'lt  rise  to-morrow  morn. 

Never  sadder  tale  was  heard 
By  a  man  of  woman  bom  : 
The  Mariners  all  retum'd  to  work 
As  silent  as  beforne. 

The  Mariners  all  'gan  pull  the  ropes, 
j  But  look  at  me  they  n'old  : 
|  Thought  I,  I  am  as  thin  as  air— 
(They  cannot  me  behold.^*]- 

Till  noon  we  ajaiejtly.sail'd  on,f 
Yet  never  a  breeze  did  breathe  : 
Slowly  and  smoothly  went  the  ship/ 
Mov^d  onward  from  beneath. 


^ 


J   0<L&^^f~Ccf 


Under  the  keel  nine  fathom  deepi 
From  the  land  of  mist  and  snowy 
The  spirit  slid  :  and  it  was  jjg      fif*. 
That  made  the  jship  to  go. 
The  sails  at  noon  left  off  their  tune^ 
And  the  ship  stood  still  also. 


/  8  GO 


The  lonesome 
spirit  from 
the  south- 
pole  carries 
on  the  ship 
as  far  as  the 
line,  in  obe- 
dience to  the 
angelic 
troop,  but 
still  requireth 
vengeance. 


*  The  above  four  stanzas  only  appear  in  the  edition 
of  1798. — Ed. 

f  Till  noon  we  silently  sail'd  on, — 1798.  $  8  a  o   /9^zT~ 


+ 


•*t  so 
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The  Sun,  right  up  above  the  masty 
-  ,  „  „Had  fix'd  her  to  the  ocean  : 
/«*?-  But  in  a  minute  she  'gan  stir/ 
*"  '  With  a  short  uneasy  motion — 

Backwards  and  forwards  half  her  length 
With  a  short  uneasy  motion. 

Then.like  a  pawing  horse  let  go, 
She  made  a  sudden  bound  : 
It  flung  the  blood  into  my  head, 
Afc-   [And  I  fell  down  in  a  swound.* 


The  Polar 
.  Spirit's  fel- 

dtl/nU.T\J     low-demons, 

,,q  inhabitants 
'*  /  oftheele- 

't  part  in  his 
wrong ;  and 
two  of  them 
relate,  one  to 
the  other, 
that  penance 
long  and  hea- 
vy for  the  an- 
cient Mari- 
ner hath  been 
accorded  to 
the  Polar 
Spirit,  who 
returneth 
southward. 


How  long  in  that  same  fit  I  lay, 
I  have  not  to  declare  ; 
But  ere  my  living  life  return'd, 
I  heardyand  in  my  soul  discern'd 
Two  voices  in  the  air. . 

"  Is  it  he  ?*"quoth  one,  "  Is  this  the  man  ? 
By  him  who  died  on  cross, 
With  his  cruel  bow  he  laid  full  low     &*~?  ^ 
The  harmless  Albatross. 


"  The  spirit  who  bideth  by  himself 
In  the  land  of  mist  and  snow, 
He  lovrfd  the  bird  that  lov^d  the  man 
„  Who  shot  him  with  his  bow." 

The  other  was  a  softer  voice, 
As  soft  as  honey-dew  : 

-^4-     *  And  I  fell  into  a  swound. — 1798.  »  P"  °  /^J~ 
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Quoth  he^TEhe  man  hath  penance  done, 
And  penance  more  will  doT^ 


/^art)  VI. 

FIRST  VOICE. 

"DUT  tell  me,  tell  me  !  speak  again, 

'"''Thy  soft  response  renewing — 
What  makes  that  ship  drive  on  so  fast  ? 
What  is  the  Ocean  doing  ? 

SECOND   VOICE. 

Still  as  ajslave  before  his_lord,rM 
The  Ocean  hath  no  blast ; 


\ 


His  great  brigfit  'eye  most  silently!    C\  I 
Up  to  the  "Moon  is  cast —  i 

If  he  may  know  which  way  to  go  ;  . 
For  she  guides  him  smooth  or  grim. 
See,  brother,  see  !  how  graciously 
She  looketh  down  on  him. 


FIRST   VOICE. 

But  why  drives  on  that  ship  so  fasy 
Without_or]wave  or  wind  ? 

SECOND   VOICE. 

The  air  is  cut  away  before, 
And  closes  from  behind. 
vol.  11.  E 


The  Mariner 
hath  been 
cast  into  a 
trance  ;  for 
the  angelic 
power  causeth 
the  vessel  to 
drive  north- 
ward faster 
than  human 
life  could  en- 
dure. 


5° 
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Fly,  brother,  fly  !  more  high,  more  high  ! 


Or  we  shall  be  belated  : 

For  slow  and  slow  that  ship  will  go, 

When  the  Mariner's  trance  is  abated." 


V 


The  superna- 
tural motion 
is  retarded ; 
the  Mariner 
awakes,  and 
his  penance 
begins  anew. 


yte 


The  curse  is 
finally  expi- 
ated. 


I  woke,  and  we  were  sailing  on 

As  in  a  gentle  weather :  ^^_ 

'Twas  night,  calm  night,  the  Moon  was  high ; 

The  dead  men  stood  together. 

All  stood  together  on  the  deck, 
For  a  charnel-dungeon  fitter : 
All  fix'd  an  me  their  stony  eyes, 
That  in  the  Moon  did  glitter. 


pang,  the  curse,  with  which  they  died, 
.  rjeyer  pass'd  away  :  e    /Hry  %P>  iM-* 


The 

Had'  rjeyer  pass'd  away 

I  could  not  draw  my  eyes  from  theirs/ 

Nor  turn  them  up  to  pray. 


I  And  now  this  spell  was  snapt :  once  more 
/ 1  view'd  the  ocean  green, 
V-  I  And  look'd  far  forth,  yet  little  saw 
l_Of  what  had  else  been  seen — * 

Like  one  that  on  a  lonesome  t  road 
Doth  walk  in  fear  and  dread, 

-^T"~      *  And  in  its  time  the  spell  was  snapt, 
And  I  could  move  my  een : 
I  look'd  far-forth,  but  little  saw 

Of  what  might  else  be  seen. — 1798. 
t  Lonely — lb^ 
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And  having  once  turn'd  round,  walks  ony 
And  turns  no  more  his  head ;  -.  ' 

Because  he  knows,  a  frightful  fiend 
Doth  close  behind  him  tread. 

But  soon  there  breathed  a  wind  on  me, 
Nor  sound  nor  motion  made  : 
Its  path  was  not  upon  the  seay 
In  ripple  or  in  shade. 

It  raised  my  hair,  it  fann'd  my  cheek  . 
Like  a  meadow-gale  of  spring — 
It  mingled  strangely  with  my  fears, 
Yet  it  felt  like  a  welcoming. 

Swiftly,  swiftly  flew  the  ship, 

Yet  she  saiFd  softly  too :    e_  /  £■«"  9*1  ' 8 1 8 '  $ 

Sweetly,  sweetly  blew  the  breeze — 

On  me  alone  it  blew. 

O  oU*^~4  j°y({*ao .'t??'^    o<^^^  ^J*y 
Oh !  dream  of  joy  1  is  this  indeed  And  the  an- 

The  light-house  top  I  see  ?  n  "behoSith 

IsthistheMlPisthistheJbrk?  ^       Jjsu^ve 

Is  this  mine  own  countree  ?     c-^-t^rX^  e-e    ,  g„  »  i**j- 

We  drifted  o'er  thejjarbour-bar, 

And  I  with  sobs  did  pray — 

^■0  let  me  be  awake,  my  God  !       '  V(H 

Or  let  me  sleep  alway^^  ^) 

The  harbour-bay  was  clear  as  glass,  . 

So  smoothv  it  was  strewn  !  -"*•'  £*~ 
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And  on  the  bay  the  moonlight  lay, 

And  the  shadow  of  the  moon. 

r— 

[The  moonlight  bay  was  white  all  o'er. 

Till  rising  from  the  samey 

Full  many  shapes,  that  shadows  were, 

Like  as  of  torches  came. 


A  little  distance  from  the  prow 
Those  dark-red  shadows  were ; 
But  soon  I  saw  that  my  own  flesh 
Was  red  as  in  a  glare. 

I  tum'd  my  head  in  fear  and  dread, 
^j  And  by  the  holy  roody 
tj   The  bodies  had  advanced,  and  now 
H  Before  the  mast  they  stood. 


They  lifted  up  their  stiff  right  arms, 
They  held  them  straiwit  and  tight ; 
And  each  right-arm  burnt  like  a  torch, 
A  torch  that's  borne  upright. 
Their  stony  eyeballs  glitter'd  on 
In  the  red  and  smoky  light. 

I  pra/d  and  tum'd  my  head  away 
Forth  looking  as  before. 
There  was  no  breeze  upon  the  bay, 
wave  against  the  shore.]* 


i\ 


V^No 


*  The  above  five  stanzas  are  only  in  the  edition  of  • 
1798.— Ed. 
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The  rock  shone  bright,  the  kirk  no  less, 
That  stands  above  the  rock  : 
The  moonlight  steeped  in  silentness 
The  steady  weathercock.    ° 

And  the  bay  was  white  with  silent  light, 
Till  rising  from  the  same/ 

,  1  -,  /     1  The  angelic 

Full  many  shapes,  that  shadows  were,  spirits  leave 

t  ■  i  the  dead 

In  crimson  colours  came.  bodies, 

A  little  distance  from  the  prow  ^thei?Pown 

Those  crimson  shadows  were  :  forms  of  '"s1"- 

I  turned  my  eyes  upon  the  deck —  #■    >  f-°S'  f%  /S-^s.j 
Oh/  Christ !  what  saw  I  there  !  ? 

Each  corse  lay  flat,  lifeless  and  flat,  * 
Andyby  the  holy  rood^ 
A  man  all  light,  a  seraph-man, 
On  every  corse  there  stood. 

f 

This  seraph-band,  each  wav/d  his  hand : 
It  was  a  heavenly  sight !  ;  ; 
They  stood  as  signals  to  the  land, 
Each  one  a  lovely  light : 

f 

This  seraph-band,  each  wa\jfed  his  hand, 

No  voice  did  they  impart — 

No  voice;  but  fih  !  the  silence  sank     G  o  ,so,     '8-iry. 

Like  music  on  my  heart 

But  soon  I  heard  the  dash  of  oars, 
I  heard  the  Pilot's  cheer : 


17  >& 


>,£**. 


t 
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My  head  was  tum'd  perforce  away/ 
tAnd  I  saw  a  boat  appear. 

§  [Then  vanish'd  all  the  lovely  lights ; 
The  bodies  rose  anew  : 
With  silent  pace,  each  to  his  place, 
Came  back  the  ghastly  crew. 
The  wind  that  shade  nor  motion  made 
On  me  alone  it  blew.]  * 

TheTilot.and  the  Pilot's  boy/ 
I  heard  them  coming  fast : 
Dear  Lord  in  Heaven  !  it  was  a  joy. 
The  dead  men  could  not  blast. 


y 


I  saw  a  third — I  heard  his  voice  : 

It  is  the  Hermit  good ! 

He  singeth  loud  his  godly  hymns 

That  he  makes  in  the  wood. 

He'll  shrieve  my  soul,  he'll  wash  away 

The  Albatross's  blood. 


*  This  stanza  only  appears  in  the  edition  of  1798. 
In  a  copy  of  that  edition  the  stanza  is  marked  through, 
and  the  following  lines  are  substituted  in  the  margin 
in  the  handwriting  of  the  author  :— 

"  Then  vanish'd  all  the  lovely  lights, 
The  spirits  of  the  air, 
No  souls  of  mortal  men  were  they, 
But  spirits  bright  and  fair." 
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£ 


i  \rtJvii. 


'"PHIS  Hermit  good  lives  in  that  wood  The  Hermit 

Which  slopes  down  to  the i»ea. 
How  loudly  his  sweet  voice  he  rears ! 

He  loves  to  talk  with  marineres  ^Layt^^-e^uf   fP*  •  /f*}- 

That  come  from  a  far  countree.  ^ 

He  kneels  at  monyand  noon,  and  eve — 

He  hath  a  cushion  plump  : 

It  is  the  moss,  that  wholly  hides 

The  rotted  old  oak-stump. 


f!-*J~ 


^t-£  '/» 


Thejkiff-boat  near'd:  I  heard  them  talk,       <n^A.'^  <S^_ 
"  Whyrtthis  is  strange,  I  trow  !  *-"  Gu~*_.   /  8 1;  .  c; 

*  Where  are  those  lights  so  many  and  fair<- 
That  signal  made  but  now  ? V 

"  Strange,  by  my  faith  P^the  Hermit  said —     Approaches 
"  And  they  answer'd  not  our  cheer ! .  Jj£kK  with 

''  The  planks  look  warpjd/^  kgd^see  those  sails/ 


How  thin  they  are  and  sere  ! 
/  I  never  saw  aught  like  to  them^        cr**.f&t    -y/i 
Unless  perchance  it  were 

f.        7%J2- 

Brown  skeletons  *  of  leaves  that  lag 
*  My  forest-brook  along ;  ; 

J  Sao    /  S-trJ- 

*  The  skeletons.— 1 798-18 1 7. 
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''  When  the  jvy-tod  is  heavy  with  snow, 
f  And  the_owlet  whoops  to  the  wolf  below^ 
That  eats~the  she-wolfs  young7*~~~ 

k-*^t  itZP  "  Dear  Lord  !  it  hath  a  fiendish  look — 

(The  Pilot  made  reply) 
/   I  am  a-fear'd'^ — "  Push  on,  push  on  l1^ 
f"  Said  the  Hermit  cheerily. 


/f»r 


frtJZ, 


y^^- 


The  boat  came  closer  to  the  ship, 
-/  ButTnor  spake  nor  stirr/d ^,gZ°~  "  'n>j- 

Thejioat  came  close  beneatn  theship, 
xtk.a.Lt  fS«o  And  straight  a  sound  was  heard.  \ 

The  ship  sud-     Under  the  water  it  rumbled  on, 
eth. y  s  Still  louder  and  more  dread  : 

It  reach'd  the_§hip,  it  split  the  bay ; 

The  .ship  went  down  like  lead. 

The  ancient      Stunn'd  by  that  loud  and  dreadful  sound, 

savedin the      Which  sky  and  ocean  smote,  ; 

Pilot's  boat.       Like  on£  that  hath  been  seyen  days  (jj-Q^yn'd 

My  body  lay  afloat ;  '. 
>  /w     BuJ^swift  as  dreams,  myself  I  found 
Within  the  Pilot's  boat. 

Upon  the  whirl,  where  sank  the__§hip, 
The  boat  spun  round  and  round  ;  1 
And  all  was  still,  save  that  the  hill 
%  Was  telling  of  the  sound. 

I  moved  my  lips-4-the  Pilot  shriek'd 

And  fell  down  in  a  fit ;  .  *"         '*** 


'   '      tow 
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The  holy  Hermit  raised  his  eyes/ 
Andpray'd  where  he  did  sit. 

Je  so ft  2-% .  9 

I  took  the  oars  :  the  Pilot's  boy, 

Who  now  doth  crazy  go, 

Laugh'd  loud  and  long,  and  all  the  while 

His  eyes  weSt  to  and  fro. 

"  Ha  !  ha  !"  quoth  he,  "  full  plain  I  see  . 

The  Devil  knows  how  to  row." 

And  now/ all  in  my  own  countree/-  c^**-****  **-"-     '  £,j— 
I  stood  on  the  firm  land'! 

The  Hermit  stepp'd  forth  from  the  boat,  e.  /g-oj- ^g^g  ■<) 

And  scarcely  he  could  stand. 

I O  shrieve  me,  shrieve  me,  holyjnan  1"  The  amient 

The  Hermit  cross'd  his  brow ''  Mariner 

£  /  S  2L£  -p  .  earnestly 

I  Say  quick,"  quoth  he,  u  I  bid  thee  say-^A       th^Hemit 
What  manner/of/man  art  thou  ?"  to  shrieve 

L- '...  ,  „_  ._  /tsnx^C  m  nsrrnjf  trio*,  him  ;  and  the 
/*"°/P*/     ""  OsiJ'-T&iu.l      oenanceof 

Forthwith  this  frame  of  mine  was  wrench'd  '    {j£1falls  on  ****/*  ■■■  C 
With  a  wrjful  agony,  *-    /*•«./  s^j-  ytf  /te^  .^y^a 

Which  forced  me  to  begin  my  tale  J  '  *~*3~ 

And  then  it  left  me  free. 

!  I  Since  then,i  at  an  uncertain  hour, 
'  That  agony  returns  :       r*~~ifs^&  cx-^t^-cy. 

And  till  my  ghastly  tale  is  told, 
1  This  heart  within  me  burns.*  "Z^'/goz,  '?ns'rai"eth1 

[ "^  '  ou~    him  to  travel 

\    «rfr  from  land  to 

f  "T*C  *  Since  then  at  an  uncertain  hour  land ; 

Now  ofttimes  and  now  fewer, 

That  anguish  comes  and  makes  me  tell 

My  ghastly  aventure. — 1798. 


And  ever  and 
anon 

throughout 
/  fo  a        his  future  life 

<we<A    "SEEL 
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I  pass,  like  night,  from  land  to  land ; 
I  have  strange  power  of  speech ; 
rirji  The,  moment  that  his  face  I  see^- 

/  j •  i  S  •  ?      ^      I  know  the  man  that  must  hear  me  :  \ 
To  him  my  tale  I  teach. 

What  loud  uproar  bursts  from  that  door  ! 

The  wedding-guests  are  there  : 

But  in  the^garden-bower  the_bride 

And_bride-maids  singing  are : 

And  hark  the  little _yesper  ben/" 

Which  biddeth  meTo  prayerK  .  /<?»«  /f»j" 

O  Wedding-^uest !  this  soul  hath  been 
Alone  on  a  wide  wide  sea  : 
So  lonely  'twas,  that  God  himself 
Scarce  seemed  there  to  be. 

hi-   . 
O  sweeter  than  the  marriage-feast, 

'Tis  sweeter  far  to  mey 

To  walk  together  to  the  kirk 

With  a  goodly  company£Py»  /ff/>"  -L__ 

To  walk  together  to  thejrirk, 

And  all  together  pray,      *_ 

While  each  to  his  great  father  bends, 

Old  men,  and  babes,  and  loving  friends, 

And  youths  and  maidens  gay  ! 

And  to  teach,     Farewell,  farewell !  but  this  I  tell 

by  his  own 

example,  To  thee,  thou  Wedding-Guest ! 

love  and  re-  ^j  £7 


A 
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He  prayeth  well  who  loveth  well 
Both  man  and  bird  and  beast 

He  prayeth  besk  who  loveth  best . 
All  things  both  great  and  small ;  ; 
For  the  dear  God, who  loveth  us, 
He  made  and  loveth  all/^ 
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verence  to  all 
things  that 
God  made 
and  loveth. 


The  Mariner,  whose  eye  is  bright, 
Whose  beard  with  age  is  hoar, 
Is  gone  :;and  now  the  W^edding-Guest 
Turn'd  from  the  bridegroom's  door. 

He  wenOike  one  that  hath  been  stunnM/ 
And  is  of  sense  forlorn  : 
A  sadder  and  a  wiser  man 
He  rose  the  morrow  morn. 


/Z-v-t 


~7  frrj- 


*■   '*-«-i-S(i  i?tl%  y 


c 


o 


Vv 


6 


9**+^. 


X. 


sJj- 


—  — 


v£5f 


frc  a 


?~*S) 


**~*  -fv^^f^^^y^^  ^y 


,4^C—-*-^> 


*-  Jr**zJ?£&z- 


* 


(Z^U^c~<p/-&--fre^ 


[The  Fragment  of  Christalel,  although  communicated 
to  many  friends  in  MS.  during  the  previous  eighteen 
years,  was  not  printed  till  1816,  when  it  was  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Murray  of  Albemarle-street,  as  a  thin 
"r    octavo  of  64  pages  in  conjunction  with  Kubla  Khan, 
■     a  Vision,  and  The  Pains  of  Sleep,   /v/i  I-  V/i    I  -  ^  *t 
Some  years  before  that  publication  two  of  the  MS. 
copies  of  Christalel  alluded  to  came  under  the  in- 
spection and  one  of  them  into  the  possession  of  Mr. 
J.  Payne  Collier,  who  in  the  volume  entitled  Seven 
Lectures  on  Shakespeare   and  Milton,  by   the  late 
S.  T.  Coleridge,  edited  by  him  in  1856,  has  noticed 
(pp.  xxxix-xliii)  a  few  verbal  differences  between  these 
and  the  published  version. — Ed.] 

9urZf  ?*S*  yi.pf  fjuy  /s./rss)  ^ 
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PREFACE 

rHE  first  part  of  the  following  poem  was  written  in  the 
fear  J7Q7,  at  Stowey,  in  the  county  of  Somerset.    The 
iecond  part,  after  my  return  from  Germany,  in  the  year 
ijBoo.  at  Keswick,  Cumberland-YSince  the  latter  date  g^ 
riy  poetic  powers  have  been,  till  very  lately,  in  a  state    *-«>— 
)f  suspended  animation.     But  as,  in  my  very  first  con-  '      zf  " 

;eption  of  the  tale,  I  had  the  whole  present  to  my  mind  .        >/->/&/ 
with  the  wholeness.no  less  than  with  the  liveliness  of  //if 

1  vision,  I  trust  that  I  shall.be  able  to  embody  in  verse      e^C  /  g^o 
the  three  parts  yet  to  comafn  the  course  of  the  present  q  3  o-^^zSEi-     " 
yearThJt  is  probable  thaTlfthe  poem  had  been  finished   j_^t^^-/Si%    t 
at  either  of  the  former  periods,  or  if  even  the  first  and  tfyiitiJ  ' 

second  part  had  been  published  in  the  year  1800,  the 
impression  of  its  originality  would  have  been  much 
greater  than  I  dare  at  present  expect.     But  for  this  I       •>/ ,  ■{-,  6  .  ,f 
have  only  my  own  indolence  to  blame.    The  dates  are      ' 
mentioned  for  the  exclusive   purpose  of  precluding 
icharges  of  plagiarism  or  servile  imitation  from  myself.  i 

For  there  is  amongst  us  a  set  of-  critics  who  seem  to  hold.  <*->^-«>-x-«  '*»  » 
that  every  possible  thought  and  image  is  traditional;      '/'/  /fri/as 
•who  have  no  notion  that  there  are  such  things  as  foun- 
tains in  the  world,  small  as  well  as  great;  and  who  would 
jtherefore  charitably  derive  every  rill  they  behold  flow-  / 

ing.from  a  perforation  made  in   some   other  man's     ~>  /  lt-rC/ti_e 
tank.     I  am  confident,  however,  that  as  far  as  the     / 
j  present  poem  is  concerned,  the  celebrated  poets  whose 


writings   I  might  be  suspected   of  having 


pSlC- 


writings  I  might  be  suspected  of  having  imitated, 
.  „  either  in  particular  passages  or  in  the  tone  and  the 
spirit  of  the  whole,  would  be  among  the  first  to  vindi- 
cate me  from  the  charge,  and  who,  on  any  striking 
coincidence,  would  permit  me  to  address  them  in  this' 
doggerel  version  of  two  monkish  Latin  hexameters  :  „ 
6  yf/n-zi  -  *"Hzz£*€i4*icfi~v%iz  1 

'Tis  mine  and  it  is  likewise  yours^/  v^aA-  ^r-^C1 
i  But  an  if  this  will  not  do  ;  f  J^  g- 

Let  it  be  mine,  good  friend  !  for  I 
Am  the  poorer  of  the  two. 

ytxri-  '^hj.i  I  have  only  to  add  that  the  metre  of  the  ChrisiabeL 

<  M  is  not,  properly  speaking,  irregular,  though  it  may 

seem  so  from  its  being  founded  on  a  new  principle — ' 

i        namely,  that  of  counting  in  each  line  the  accents,  not 

tMl/M~   I    the  syllables.    Though  the  latter  may  vary  from  seven 

&&&"    ,     A,       |   to  twelve,  yet  in  each  line  the  accents  will  be  found  to 

tJfL   r  ^^^  be  only  four.  Nevertheless  this  occasional  variation  in 

number  of  syllables  is  not  introduced  wantonly,  or  for 

the  mere  ends  of  convenience,  but  in  correspondence 

W  with  some  transition  in  the  nature  of  the  imagery  or. 

passion. 

^  r^fi^tt  /*^  <**"c      I  part  I.  /f/£ 

Cvyj,Ui.  ngCmictu,  >  q->is  the  middle  of  night  by  the  castle  clock, 
€  /   .    j  And  the  owls  have  awakened  the  crowing 

cock, 

Tu— whit ! Tu— whoo  ! 

And  hark,  again  !  the  crowing  cock, 
How  drowsily  it  crew. 

6  ~*s„ 
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'-& 


Sir  Leoline,  the  Baron  rich, 

"Hath  a  toothless  mastiff  bitch  ;  ^^^.^^.^^^a^c 
From  her  kennel  beneath  the  rock  ^1 

She  *  maketh  answer  to  the  clock,!        'oH^f^  ' '  &L^/  r 
Four  for  the  quarters,  and  twelve  for  the  hour ; 
Ever  and  aye,  by  shine  and  shower,  j   ^m^A^  <rr   /P7</ 
Sixteen  short  howls,  not  over  loud ;     ?***>  r>-u-^^»^«_  cr* 
Some  say,  she  sees  my  lady's  shroud.  "*  ^ 


Is  the  night  chilly  and  dark  ? 

The  night  is  chilly,  but  not  dark.  

The  thin  gray  cloud  is  spread  on  high, 
It  covers  but  not  hides  the  sky. 
The  moon  is  behind,  and  at  the  full ; 
And  yet  she  looks  both  small  and  dull. 
The  night  is  chill,  the  cloud  is  gray  : 
'Tis  a  month  before  the  month  of  May, 
And  the  Spring  comes  slowly  up  this  way. 


& 


'jv~£/^< 


The  lovely  lady,  Christabel, 
Whom  her  father  loves  so  well, 
What  makes  her  in  the  wood  so  late, 
A  furlong  from  the  castle  gate  ? 
She  had  dreams  all  yesternight 
Of  her  own  betrothed  knight ; 
Dreams  that  made  her  moan  and  leap  ) 
As  on  her  bed  she  lay  in  sleep  ;Y  J> 

*  Makes  answer — 1816. 
)_4^-Hath  a  toothless  mastiff,  which 

From  her  kennel  beneath  the  rock 
Maketh  answer  to  the  clock — 1829 
J  Moonshine  or  shower — 1816. 
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And  she  in  the  midnight  wood  will  pray 
For  the  weal  of  her  lover  that's  far  away. 

i^i^^j-^^y  e^>    ghe  stole  along,  she  nothing  spoke, 
^kUr^^^yJ^^  jjhe  sighs  she  heaved  were  soft  and  low,* 
\        x'pC     c-/  '     And  nought  was  green  upon  the  oak    n <*<■*■(; A£> 
\a£™   U^  Yvi  s    (jjBut  moss  and  rarest  misletoe  :  ////    '83-<\ 

y  ^  rpjjSa&  kneels  beneath  the  huge  oak  tree, 
And  in  silence  prayeth  she. 

^^^  /<k7  &      The  lady  sprang  up  f  suddenly, 
The  lovely  lady,  Christabel ! 
e-/t8it      >/  /&  (        It  moaned  as  nearas  near  can  be, 
>/  i$z&        But  what  it  is  she  cannot  tell. — 
On  the  other  side  it  seems  to  be 
Of  the  huge,  broad-breasted,  old  oak  tree. 

The  night  is  chill ;  the  forest  bare  ; 

Is  it  the  wind  that  moaneth  bleak  ? 

There  is  not  wind  enough  in  the  air 

To  move  away  the  ringlet  curl 

From  the  lovely  lady's  cheek — 

There  is  not  wind  enough  to  twirl 

The  one  red  leaf,  the  last  of  its  clan, 

That  dances  as  often  as  dance  it  can, 

Hanging  so  light,  and  hanging  so  high, 

On  the  topmost  twig  that  looks  up  at  the  sky. 

*  The  breezes  they  were  still  also — 1816. 
The  breezes  they  were  whispering  low — 
[S.  T.  C,  MS.  Copy,  lent  to 

Mr.  Payne  Collier  in  18 11.] 
f  Leaps  up — 1816. 
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Hush,  beating  heart  of  Christabel ! 
Jesu  Maria,  shield  her  well !  j/,  g-,  £ ' /Sl_$ 

She  folded  her  arms  beneath  her  cloak, 
And  stole  to  the  other  side  of  the  oak. 
What  sees  she  there  ? 

There  she  sees  a  damsel  bright, 
rest  in  a  silken  robe  of  white, 
*That  shadowy  in  the  moonlight  shone  : 
The  neck  that  made  that  white  robe  wan, 
Her  stately  neck  and  arms  were  bare ; 
Her  blue-vein'd  feet  unsandal'd  were^  ^  c*™~~~^  y  fiz  f 
And  wildly  glittered  here  and  there 
The  gems  entangled  in  her  hair. 
I  guess,  'twas  frightful  there  to  see 
A  lady  so  richly  clad  as  she — 
Beautiful  exceedingly ! 


?  fh.  """Mary  mother,  save  me  now  ! "~"  "* ' 


■&<{ 


.  (Said  Christabel,)  ""And  who  art  thou  P1*^  \fl 9 

The  lady  strange  made  answer  meet, 
«    And  her  voice  was  faint  and  sweet : — 
*  <;  '  ""Have  pity  on  my  sore  distress, 

I  scarce  can  speak  for  weariness  :  n     '  ^g? 

Stretch  forth  thy  hand,  and  have  no  fear  r**-^^ 
Said  Christabel,  "  How  cam/st  thou  here  ?  "       ^  6  ^^t 
And  the  lady,  whose  voice  was  faint  and  sweet,  ^s  s  rt 

Did  thus  pursue  her  answer  meet : — 

/■ 1*  ^er  nec'£'  'ler  ^eet>  ^a  alm^  were  bare, 
J"hb,  I     And  the  jewe]s  disorder'd  in  her  hair. — 1816. 

!  ~S"ooZ£Z£-' V^hJ-S  ft  • 
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"  My  sire  is  of  a  noble  line, 
And  my  name  is  Geraldine  : 
-A-'^Z^fi-cz^i^         Five  warriors  *  seized  me  yestermorn, 
Me,  even  me,  a  maid  forlorn  : 
((  f  They  choked  my  cries  with  force  and  fright, 
And  tied  me  on  a  palfrey  white. 
The  palfrey  was  as  fleet  as  wind, 
And  they  rode  furiously  behind. 
,  They  spurred  amain,  their  steeds  were  white  : 

/  $)  And  once  we  cross'd  the  shade  of  night. 

As  sure  as  Heaven  shall  rescue  me, 
I  have  no  thought  what  men  they  be ; 
-  Nor  do  I  know  how  long  it  is 

■f^L—IM J? ((For  I  have  lain  entranced  I  wis)t  ~f~ 

Since  one,  the  tallest  of  the  five, 
Took  me  from  the  palfrey's  back, 
A  weary  woman,  scarce  alive. 

/„l8  Some  muttered  words  his  comrades  spoke  : 

He  placed  me  underneath  this  oak ; 
He  swore  they  would  return  with  haste  ; 
Whither  they  went  I  cannot  tell — 
I  thought  I  heard,  some  minutes  past, 
Sounds  as  of  a  castle  bell. 

^>  t  »7 £  iSj-I  Stretch  forth  thy  hand^thus  ended  she), 

hh  ihi  ui 8  XAnd  help  a  wretched  maid  to  flee.1 
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:/ C    **"■  ^~[    *  "JFive  ruffians"  in  Mr.  Collier's  Salisbury  MS.      This 

/%<?    5 '  ff     I  was  a  copy  of  Christalel  made  by  a  lady  of  Salisbury,  Miss 

Vstoddart,  who  afterwards  became  the  wife  of  William  Hazlitt. 

J  t  (For  I  have  lain  in  fits,  I  wis) — 1816. 
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Then  Christabel  stretched  forth  her  hand,        -e//feg 
fifi  And  comforted  fair  Geraldine  :  F 


fe 


»<• 


♦^O  well,  bright  dame  !  may  you  command       •*  *  *  "  'f-*° 

The  service  of  Sir  Leolme ; 

And  gladly  our  stout  chivalry 

Will  he  send  forth  and  friends  withal      i^trzJz£*>-& /js.,? 

To  guide  and  guard  you  safe  and  free 

Home  to  your  noble  father's  halliX 

t  She  rose :  and  forth  with  steps  they  pass'd    e.  //z  f 
That  strove  to  be,  and  were  not,  fast.       ?l^7U^£^~ 
Her  gracious  stars  the  lady  blest,        =  /szg'  ^^XX-2^-  '''£* * 
And  thus  spake  oh  sweet  Christabel :  -^ 

**A11  our  household  are  at  rest,  ?**'   *        t~~ /ft* 

__The  hall  as  silent  as  the  cell ;  % 

•  7*        *  Saying,  that  she  should  command 

The  service  of  Sir  Leoline  ;  1 

And  straight  be  convoy'd,  free- from  thrall,     f    fftv    J  fif 
f  Back  to  her  noble  father's  hall. — tS-i-b, 
o  up  she  rose :  and  forth  they  pass'd 
With  hurrying  steps,  yet  nothing  fast ; 
Her  lucky  stars  the  lady  blest, 
*v  )  And  Christabel  she  sweetly  said — 

f  H  y  All  our  household  are  at  rest, 

Each  one  sleeping  in  his  bed ; 
Sir  Leoline  is  weak  in  health, 

And  may  not  well  awaken'd  be,  ^2-nJ  a»i*_  >*sf-  a^j  «-<k-»i  'I   A. 
So  to  my  room  we'll  creep  in  stealth,  .  f         MS    J« 

And  you  to-night  must  sleep  with  me." — rffc-  /  9l " 
P         I    J  Her  smiling  stars  the  lady  blest, 

St      I         And  thus  bespake  sweet  Christabel : 
- —  *   ^All  our  household  is  at  rest, 

|___JThe  hall  as  silent  as  a  cell.^   "  ) 
'H^tMS.  Copy  lent  by  S.  T.  C.  to  Mr.  Payne  Collier  in  181 1.] 
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(^J^l        I  Sir  Leoline  is  weak  in  health,    vt4> 
&A.    lu  )  And  may  not  well  awakenicTbe,   e//f*  • 
But  we  will  move  as  if  in  steal th^>.j  c 
And  I  beseech  your  courtesjg^^ 
This  night,  to  share  your  couch  with  me.1 


&J 


y,v 


eJ/g^S-    They  cross/d  the  moat,  and  Christabel 

Took  the  key  that  fitted  well ; 
«/>/2-#    A  little  door  she  opened  straight, 
All  in  the  middle  of  the  gate ; 
t/<si-Z-       The  gate  that  was  ironed  within  and  without, 
a^(S->-S-      Where  an  army  in  battle  array  had  march'd  out. 
The  lady  sank,  belike  through  pain, 
And  Christabel  with  might  and  main 
Lifted  her  up,  a  weary  weight, 
Over  the  threshold  of  the  gate  : 
Then  the  lady  rose  again, 
ffl^    And  mov^d,  a&  she  were  not  in  pain. 

So  free  from  danger,  free  from  fear, 
iJ  i  tij  They  crossed  the  court :  right  glad  they  were. 
/( )  And  Christabel  devoutly  cried 
To  the  lady  by  her  side ; 
a  '■     /  L  )  **  Praise  we  the  Virgin  all  divine 
[fr£  Who  hath  rescued  thee  from  thy  distress  !" 

-,rzS  ^ Alas,  alas  (*"* said  Geraldine, 

~*<  I  cannot  speak  for  weariness.^ 
So  free  from  danger,  free  from  fear, 
a./iS2.s         They  cross'd  the  court :  right  glad  they  were. 


<# 


Outside  her  kennel  the  mastiff  old 
Lay  fast  asleep,  in  moonshine  cold. 
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The  mastiff  old  did  not  awake, 
Yet  she  an  angry  moan  did  make ! 
And  what  can  ail  the  mastiff  bitch  ? 
Never  till  now  she  uttered  yell      e.//?*-  f 
Beneath  the  eye  of  Christabel. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  owlet's  scritch  : 
For  what  can  ail  the  mastiff  bitch? 

They  pass'd  the  hall,  that  echoes  still, 
Pass  as  lightly  as  you  will ! 
The  brands  were  flat,  the  brands  were  dying, 
Amid  their  own  white  ashes  lying ; 
But  when  the  lady  pass'd,  there  came       &//?■>-  f 
A  tongue  of  light,  a  fit  of  flame ; 
0  )  /And  Christabel  saw  the  lady's  eye, 
i.)  \Snd  nothing  else  saw  she  thereby, 
'  Save  the  boss  of  the  shield  of  Sir  Leoline  tall, 
Which  hung  in  a  murky  old  niche  in  the  wall    hcZ^e,^  ffrb 
^O  softly  treads  said  Christabel,        „    „  ^^_^  ,  h  6_^1g^ 
""  My  father  seldom  sleepeth  well?*- 

rv      Sweet  Christabel  her  feet  doth  bare, 

And,  jealous  of  the  listening  air, 
JThey  steal  their  way  from  stair  to  stair,* 
f        Now  in  glimmer,  and  now  in  gloom, 

And  now  they  pass  the  Baron's  room, 

As  still  as  death,  with  stifled  breath  ! 

And  now  have  reach'd  her  chamber  door ;       e-//2i-  8 

Jyt     *  Sweet  Christabel  her  feet  she  bares,  I   J^/  j-^, 

I  And  they  are  creeping  up  the  stairs  ; — 1816.    \ 
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Mf^~  rr?b~     And  now  doth  Geraldme  press  down      7? 

&&tJ  #     Lxhe  rushes  of  the  chamber  floor.*  •*  -s>y' 


i^ 


The  moon  shines  dim  in  the  open  air, 
And  not  a  moonbeam  enters  here. 
But  they  without  its  light  can  see 
/  tr  I      The  chamber  carved  so  curiously,       •■ 
Carved  with  figures  strange  and  sweet, 
All  made  out  of  the  carver's  brain, 
For  a.  lady's  chamber  meet : 
The  lamp  with  twofold  silver  chain 
«//fi<f       Is  fasten'd  to  an  angel's  feet. 

The  silver  lamp  burns  dead  and  dim ; 
But  Christabel  the  lamp  will  trim. 
iV/Sit  She  trimmed  the  lamp,  and  made  it  bright, 

And  left  it  swinging  to  and  fro, 
While  Geraldine,  in  wretched  plight, 
Sank  down  upon  the  floor  below. 

,  j_{rrit>-i      "ttq  weary  ]a(jy;  Geraldine, 

(ill  pray  you,  drink  this  cordial  wine  !\  &.  \ZfJ 
It  is  a  wine  of  virtuous  powers ;  ) 

My  mother  made  it  of  wild  flowers?*- 

"~"And  will  your  mother  pity  me, 
Who  am  a  maiden  most  forlorn  ?  ™- 

)  off)  ~P"    *  And  now  with  eager  feet  press  down 

The  rushes  of  her  chamber  floor. — 1816. 
f^Here  folloWed   these  fta>  lines   in  Mr.  Payne  Collier's 
SalisbVy  MS.  :-\  \ 

"  Nay,  drink  It  up  ;  I  pray  you  do  : 
, .  Believe  me,  iC^will  comftirt  you." 
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A.  "   *  /&<?  "^  9 
Christabel  answer'd— ^Woe  is  me  ! 

She  died'  the  hour  that  I  was  born. 

I  have  heard  the  grey-hair!d  friar  tell  P^**^  /P76  e//f2. 

How  on  her  death-bed  she  did  say  se^S- 

That  she  should  hear  the  castlejaell       ^w^,*  *!*_/■  £7^  ./-/^ 

Strike  twelve  upon  my  wedding-day. 

O  mother  dear  !  that  thou  wert  here  ! 

VI  would,"*- said  Geraldine,~"  she  were  !** 

But  soon  with  alter'd  voice,  said  she —       a-//!*,  g 
"  Off,  wandering  mother  !    Peak  and  pine  ! 
u  I  have  power  to  bid  thee  flee." 
Alas  !  what  ails  poor  Geraldine  ? 
Why  stares  she  with  unsettled  eye  ? 
Can  she  the  bodiless  dead  espy  ? 
And  why  with  hollow  voice  cries  she, 
."  Off,  woman,  off!  this  hour  is  mine — 
Though  thou  her  guardian  spirit  be, 
Off,  woman,  off !  'tis  given  to  me." 

Then  Christabel  knelt  by  the  lady's  side, 

And  raised  to  heaven  her  eyes  so  blue —      u«  *  Vw 

""  Alas  !  *  said  she,  ""-this  ghastly  ride — 

Dear  lady  !  it  hath  wilder'd  you  !  H 
.  .The  lady  wiped  her  moist  cold  brow,  , 

fcVAnd  faintly  said,  "  'Tis  over  now  !  "*  ~~~  /s  *-* 

Agam  the  wild-flower  wine  she  drank  :         c^«*»»,  £-^-tfr^  . 
Her  fair  large  eyes  'gan  glitter  bright,  /?>/  s^f 
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And  from  the  floor  whereon  she  sank, 
The  lofty  lady  stood  upright : 
She  was  most  beautiful  to  see, 
Like  a  lady  of  a  far  countre'e. 

And  thus  the  lofty  lady  spake — 
y  /JM     """All  the)r  who  live  in  the  upper  sky, 
Do  love  you,  holy  Christabel ! 

h*i " /%&  '{lg  -^n<^  vou  ^ove  tnem>  an<^  f°r  ^eir  sake 

And  for  the  good  which  me  befel, 
Even  I  in  my  degree  will  try, 
Fair  maiden,  to  requite  you  well. 
But  now  unrobe  yourself;  for  I 
Must  pray,  ere  yet  in  bed  I  lie."" 

loi  ",nt  tttf  Quoth  Christabel,  *  So  let  it  be  !"* 

And  as  the  lady  bade,  did  she. 
Her  gentle  limbs  did  she  undress, 
And  lay  down  in  her  loveliness. 

But  through  her  brain  of  weal  and  woe 
/to*       So  many  thoughts  moy/fed  to  and  fro, 
That  vain  it  were  her  lids  to  close ; 
So  half-way  from  the  bed  she  rose, 
And  on  her  elbow  did  recline 
To  look  at  the  lady  Geraldine. 

ey'/fiS  Beneath  the  lamp  the  lady  bow^d, 

t/i6l-i  And  slowly  rolj^'d  her  eyes  around  ; 

Then  drawing  in  her  breath  aloud 
i .//  n  s         Like  one  that  shuddered,  she  unbound 
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The  cincture  from  beneath  her  breast : 
Her  silken  robe,  and  inner  vest, 
Dropt  to  her  feet,  and  full  in  view, 
Behold  !  her  bosom  and  half  her  side- 


"{ 


I      A  sight  to  dream  of,  not  to  tell  ! 
^/"b  shield  her  !  shield  sweet  Christabel  !*^ 

\  \  J(y&l  Geraldine  nor  speaks  nor  stirs  ; 
Ah  !  what  a  stricken  look  was  hers  ! 
Deep  from  within  she  seems  half-way 
To  lift  some  weight  with  sick  assay, 
And  eyes  the  maid  and  seeks  delay ; 
Then  suddenly,  as  one  denedj^^7^' 
Collects  herself  in  scorn  and  pride, 
And  lay  down  by  the  maiden's  side  ! — 
And  in  her  arms  the  maid  she  took, 

Ah  wel-a-day ! 
And  with  low  voice  and  doleful  look 


C 


fttJ  /// 
These  words  did  say  : 
)  '"'In  the  touch  of  this  bosom  there  worketh  a  spell,  *  /'f^f 

Which  is  lord  of  thy  utterance,  Christabel ! 
Thou  knowest  to-night,  and  wilt  know  to-morrow, 
This  mark  of  my  shame,  this  seal  of  my  sorrow ;   7&-1-/  £&/ 
But  vainly  thou  warrest,  ^i^S-r  ,y   / 

For  this  is  alone  in 
Thy  power  to  declare, 

That  in  the  dim  forest 
Thou  heard'st  a  low  moaning,       e''/gzg 

"^       T*  And  she  is  to  sleep  by  Christabel.- 
Tl  She  took  two  paces,  and  a  stride, 
And4ay-dewn-by~tne  mlSdrai's-skte  :■- 
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And  found'st  a  bright  lady,  surpassingly  fair ; 
And  didst  bring  her  home  with  thee  in  love  and 

in  charity, 
To  shield  her  and  shelter  her  from  the  damp  air.1 


it" 


■(■<>*' 


Cthe  conclusion 


TO  PART  t&^/vi-o^  /S 


IT  was  a  lovely  sight  to  see 

The  lady  Christabel,  when  she 

Was  praying  at  the  old  oak  tree. 
Amid  the  jagged  shadows 
Of  mossy  leafless  boughs  .    j  J  /fr7-&  "■ 
Kneeling  in  the  moonlight  ^  ,  J /  f~?  £  il 
To  make  her  gentle  vows  ;        ' 

Her  slender  palms  together  prest, 

Heaving  sometimes  on  her  breast ; 

Her  face  resign'd  to  bliss  or  bale — 

Her  face,  oh  call  it  fair  not  pale, 

And  both  blue  eyes  more  bright  than  clear  .  ;$t 


Each  about  to  have  a  tear. 


V 


ysxi 


/fan 


V/8?/i 


t'1 


With  open  eyes  (ah  woe  is  me  ! ) 
Asleep,  and  dreaming  fearfully, 
Fearfully  dreaming,  yeyl  wis, 


,®c 


Dreaming  that  alone^vhich  is- 
O  sorrow  and  shame  !     Can  this  be  she, 
The  ladyAwho  knelt  at  the  old  oak  tree  ? 
And  lo  !  the  worker  of  these  harms, 
That  holds  the  maiden  in  her  arms, 


■r 
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Seems  to  slumber  still  and  mild, 
As  a  mother  with  her  child. 

A  star  hath  set,  a  star  hath  risen, 

O  Geraldine  !  since  arms  of  thine 

Have  been  the  lovely  lady's  prison. 

O  Geraldine  !  one  hour  was  thine — 

Thou'st  had  thy  will !     By  tairn  and  rill, 

The  night-birds  all  that  hour  were  still. 

But  now  they  are  jubilant  anew, 

From  cliff  and  tower,  tu — whoo  !  tu — whoo  ! 

Tu — whoo  !  tu — whoo  !  from  wood  and  felL     /  ,  ^^  jSxi 

And  see  !  the  lady  Christabel 
Gathers  herself  from  out  her  trance ; 
Her  limbs  relax,  her  countenance 
Grows  sad  and  soft ;  the  smooth  thin  lids 
Close  o'er  her  eyes ;  and  tears  she  sheds — 
r  Large  tears  that  leave  the  lashes  bright ! 
And  oft  the  while  she  seems  to  smile 
As  infants  at  a  sudden  light ! 

Yea,  she  doth  smile,  and  she  doth  weep, 

Like  a  youthful  hermitess, 

Beauteous  in  a  wilderness, 

Who,  praying  always,  prays  in  sleep. 

•And,  if  she  move  unquietly, 

Perchance,  'tis  but  the  blood  so  free 

Comes  back  and  tingles  in  her  feet. 

No  doubt  she  hath  a  vision  sweet.  >l  /  n  6  ,  r^g 

What  if  her  guardian  spirit  'twere  ?  / 

What  if  she  knew  her  mother  near  ? 
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But  this  she  knows,  in  joys  and  woes, 
That  saints  will  aid  if  men  will  call : 
For  the  blue  sky  bends  over  all ! 


PART  II. 


7/1? 


*~  "f'stCieis 


•>Ji*>( 


jUii- 


"^pACH  matin  belL^he  Baron  saith, 

"Knells  us  back  to  a  world  of  deathN 


These  words  Sir  Leoline  first  said^ 
When  he  rose  and  found  his  lady  dead  : 


,  jl* 


/lib  C£i  •&**• 


'^>^»« 


These  words  Sir  Leoline  will  say 
Many  a  morn  to  his  dying  day.>-      F 

And  hence  the  custom  and  law  began 

j    wjx^  ^fo,Q     That  still  at  dawn  the  sacristan, 

P^         I     y      Who  duly  pulls  the  heavy  bell, 

Five  and  forty  beads  must  tell 

Between  each  stroke — a  warning  knell, 

Which  not  a  soul  can  choose  but  hear 

M-v^'  cte^^fYxom.  Bratha  Head  to  Windermere. 
/         /fr?6  ~     ~ 


iS 


'*-*$> 


Vtfi 


Hi 


7r/6/ht 


Saith  Bracy  the  bard,"^So  let  it  knell ! 
And  let  the  drowsy  sacristan 
Still  count  as  slowly  as  he  can  ! 
There  is  no  lack  of  such,  I  ween, 
As  well  fill  up  the  space  between. 
In  Langdale  Pike  and  Witch's  Lair, 
And  Dungeon-ghyll  so  foully  rent, 
With  ropes  of  rock  and  bells  of  air 
Three  sinful  sextons'  ghosts  are  pent, 


^T  /?J~  fS  *  '**/  ^ \ 
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Who  all  give  back,  one  after  t'other, 

The  death-note  to  their  living  brother ; 

And  oft  too,  by  the  knell  offended,  ,£/uu^—    lis 

Just  as  their  one  !  two  !  three  !  is  ended,  '^-f/?' 

The  devil  mocks  the  doleful  tale 

With  a  merry  peal  from  Borrowdale?^    **>  t  h  <■    /  i±-&~. 

The  air  is  still !;  through  mist  and  cloud     . 

That  merry  peal  comes  ringing  loud;  ^^/^  *i  s 

And  Geraldine  shakes  off  her  dread,  f/Y 

And  rises  lightly  from  the  i  bed ;  A&r"  /fr-s^. 

Puts  on  her  silken  vestments  white,  -'  W 

And  tricks  her  hair  in  lovely  plight, 

And  nothing  doubting  of  her  spell 

Awakens  the  lady  Christabel. 

"  Sleep  you,  sweet  lady  Christabel  ? 

I  trust  that  you  have  rested  well." 

And  Christabel  awoke  and  spied 

The  same  who  lay  down  by  her  side — 

O  rather  say,  the  same  whom  she  > 

Raised  up  beneath  the  old  oak  tree  ! 

Nay,  fairer  yet  !  and  yet  more  fair  ! 

For  she  belike  hath  drunken  deep 

Of  all  the  blessedness  of  sleep  ! 

And  while  she  spake,  her  looks,  her  air, 

Such  gentle  thankfulness  declare, 

That  (so  it  seemed)  her  girded  vests 

Grew  tight  beneath  her  heaving  breasts. 

"Sure  I  have  sinn'd  !"  said  Christabel, 

"  Now  heaven  be  praised  if  all  be  well  I" 


7J 
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And  in  low  faltering  tones,  yet  sweet, 

Did  she  the  iofty  lady  greet 

With  such  perplexity  of  mind 

As  dreams  too  lively  leave  behind. 

So  quickly  she  rose,  and  quickly  array'd  V /  f  ^ 
Her  maiden  limbs,  and  having  pra/d    <y,/£2-* 
/         That  he  who  on  the  cross  did  groan 
,  ,-3         Might  wash  away  her  sins  unknown, 
"*■ '  She  forthwith  led  fair  Geraldine 

To  meet  her  sire,  Sir  Leoline. 

The  lovely  maid  and  the  lady  tall 
Are  pacing  both  into  the  hall, 
And  pacing  on  through  page  and  groom, 
vlydLsy£M~i'r1v     Enter  the  Baron's  presence-room. 

The  Baron  rose,  and  while  he  prest 
His  gentle  daughter  to  his  breast, 
With  cheerful  wonder  in  his  eyes 
t  The  lady  Geraldine  espies, 

And  gave  such  welcome  to  the  same 
As  might  beseem  so  bright  a  dame  ! 

But  when  he  heard  the  lady's  tale, 
And  when  she  told  her  father's  name, 
Why  wax'd  Sir  Leoline  so  pale, 
Murmuring  o'er  the  name  again, 
Lord  Roland  de  Vaux  of  Tryermaine  ? 

Alas  !  they  had  been  friends  in  youth  ; 
But  whispering  tongues  can  poison  truth ; 


Q1) 
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And  constancy  lives  in  realms  above ; 
And  life  is  thorny  ;  and  youth  is  vain  ; 
And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love/\  y/s  ft  *ta-f 

Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain.  /    s     \  J 

£-   And  thus  it  chancjfdVas  I  divine,!       /  r>  ^         So/     \     )/ 
With  Roland  and  Sir  Leoline. 
Each  spake  words  of  high  disdain 
And  insult  to  his  heart's  best  brother : 
They  parted — ne'er  to  meet  again  ! 
But  never  either  found  another 
To  free  the  hollow  heart  from  paining — 
They  stood  aloof,  the  scars  remaining, 
Like  cliffs  which  had  been  rent  asunder ; 
tj  A  dreary  sea  now  flows  between 

f   Tinf  npitV 


e< 
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But  neither  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  thunder, 

Shall  wholly  do  away,  I  ween, 

The  marks  of  that  which  once  hath  been. 

Sir  Leoline,  a  moment's  space, 
Stood  gazing  on  the  damsel's  face  : 
And  the  youthful  Lord  of  Tryermaine 
Came  back  upon  his  heart  again. 

O  then  the  Baron  forgot  his  age, 
His  noble  heart  swelled  high  with  rage ;   ^-/'/P*  &■ 
He  swore  by  the  wounds  in  Jesu's  side^    y  ^^/^ 
He  would  proclaim  it  far  and  wide^,    ^^  4^™^^^-/  <^£  /»*-s 
With  trump  and  solemn  heraldry, 
That  they^vho  thus  had  wrong'd  the  dame      y  /  s^-C 
Were  base  as  spotted  infamy  !  '  s"^~ 

"  And  if  they  dare  deny  the  same, 
vol.  11.  g 
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My  herald  shall  appoint  a  week, 
And  let  the  recreant  traitors  seek 
2<>-i</n*.  «-*?  rh(    My  tourney  court — that  there  and  then 
I  may  dislodge  their  reptile  souls 
From  the  bodies  and  forms  of  men  !" 
He  spake  :  his  eye  in  lightning  rolls  ! 
s  /  >a<f  ^or  t^ie  *a(ty  was  rutfllessly  seized ;  and  he  kenned 

'  In  the  beautiful  lady  the  child  of  his  friend  ! 

And  now  the  tears  were  on  his  face, 
And  fondly  in  his  arms  he  took 
/  fi  L     Fair  Geraldine,  who  met  thg  embrace, 
Prolonging  it  with  joyous  look. 
Which  when  she  viewed,  a  vision  fell 
Upon  the  soul  of  Christabel, 
he  vision  of  fear,  the  touch  and  pain  !* 
he  shrunk  and  shuddered,  and  saw  again — 
(Ah,  woe  is  me  !  Was  it  for  thee, 
Thou  gentle  maid  !  such  sights  to  see  ? ) 
/s^iT^  eu~<-i4<~~-        Again  she  saw  that  bosom  old, 
Again  she  felt  that  bosom  cold, 
And  drew  in  her  breath  with  a  hissing  sound  : 
Whereat  the  Knight  tunVd  wildly  round, 
/  And  nothing  saw,  but  his  own  sweet  maid 

eVif-t 


With  eyes  upraised,  as  one  that  prayed. 

--  The  touch,  the  sight,  had  passed  away,t 
1  mjaA-  And  in  its  stead  that  vision  blest, 


Aj'osi  Aa*j£  <*~j  "7     *  The  vision  foul  of  fear  and  pain ! 
A-/-*"//*-  1'fVt-  tMr-  1Gollier's  Salisbury  MS.] 

JUS-  s+v'A-  «"*3  The  Rang' the  sight'  wasXast  away^'\ 
9*4*  tt    ' 
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Which  comforted  her  after-rest, 
While  in  the  lady's  arms  she  lay, 
Had  put  a  rapture  in  her  breast, 
And  on  her  lips  and  o'er  her  eyes 
Spread  smiles  like  light ! 

With  new  surprise,  g\ 

"  What  ails  then  my  beloved  child  ?" r  OQ 

The  Baron  said — His  daughter  mild 
Made  answer,  "  All  will  yet  be  well !" 
I  ween,  she  had  no  power  to  tell 
jfr-  Aught  else  :  so  mighty  was  the  spell. 

» j.5  v.yet  h6j  who  saw  this  Geraldme, 

Had  deem'd  her  sure  a  thing  divine.  e-//fi.j 

Such  sorrow  with  such  grace  she  blended, 

As  if  she  feared  she  had  offended         a-//ti.f 

Sweet  Christabel,  that  gentle  maid  ! 

And  with  such  lowly  tones  she  pray'd       «/7/>  g- 

She  might  be  sent  without  delay 

Home  to  her  father's  mansion. 

"  Nay ! 
Nay,  by  my  soul ! "  said  Leoline. 
"  Ho  !■  Bracy,  the  bard,  the  charge  be  thine  ! 
Go  thou,  with  music  sweet  and  loud, 
And  take  two  steeds  with  trappings  proud, 
And  take  the  youth  whom  thou  lovist  best 
To  bear  thy  harp,  and  learn  thy  song, 
And  clothe  you  both  in  solemn  vest, 
And  over  the  mountains  haste  along, 
Lest  wandering  folk,  that  are  abroad,    /  £,  (, 
Detain  you  on  the  valley  road. 
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"And  when  he  has  cross'd  the  Irthing  flood, 

My  merry  bard  !  he  hastes,  he  hastes 

Up  Knorren  Moor,  through  Halegarth  Wood, 

And  reaches  soon  that  castle  good 

Which  stands  and  threatens  Scotland's  wastes. 

"  Bard  Bracy !  bard  Bracy  !  your  horses  are  fleet, 
Ye  must  ride  up  the  hall,  your  music  so  sweet, 
More  loud  than  your  horses'  echoing  feet ! 
And  loud  and  loud  to  Lord  Roland  call, 
A  TTlly^Thy  daughter  is  safe  in  Langdale  hall ! 
\  W  Thy  beautiful  daughter  is  safe  and  free — 

Sir  Leoline  greets  thee  thus  through  me. 
He  bids  thee  come  without  delay 
With  all  thy  numerous  array ; 
And  take  thy  lovely  daughter  home  : 
And  he  will  meet  thee  on  the  way 
With  all  his  numerous  array 
White  with  their  panting  palfreys'  foam  :^  t^r'6 
And,  by  mine  honour  !  I  will  say,  ' 

That  I  repent  me  of  the  day 
When  I  spake  words  of  fierce  disdain 
To  Roland  de  Vaux  of  Tryermaine  ! — 
—For  since  that  evil  hour  hath  flown, 
VctM-t  i  fa  d       Many  a  summer's  sun  hath  shone ; 
Yet  ne'er  found  I  a  friend  again 
Like  Roland  de  Vaux  of  Tryermaine." 

The  lady  fell,  and  clasp'd  his  knees, 
t  <h  &         Her  face  upraised,  her  eyes  o'erflowing; 
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And  Bracy  replied,  with  faltering  voice,     -f<*  c^de^i^^  /g^g 
His  gracious  hail  on  all  bestowing  :— 
Thy  words,  thou  sire  of  Christabel, 
Are  sweeter  than  my  harp  can  tell ; 
Yet  might  I  gain  a  boon  of  thee, 
This  day  my  journey  should  not  be. 
So  strange  a  dream  hath  come  to  me  .         ;    /  fyi  /  ti^s- 
That  I  had  vow*d  with  music  loud 
To  clear  yon  wood  from  thing  unblest, 
Warned  by  a  vision  in  my  rest  !  e//f±iP 

For  in  my  sleep  I  saw  that  dove, 

That  gentle  bird  whom  thou  dost  love,         -v  /ft  t  s  s  i^$~ 
And  call'st  by  thy  own  daughter's  name — 
Sir  Leoline  !  I  saw  the  same 
Fluttering,  and  uttering  fearful  moan, 
Among  the  green  herbs  in  the  forest  alone. 
Which  when  I  saw  and  when  I  heard, 
I  wonder'd  what  might  ail  the  bird  ; 
For  nothing  near  it  could  I  see, 
Save  the  grass  and  green  herbs  underneath  the 
old  tree. 

"  And  in  my  dream  methought  I  went     '/  '/  /  fy'(  /ti~f 
To  search  out  what  might  there  be  found  ; 
And  what  the  sweet  bird's  trouble  meant, 
That  thus  lay  fluttering  on  the  ground. 
I  went  and  peefd,  and  could  descry         e,//?i-& 
No  cause  for  her  distressful  cry ; 
But  yet  for  her  dear  lady's  sake 
S  I  stoopjd,  methought/  the  dove  to  take,      A    /ih(ra*-$ 
When  lo  !  I  saw  a  bright  green  snake  J 
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,  „^  Coil'd  around  its  wings  and  neck. 

/  '  Green  as  the  herbs  on  which  it  couch/d,     s/sf2-i 

Close  by  the  dove's  its  head  it  crouched  ;    e/  sft-9- 
And  with  the  dove  it  heaves  and  stirs, 
Swelling  its  neck  as  she  swelled  hers  !      c//??-? 
I  woke ;  it  was  the  midnight  hour, 
The  clock  was  echoing  in  the  tower ; 
But  though  my  slumber  was  gone  by, 
This  dream  it  would  not  pass  away — 
It  seems  to  live  upon  my  eye  ! 
c//S>-S  And  thence  I  vow^d  this  self-same  day 

With  music  strong  and  saintly  song, 
To  wander  through  the  forest  bare, 
Lest  aught  unholy  loiter  there."-     '**?  *-  /??S  „ 


ff?^  •*"*« 


Thus  Bracy  said  :  the  Baron,  the  while, 
Half-listening  heard  him  with  a  smile  ; 
Then  turn'd  to  Lady  Geraldine, 
j^A^His  eyes  made  up  of  wonder  and  love  ; 
**  ''         \     And  said  in  courtly  accents  fine, 
^l^a^ilj^isi^i.  Sweet  maid,  Lord  Ronald's  beauteous  dove, 
^T<t«S'/**'       With  arms  more  strong  than  harp  or  song, 
Thy  sire  and  I  will  crush  the  snake  f     - — 
E//S&Z  He  kissed  her  forehead  as  he  spake, 

And  Geraldine  in  maiden  wise  >     j//?*  /  /fj  >*- 
Casting  down  her  large  bright  eyes, 
With  blushing  cheek  and  courtesy  fine 
{~//ii_8  She  turned  her  from  Sir  Leoline  ; 

Softly  gathering  up  her  train, 
That  o'er  her  right  arm  fell  again ; 
And  folded  her  arms  across  her  chest, 
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And  couch'd  her  head  upon  her  breast,       / '**■  s~ 

And  looked  askance  at  Christabel >^,y 

'„''«  Tesu  Maria,  shield  her  well !    <£*-—    S*-~f  ^y^^^^T— 

A  snake's  small  eye  blinks  dull  and  shy, 

And  the  lady's  eyes  they  shrunk  in  her  heady?— >~'*~~l—  'f*f- 

Each  shrunk  up  to  a  serpent's  eye, 

And  with  somewhat  of  malice,  and  more  of  dread^  -w^-^-L  ^  , 

At  Christabel  she  look'd  askance  ! —  se^t- 

One  moment — and  the  sight  was  fled  ! 

But  Christabel,  in  dizzy  trance 

Stumbling  on  the  unsteady  ground — 

Shudder'd  aloud,  with  a  hissing  sound  ;      ?/  /  s  *--*• 


* 


And  Geraldine  again  turn'd  round, 


A, 


<r//l^t- 


And  like  a  thing^that  sought  relief,        >/  /ih  4  /f^ 
Full  of  wonder  and  full  of  grief, 
She  roll'd  her  large  bright  eyes  divine     f-/jSi-S- 
Wildly  on  Sir  Leoline. 

The  maid,  alas  !  her  thoughts  are  gone, 

She  nothing  sees — no  sight  but  one  !  /\  S  u^t 

The  maid,  devoid  of  guile  and  sin,  'fyg  /«  >  /  9^^ 

I  know  not  how,  in  fearful  wise,  Vu%J».+'J~{  ^ 

So  deeply  had  she  drunken  in  '***' *' 

That  look,  those  shrunken  serpent  eyes, 

That  all  her  features  were  resigned       a//  s  2  $- 

To  this  sole  image  in  her  mind ; 

And  passively  did  imitate  1 

That  look  of  dull  and  treacherous  hate^  ,    /  "  y' 

And  thus  she  stood,  in  dizzy  trance,     ' 

Still  picturing  that  look  askance 
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With  forced  unconscious  sympathy 

Full  before  her  father's  view 

As  far  as  such  a  look  could  be 
In  eyes  so  innocent  and  blue  ! 

(IaJ^  /     And,  when  the  trance  was  o'er,*  the  maid 
1  **        Paused  awhile,  and  inly  pray'd  :    */  /s  a  p 
*    t        Then  falling  at  the  Baron's  feet,t 
k*£ijr#     t  n6    "By  my  mother's  soul  do  I  entreat 
/%  *•       That  thou  this  woman  send  away  !" 
%*  hvL***  tS     She  said  :  and  more  she  could  not  say :  }  /S.'/f 
For  what  she  knew  she  could  not  tell, 
O'er-master'd  by  the  mighty  spell. 

Why  is  thy  cheek  so  wan  and  wild, 
Sir  Leoline  ?  Thy  only  child 
Lies  at  thy  feet,  thy  joy,  thy  pride, 
So  fair,  so  innocent,  so  mild ; 
The  same,  for  whom  thy  lady  died'! 
O,  by  the  pangs  of  her  dear  mother 
Think  thou  no  evil  of  thy  child  ! 
For  her,  and  thee,  and  for  no  other, 
Si. (■    y  / Sr?  o       She  pray'd  the  momentere  she  died  : 
„ ,  Prayjd  that  the  babe,  for  whom  she  died,  **"  c?£\!' 

/  Might  prove  her  dear  lord's  joy  and  pride  ! 

That  prayer  her  deadly  pangs  beguiled, 

Sir  Leoline  ! 
And  wouldst  thou  wrong  thy  only  child, 
Her  child  and  thine  ? 


«//, 


fftJU*' 


fti^T  **•    /92~$]         *  But  when  the  trance  was  o'er— 1816. 
t  Then  falling  at  her  father's  feet — ib. 
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Within  the  Baron's  heart  and  brain  1 

If  thoughts  like  these^had  any  share,  j/ ,?  /&S  m-<f^ 

They  only  swelled  his  rage  and  pain,       •-/ ssi.  s- 

And  did  but  work  confusion  there. 

His  heart  was  cleft  with  pain  and  rage, 

His  cheeks  they  quivered,  his  eyes  were  wild,     e/W*-^ 

Dishonour'd  thus  in  his  old  age ;     ^//sis~ 

Dishonour'd  by  his  only  child,  *-/ ' /  s  •"-*-  , 

And  all  his  hospitality 

To  the  wrong'd  daughter*  of  his  friend      <^€  ' ta^"£Ce-e{->- 

By  more  than  woman's  jealousy^     j>//sm  ^*-  <1«^«eX^— 

Brought  thus  to  a  disgraceful  end —  '**  /&*^> 

He  rol^d  his  eye  with  stern  regard    ^//ri-# 

Upon  the  gentle  minstrel  bard, 
. ,   And  said  in  tones  abrupt,  austere — ■ 
d    *"Why,  Bracy  !  dost  thou  loiter  here  ? 
**-  I  bade  thee  hence  !x  The  bard  obeyed ;        V^ '  **  , 

Andp  turning  from  his  own  sweet  maid,     *^  £*^<~^  /{-,  t  /t^ 

The  aged  knight,  Sir  Leoline, 

Led  forth  the  lady  Geraldine !  -  ,   , 


%WtWW\ 


THE  CONCLUSION 


TO   PART^Ilj)  #L    JU^t^      f  f&2-g- 


A  little  child,  a  limber  elf, 
Singing,  dancing  to  itself, 
A  fairy  thing  with  red  round  cheeks 
That  always  finds,  and  never  seeks; 

*  To  th'  insulted  daughter— 1816. 


^    /£?(  C*^S- 
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Makes  such  a  vision  to  the  sight 
As  fills  a  father's  eyes  with  light ; 
And  pleasures  flow  in  so  thick  and  fast 
Upon  his  heart,  that  he  at  last 
Must  needs  express  his  love's  excess 
WitrT  words  of  unmeant  bitterness. 
,  Perhaps  'tis  pretty  to  force  together 

'~j/(jUyu3'(-~il~  I*1"*    Thoughts  so glljunlike  each  other; 
r^'^'l^f'^  ^    To  mutter  and  mock  a  broken  charm, 
v       £    )°    /      To  dally  with  wrong  that  does  no  harm. 
& M  Perhaps  'tis  tender  too  and  pretty 

At  each  wild  word  to  feel  within 
A  sweet  recoil  of  love  and  pity. 
,  /  /  h*   And  what  if  in  a  world  of  sin 
1/fMt    ^q  sorrow  an(j  shame  should  this  be  true  !) 
Such  giddiness  of  heart  and  brain 
Comes  seldom  save  from  rage  and  pain, 
So  talks  as  it's  most  used  to  do. 


:> 
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(INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  TALE  OF  THE  I  ^J^^ 
DARK  LADIE.*  j  /fe<p^^ 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Post. 
Sir, 

The  following  Poem  is  the  Introduction  to  a 
somewhat  longer  one,  for  which  I  shall  solicit  insertion 
on  your  next  open  day.  The  use  of  the  old  Ballad 
word  Ladie,  for  Lady,  is  the  only  piece  of  obsoleteness 
in  it;  and  as  it  is  professedly  a  tale  of  ancient  times, 
1  trust  that  "  the  affectionate  lovers  of  venerable  anti- 
quity" (as  Camden  says)  will  grant  me  their  pardon,       &•/ 

•  and  perhaps  may  be,  induced  to  admit  a  force  and 
propriety  in  it.  A  heavier  objection  may  be  adduced 
against  the  Author,  that  in  these  times  of  fear  and 
expectation,  when  novelties  explode  around  us  in  all 
directions,  he  should  presume  to  offer  to  the  public  a  o 
silly  tale  of  oldrfashioned  love ;  and  five  years  ago,  I 
own,  I  should  have  allowed  and  felt  the  force  of  this  ob- 
jection. But,  alas  !  explosion  has  succeeded  explosion 
so  rapidly  that  novelty  itself  ceases  to  appear  new ;  and 

!  it  is  possible  that  now,  even  a  simple  story  wholly 
unsp;ced    with    politics    or    personality,     may     find 

.  some  attention  amid  the  hubbub  of  Revolutions,  as  to 

i  those  who  have  remained  a  long  time  by  the  falls  of 
Niagara,   the   lowest  whispering   becomes   distinctly 

i  audible. 

S.  T.  Coleridge.] 

*JMornin^  Post,  December  21,  1799. — The  substance  of 
this  poem  (witht'he  omission  of  the  tour 'opening  and  three 
concluding  stanzas)  appeared  in  the  second  edition  of  Lyrical 
Ballads  (1800),  under  the  title  of  Love. — Ed. 
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Y~\  LEAVE  theiil^on  its  stem; 

O  leave  the  rose  upon  the  spray ; 
O  leave  the  elder-bloom,  fair  maids  ! 

And  listen  to  my  lay. 

A  cypress  and  a  myrtle  bough.  f 

This  morn  arouncTmy  harp  you  twined, 
Because  it  fashion'd  mournfully 
Its  murmurs  in  the  wind. 

And  now  a  tale  of  love  and  woe, 
A  woeful_tale  of  love  I  sing ;   J 
Hark,  gentle  maidens  !  hark,  it  sighs 
And  trembles  on  the  string. 

But  most,  my  own  dear  Genevieve,  I 
It  sighs  and  trembles  most  for  thee ! 
O  come  and  hear  the  cruel  wrongs, 
Befell  the  Dark  Ladiefi)-^) 


Few  sorrows  hath  she  of  her  own, 
My  hope,  my  joy.  my  Genevieve  ! 
She  loves  me  best  whene'er  I  sing 
_,       The  songs  that  make  her  grieve. 


J^     eU-L  SL-  *~* 


V 


A  All  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  delights, 

"  /   y  ^t  Whatever  stirs  this  mortal  frame, 
*-**-■  F*"^    ,       All  are  but  ministers  of  Love, 
trj^-      "         T^rid  feed  his  sacred  flame. 


r 


^  ^  '/^~  ^3  ~>  (<*-  /,  /s:?) 


■£>**-? 
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,ur,       \    <^*^—Tf 
I  lay,*  j  ■  Ji— 


'  Oft  in  my  waking  dreams  do 
Live  o'er  again  that  happy  hour. 
When  midway  on  the  mount 

Beside  the  ruin'd  tower.       ^^-e^'V 

|The  moonshine  stealing  o'er  the  scene .  >/ '  >/  S/~ ,  zij; 

Had  blended  with  the  lights  of  eve  ;   .  ,           ■   ^ — -    - 

And  she  was  there,  my  hope,  my  joy,  -  //  //       \j}—~ 
My  own  dear  Genevieve! 

She  leand  against  the  armed  _man,  -ijz-eun.  <*-•• 

The  statue  of  the  armed  knigh~t£)  _  >        -tV 

She  stood  and  listen'd  to  my  lay,t     /£ '  m-*-^   /■£*  *  ^^y<£^ 
Amid  the  lingering  light. 

I  played  a  soft  and  doleful  air, J   -ftx.<Z.  \^yia/W^U^^Ml^^t't^. 
I  sang  an  old  and  moving  story-f-^  ,  ■vutok*' 

An  old  rude  song,  that  suited  well  §      ~tf-LZZLc£-  Z^jJU  ,  * 
That  ruin  wild  and  hoary.  7^  ^  ;  J^         '™> 

«.  3-9-  Vi 

She  listen'd  with  a  flitting  blush, 

With  downcast  eyes  and  modest  grace  ;  -* — n 

For  well  she  knew  I  could  not  choose  c^Lt*^  e.   ?J-,     uJJ 
But  gaze  upon  her  face.  ^  & 

*  O  ever  in  my  waking  dreams 
I  dwell  upon  that  happy  hour 
When  midway  on  the  Mount  I  sate — 1 799. 
t  To  my  harp — il. 
%  A  sad  and  doleful  air — it. 
§  That  fitted  well—*. 
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I  told  her  of  the  Knight  that  wore 
Upon  his  shield  a  burning  brand  ;w    ^„  ^\T~f 
-tt^t  /e. 0  r  And  how  for  ten  long  years  he  wooxl 
Aj,  /g-cn  f[s     The  Ladie  of  the  Land. 

f 
I  told  her  how  he  phyd  :  and  ah  ! 

AteT^«v^f^^l*'The  deep,  the  low,  the  pleading  tone  * 

With  which  I  sang  another's  love, 

Interpreted  my  own.    J 

Si_  She  listen'd  with  a  flitting  blush, 

y  xS  With  downcast  eyes^and  modest  grace  ;  .    NC^ 

}/ SL  And  she  forgave  me  that  I  gaz'^d 
'        *"  Too  fondly  on  her  face  ! 

But  when  I  told  the  cruel  scorn  ""sT" 

■^C^i  jfo  u        That  crazed  that  bold  and  lovely  Knight,  !       K 

,  ,  And  how  he  roam'd  the  mountainj-woods,    ^S 

/fo»  SL         Nor  rested  day  nor  night;    c~T 


t^r  SL 


[And  how  he  cross'd  the  woodman's  paths 
Throagt  briars  and  swampy  mosses  beat ; 
How  boughs  rebounding  scourged  his  limbs 
And  low  stubs  go/^d  his  feet ;] 


rj^i  lg00  SL     How  sometimes  from  the  savage  den, 

And  sometimes  from  the  darksome  shade, 
And  sometimes  starting  up  at  once 
In  green  and  sunny  gladej-|-   ' 

*  The  low,  the  deep,  the  pleading  tone — ifwjk  /*rf%»e> 
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rhere  came  and  look'd  him  in  the  face 
Mangel  beautiful  and  bright ;  ^ 
^ncThow  he  knew  it  was  a  Fiend, 
This  miserable  Knight  ! 

\nd  how,  unknowing  what  he  did,  t¥^~  /?"  °    "*" 

3e  leap'd  amid  a  murderous  band,*    oj  a^i^V c^c^-i^t^- 
\nd  sav^d  from  outrage  worse  than  death      '  _t^- 

The  Ladie  of  the  Land/-/-    *  £**y  ,  t-r»  ?L. 

\nd  how  she  wept  and  claspjd  his  knees  ;    }/SL  c^da^a-^^    ft- 
\nd  how  she  tended  him  in  vain-f-  y  \J  \| 

<Vnd  ever  strove  t  to  expiate  9^-e-e^^Ly  J^.  ^ 

The  scorn  that  crazed  his  brain  (4- 

.\nd  how  she  nursed  him  in  a  cave  ;  T^Ca^c  /ga  o  ■  s~  s  L 

A.nd  how  his  madness  went  away  .  "V\[  I 

When  on  the  yellow  forest/leaves       A  ^)    fSvo         A  » 
A  dying  man  he  lay  ;-4- 

His  dying  words— but  when  I  reach'd  ^  /&*f-  ><t\\ 

That  tend^rest  strain  of  all  the  ditty,  J^~ 

My  fakering  voice  and  pausing  harp  "-/ s~>-   ^«*<-6«Sj, 

Disturb' d  her  soul  with  pity  1   i  7 

All  impulses  of  soul  and  sense 
Had  thrilPd  my  guileless  Genevieve  J  — 
The  music  ^nd  the  doleful  tale, 
The  rich  and  balmy  eve ; 


SL. 


*  A  lawless  band — 1 799.  f  Meekly  strove — ill . 
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And  hopes/ and  fears  that  kindle  hope, 
An  undistinguishable  throng,  »  '  -"£CT 

And  gentle  wishes  long  subduyd, 
Subdued  and  cherish'd  long  !  , 


d  long !  , 

virgin  shame ;  *    ^  jf^ 


,  She  wept  with  pity  and  delight/ 

-If  L*~  'Z-z-hs  She  blush 'd  with  love  and  virgin 
And,  like  the  murmur  of  a  dream, 
I  heard  her  breathe  my  name, 

*      ■  * =^ 

i&fvfc  SU     jjer  bosom  heaved — she  stepped  aside 

frAjjJ.        As  conscious  of  my  look  she  stept— \  ■' 
^^P-oti       Then  suddenly,  with  timArous  eye, 

She  fled  %  to  me»and  wept.  \  /^z^c7~^p>T 

_/  She  halfjnclosed  me  with  her  arms/ — , 

She  press'd  me  with  a  meek  embrace ; 
And.bending  back  her  head,  look'd  up, 
And  gaz^d  upon  my  face. 


'Twas  partly  love,  and  partly  fear, 
And  partly  'twas  a  bashful  art, 
>/ '  >/  *L         That  I  might  rather  feel  than  see 
The  swelling  of  herheart. 


*  Maiden  shame  ; — 1799.    /  $60 
•f  I  saw  her  bosom  heave  and  swell, 
Heave  and  swell  with  inward  sighs — 
I  could  not  choose  but  love  to  see 
Her  gentle  bosom  rise. 
A£    t  /        Her  wet  cheek  glow'd  &  she  stept  aside,  &c.-«-i7'. 
^     /       J  Flew— ib. 
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I  calm'd  her  fears,  ^nd  she  was  calm, 
And  told  her  love  with  virgin  pride ; 


And  so  I  won  my  Genevieve,   ^  J\ 

My  bright  and  beaujjfeous  Bride  !  -  /JVTTTl^:^^^ 


\*A^-^ 


And  now  once  more  a  tale  of  woe, 
A  woeful  tale  of  love  I  sing  ; 
For  thee,  my  Genevieve/it  sighs,      J 
And  trembles  on  trie  string. 

When  last  I  sang  the  cruel  scorn 
That  crazed  this  bold  and  lovely  knight, 
And  how  he  roam'd  the  mountain  woods, 
Nor  rested  day  nor  night ;  cnT 

I  promised  thee  a  sister  tale 
Of  man's  perfidious  cruelty;   ', 

Come  then  and  hear  what  cruel  wrong  „ 

Befell  the  Dark  Ladie.  /j*j^£ 


Urtj 


End  of  the  Introduction.       *J—4-   *^    /Vl , 
THE  BALLAD  OF  THE  DARK  LADIE. 

A    FRAGMENT. 

T5ENEATH  yon  birch  with  silver  bark 

And  boughs  so  pendulous  and  fair, 
The  brook  falls  scatter"  d  down  the  rock  : 

And  all  is  mossy  there  ! 

VOL.  II.  H 
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And  there  upon  the  moss  she  sitg, 
The  Dark  Ladie  in  silent  pain  ; 
The  heavy  tear  is  in  her  eye, 
And  drops  and  swells  again. 

Three  times  she  sends  her  little  page 
Up  the  castled  mountain's  breast, 
If  he  might  find  the  Knight  that  wears 
The  Griffin  for  his  crest 

/The  sun  was  sloping  down  the  sky, 
3  if  And  she  had  lingered  there  all  day, 

Counting  moments,  areaming  fears — 
O  wherefore  can  he  stay  ? 

She  hears  a  rustling  o'er  the  brook, 
She  sees  far  off  a  swinging  bough  ! 
"  'Tis  He  1    'Tis  my  betrothed  Knight  ! 
Lord  Falkland,  it  is  Thou  !" 

She  springs,  she  clasps  him  round  the  neck, 
She  sobs  a  thousand  hopes  and  fears, 
Her  kisses  glowing  on  his  cheeks 
She  quenches  with  her  tears. 


"  My  friends  with  rude  ungentle  words 
They  scoff  and  bid  me  fly  to  thee  ! 
O  give  me  shelter  in  thy  breast  ! 
O  shield  and  shelter  me  ! 
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"  My  Henry,  I  have  given  thee  much, 
I  gave  what  I  can  ne'er  recall, 
I  gave  my  heart,  I  gave  my  peace, 
0  Heaven  !  I  gave  thee  all." 

The  Knight  made  answer  to  the  Maid, 
While  to  his  heart  he  held  her  hand, 
"  Nine  castles  hath  my  noble  sire, 
None  statelier  in  the  land. 

"  The  fairest  one  shall  be  my  love's, 
The  fairest  castle  of  the  nine  ! 
Wait  only  till  the  stars  peep  out, 
The  fairest  shall  be  thine  : 

"  Wait  only  till  the  hand  of  eve 
Hath  wholly  closed  yon  western  bars, 
And  through  the  dark  we  two  will  steal 
Beneath  the  twinkling  stars ! " — 

"  The  dark?  the  dark?    No  !  not  the  dark  ? 
The  twinkling  stars  ?     How,  Henry  ?     How  ? 
O  God  !  'twas  in  the  eye  of  noon 
He  pledged  his  sacred  vow  ! 

"  And  in  the  eye  of  noon  my  love 
Shall  lead  me  from  my  mother's  door, 
Sweet  boys  and  girls  all  clothed  in  white    \J  . 
Strewing  flowers  before  : 

"  But  first  the  nodding  minstrels  go  -. 

With  music  meet  for  lordly  bowers, 


<£l^ 
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The  children  next  in  snow-white  vests,  ■)  / 
Strewing  buds  and  flowers  ! 

*  And  then  my  love  and  I  shall  pace, 
My  jet  black  hair  in  pearly  braids, 
Between  our  comely  bachelors 
And  blushing  bridal  maids." 


^..^/.v2,.  LEWTIA x^h£- 


■■■■■'.  s  N  S    i .OVEVfHANT.lt/ 


-e.ac.sc L&yi^  CLloo  J  f 

A  T  midnight  by  the  stream  I  rov^d, 
/*-   To  forget  the  form  I  loved. 
Image  of  Lewti  !  from  my  mind 

( 


^-Depart ;  for  Lewti  is  not  kind. 


The  Moon  was  high,  the  moonlight  gleam 

And  the  shadow  of  a  star 
Heaved  upon  Tamaha's  stream  ; 
r  \  (     But  the  rock  shone  brighter  far, 
yiueffi^fc'  *     [The  rock  half  shelter*  d  from  my  view 
/«w  St-  By  pendent  boughs  of  tressy  yew. — 

So  shines  my  Lewti's  forehead  fair, 
Gleaming  through  her  sable  hair. 
Image  of  Lewti !  from  my  mind 
Departmfor  Lewti  is  not  kind. 


rrh^^.  /    0M«^«S  «*.  April  13,  1798 


^{U-v,  M^^^-tt 


v- 


~&s  ? 


8^%-/^ 


LEWTI. 


LOVE  POEMS. 


^uas  humilis  tenero  stylus  olim  effudit inrsevo  t 
Pertegjjhic  lacrymaa ,  et  quod  phare*tfatus  acuta 
Ille  puerth^o  fecit  mini  cuspide-^ulnus. 
Omnia  paulatntsconsumit  longior  aetas , 
Vivendoque  simul  mbsugttr,  rapimurque  manendo. 
Ipse  mihi  collatus  orfmmn ille  videbor: 
Frons  alia  est,  jatf&resque  am^jgova  mentis  imago, 
Voxque  aliud/Sonat  — 

Pectore  atrac  gelido  calidos  miseremur"ai»aiite3 , 
Janmjre  arsis se  pudet.    Veteres  tranquilla  tu&mUus 
fis  horret ,  relegensque  alium  putat  iata  locutumv. 

PETKAhQH. 
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rkjk  o'e  v  T&x.  A  .At  midnight  by  tbo  atJOiua  I  rovf d  /  J\ 


\ 


S, 


>5&^ 


.*Ce±&fc  ( 


To  forget  the  formal  lov^d. 
Image  of  lit  ill*  J"  from  my  mind 
Depart!  for  ftwrti  is  not  kind/  I, 

"The  Moon'mim  high,  thejnooniight  gloam  rj  £-if/<-Jt-  <C-e^L^^ 
Anrlthrirh'arlnwnf  -i  stn*TS'/<U<^£-&.g<r  ^.zzJ  - 


-  et^n-^w 


h*~m/~ 


Hea¥CiAupon Tamaha's stream ;  ,i?    ^s ^ ^_ 

But tu(jiuik_uh»iiu  brightci  fa^^jSg^^^  £/£.&  ~J-  -/- 


Thexock^halfshelterad  from  my  view 
,.«         By  pendent  boughs  of  tressyyew  -y     \ 
So  shines  my  ■Lawii'o  forehead  fair , 
Gleaming  throagh.her  sable  hair. 
Image  of  Lewti !  from  my  mind 


Jl^H-L) 


-j//> 
'*>*. 


f, 


l/Departf  for  bewtris  not  kind.  *•'  "=r^ 
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I  saw  a  cloud  of.palast  hue/    .'  r 

Onward  to  thejnoon  it  jrassaH  i    \ 
Still  brighter  andmore  bright  it  grew/ 
With  floating  colours  not  a  few , 

Till  it  reached  the  moon  at  last : 
"Then  Iho-Uoud-was-wholly  bright; 
With  a  rich  and  amber  light ! 
And  so  with  many  a  hope  I  seek, 

And  with  such  joy  I  find  my  Lewti ; 
And  even  so  my  pale  wan  cheek 

Drinks  in  as  deep  a  flush  of  beauty ! 
Nay ,  treacherous  image !  leave  my  mind , 
If  Lewti  never  will  be  kind.        / 

he  little  cloud  —  it  floats  away, 

Away  it  goes ;  away  so  soon? 
Alas !  it  has  no  power  to  stay : 
Its  hues  are  dim ,  its  hues  are  grey  — 

Away  it  passes  from  the  moon ! 
How  mournfully  it  see^s  to  fly , 

Ever  fading  more  and  more , 
To  joyless  regions  of  the  sky  — 

And  now  'tis  whiter  than  before ! 
As  white  as  my  poor  cheek  will  be , 

When ,  Lewti !  on  my  couch  I  lie , 
A  dying  man  for  love  of  thee. 
Nay ,  treacherous  image !  leave  my  mind  - 
And  yet,  thou  didst  not  look  unkind. 

I  saw  a  vapour  in  the  sky , 

Thin,  and  white,  and  very  high; 
I  ne'er  beheld  so  thin  a  cloud: 

Perhaps  the  breezes  that  can  fly 

Now  below  and  now  above, 
Have/snatched  aloft  the  lawny  shroud 

-O/fca 
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jady  fair  —  that  died  for  love. 
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Quas  humilis  teneros*tylua olim  effudit  in  aavo 
Perlegia  hie  lacrymas  /^rouod  pharetratus  acuta 
Ille  puer  puero  fecit  mjtfi  cugpide  vulnus. 
Omnia  paulatim  con^umit  longi<ir  a?tas , 
Vivendoque  simuiinorimur,  rapnhurque  manendo. 
Ipse  mihi  colla>ns  enim  non  ille  videofcr: 
Frons  alia  e^  moresque  alii,  nova  mentis  imago, 
Voxque  aitud  aonat  —  \. 

Pectore  nunc  gelido  calidos  miseremur  amant&s , 
Jamq'ue  arsisse  pudet.    Veteres  tranquilla  tumuKus 
fens  horret ,  reiegensque  alinm  putat  iata  locntumN. 
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OK  THE  dKCASSIAHiLOVE-CHA/NT. 

I  rovrfd/ 


/> 


To  forget  the  forml  loy^d. 
/      Image  of  LewtjJ  from  my  mind 
£  /       Depart/  for  .bewti  is  not  kind. 


'  Af+*  (£he  Moon  waaJugb  •  the  moon 
And  *h»  ahado  ir  of  a  wtw  ->/ 
&  Cf/yy  C  fl  HLJiLd-upon  Tamaha's  stream ;         , 

But  tin-  mi  luiTrmTTriiii^iitoii  fun'  r i  a  ti 

Therock  half  sheltered  from  my  view 
_Bv  pendent  boughs  of  tressy  jew  -^     / 
So  shines  myJLewji's  forehead  fair, 
Gleaming  through  her  sable  hair/  I 
Image  of  Lewti !  from  my  mind ' 
Depart^  for  Lewti  is  not  kind. 


C  h*^J  Uy  ^  //i_ 
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I  saw  a  eloud  of-palaot  hue  _.    / 

Onward  to  the  moon  it  passrfdl    (^/ 
Still  brighter  and  more  bright  it  grew/    fj) 
With  floating  colours  not  a  few ,        ' 

Till  it  reachpfl  thejmoon  at  last :  , 

Then  the  cloud  was  wnolly  brighty       ^ 
With  a  ricn  and  amber  light ! 
And  so  with  many  a  hope  I  seek, 

And  .with  SM»fejoy  I  find  my  Lewti^»    sj 
And  even  so  my  pale  wan  cheek  y 

.  /     Drinks  in  as  deep  a  flush  of  beauty! 

X^tfA'/-Wtty,  tecatlmuua  iniugol  leave  my  mind, 
="   ■■""       If  Lewti  never  will  be  kind/    t  J 

(The  little  d.oud^t^nMaato  away , 

Away  itgoesi  away  so  soon\      J  / 
Alas !  it  has nopower to  stay :         / 
Its  hues  are  dim ,  its  hues  are  grey  —  /  sC  S/(sfc  5/  i 

Away  it  passes  from  thejnoon !  '  '  „J 

-  How  mournfully  it  seems  to  fly  ,^-*» 

Ererfading  memo  aadmore ,— • 

©  joyless  regions  of  the  sky  —   ~»   n. 

And  now  'tis  whiter  than  before!    »-  / 


'/ 


As  white  as  my  poor  cheek  will  be , 

When ,  Lewti!  on  my  couch  I  Hey 
A  dying  man  tor,  love  of  thee^* 


/.  \     f  Nay,  treacherous  image!  leave  my  mind — j 
U  J      (And  yet ,  thou  didst  not  look  unkind.         ^J 
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LOVE-CHANT. 

[I  saw  the  white  waves,  o'er  and  o'er, 
Break  against  the  distant  shore. 
All  at  once  upon  the  sight, 
All  at  once  they  broke  in  light : 
I  heard  no  murmur  of  their  roar, 
Nor  ever  I  beheld  them  flowing, 
Neither  coming,  neither  going ; 
But  only  saw  them,  o'er  and  o'er, 
Break  against  the  curved  shore ; 
Now  disappearing  from  the  sight, 
Now  twinkling  regular  and  white ; 
And  Lewti's  smiling  mouth  can  show 
As  white  and  regular  a  row. 
Nay,  treacherous  image  !  from  my  mind 
Depart;  for  Lewti  is  not  kind.] 


7^ 


J*. 


I  saw  a  cloud  of  palest  hue, 

Onward  to  the  moon  it  pass'd ; 
Still  brighter  and  more  bright  it  grew, 
With  floating  colours  not  a  few, 

Till  it  reach'd  the  moon  at  last : 
Then  the  cloud  was  wholly  bright 
With  a  rich  and.  amber  light  ! 
And  so  with  many  a  hope  I  seek 

And  with  such  joy  I  find  my  Lewti ; 
And  even  so  my  pale  wan  cheek 

Drinks  in  as  deep  a  flush  of  beauty  ! 
Nay,  treacherous  image  !  leave  my  mind, 
If  Lewti  never  will  be  kind. 


The  little  cloud — it  floats  away, 
Away  it  goes  ;  away  so  soon  ? 
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Alas  !  it  has  no  power  to  stay : 

Its  hues  are  dim,  its  hues  are  grey — 

Away  it  passes  from  the  moon  ! 
How  mournfully  it  seems  to  fly, 

Ever  fading  more  and  more, 
To  joyless  regions  of  the  sky — 

And  now  'tis  whiter  than  before  ! 
As  white  as  my  poor  cheek  will  be, 

When,  Lewti !  on  my  couch  I  lie, 
A  dying  man  for  love  of  thee. 
Nay,  treacherous  image  !  leave  my  mind — 
And  yet,  thou  didst  not  look  unkind. 

(  f  J       I  saw  a  vapour  in  the  sky, 

Thin,  and  white,  and  very  high  ; 
I  ne'er  beheld  so  thin  a  cloudy  — / 00 
Perhaps  the  breezes  that  can  fly 
Now  below,  and  now  above,      '/<•  • 
Have  snatch'd  aloft  the  lawny  shroud 
I    ii.  /sW^1         Of  Jady  fair — that  died  for  love. 

For  maids,  as  well  as  youths,  have  perish'd 
.     From  fruitless  love  too  fondly  cherish'd. 
.(^•(       Nay,  treacherous  image  !  leave  my  mind — 
tdh  r  fafsL.  Though  Lewti  never  will  be  kind, 
^/  —  [This  hand  should  make  his  life-blood  flow 

\     J    rLfSH;     That  ever  scorn'd  my  Lewti  so  ! 

^a  fSL  I  cannot  choose  but  fix  my  sight 

tuj£**p-  °/"~  -I        On  that  small  vapour,  thin  and  white  ! 
'  So  thin,  it  scarcely,  I  protest, 

Bedims  the  star  that  shines  behind  it ; 


V^L 
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LOVE-CHANT. 

And  pity  dwells  in  Lewti's  breast, 
Alas  !  if  I  knew  how  to  find  it. 

And  O  !  how  sweet  it  were,  I  wist, 
To  see  my  Lewti's  eyes  to-morrow 

Shine  brightly  through  as  thin  a  mist 
Of  pity  and  repentant  sorrow  ! 

Nay,  treacherous  image  !  leave  my  mind- 

Ah,  Lewti !  why  art  thou  unkind  ?] 


2S  2-? 
3  V 


Hush  !  my  heedless  feet  from  under 
Slip  the  crumbling  banks  for  ever  : 

Like  echoes  to  a  distant  thunder, 

They  plunge  into  the  gentle  river. 
'  The  river-swans  have  heard  my  tread, 

And  startle  from  their  reedy  bed.  j 

O  beauteous  birds  L  methinks  ye  measure 
Your  movements  to  some  heavenly  tune" 

0  beauteous  birds  !  'tis  such  a  pleasure^ 
To  see  you  move  beneath  the  moon, 

1  would  it  were  your  true  delight 
To  sleep  by  day  and  wake  all  night. 


j  I  know  the  place  where  Lewti  lies 
'   When  silent  night  has  closed  her  eyes  : 
It  is  a  breezy  jasmine^bower,  j 

The  nightingale  sings  o'er  her  head  : 

Voice  of  the  night !  had  I  the  power 
That  leafy  labyrinth  to  thread, 
And  creep,  like  thee,  with  soundless  tread, 
I  then  might  view  her  bosom  white 
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I  Heaving  lovely  to  my  sight,* 
As  these  two  swans  together  heave 
On  the  gently-swelling  wave. 

Oh  !  that  she  saw  me  in  a  dream, 

And  dreamt  that  I  had  died  for  care ; 

All  pale  and  wasted  I  would  seem 
Yet  fair  withal,  as  spirits  are  ! 

I'd  die  indeed,  if  I  might  see 

Her  bosom  heave,  and  heave  for  me  ! 

Soothe,  gentle  image  !  soothe  my  mind  ! 

To-morrow  Lewti  may  be  kind. 


I 


A 


THE  PICTURE, 


A. 

OR   THE   LOVER'S    RESOLUTION. t  ^rV^<'-' 

P. (Icy  fcn  /8o2/>*3. 

HTHROUGH  weeds  and  thorns,  and  matted 

underwood, 
I  force  my  way;  now  climb,  and  now  descend 
O'er  rocks,  or  bare  or  mossy,  with  wild  \  foot 


•-ij.  ■ ,  t^j  u*£2-  '  To  creep  unseen  with  noiseless  tread 

Hai   in-*^  ^"  t&f^1'  Then  should  I  view  her  bosom  white 
Udj  Heaving  lovely  to  the  sight — 1 798.    /  gao 

q_0_  i**    I  5   ■ This  passage  was  altered  at  the  suggestion  of  Charles  Lamb, 

(fa)       I  who  wrote  to  Coleridge : — "The  epithet  enviable  would  $asttre~3 


A 

<frt<4° 


the  finest  poem." 

t  Morning  Post,  September  6,  1802. 
%  With  blind  foot— 1802.  t*rt  TfKVf 
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Crushing  the  purple  whorts ;  *  while  oft  unseen, 

jHurrying  along  the  drifted  forest/leaves, 

The  scared  snake  rustles.     Onward  still  I  toil, 

II  know  not,  ask  not  whither  ! .  A  new  joy, 

Lovely  as  light,  sudden  as  summer  gust, 

And  gladsome  as  the  first-born  of  the  spring, 

iBeckons  me  on,  or  follows  from  behind, 

Playmate,  or  guide  !  The  master-passion  quell'd, 

I  feel  that  I  am  free.   ,  With  dun-red  bark 
d 

The  fir-trees,  and  th/  unfrequent  slender  oak, 
Forth  from  this  tangle  wild  of  bush  and  brake 
Soar  up,  and  form  a  melancholy  vault 
High  o'er  me,  murmuring  like  a  distant  sea. 


hS 


Here  Wisdom  might  resort,  and  here  Remorse ;  (|  \ 
Here  too  the  love-lorn  man,  who,  sick  in  soul,    Q__^ 
And  of  this  busy  human  heart  aweary,    n 
Worships  the  spirit  of  unconscious  life      (3} 
Injree  or^jld-flower. — Gentle  lunatic  !  T  Av7  X» 
If  so  he  might  not  wholly  cease  to  be^  (u  y 
He  would  far  rather  not  be  that -he  is  ;  f/ 

liut.  would  be  something^hat  he^nows  not  of,     j  J 


In  winds  or  waters,  or  among  the  rocks  ! 


% 


7>ht 


But  hence,  fond  wretch  !  breathe  not  contagion 


here ! 


No  myrtle-walks  are  these  I  these  are  no  groves 

1  *  faccinium  Myrtillus,  known  by  the  different  names  of 
iWhorts,  Whortle-berries,  Bilberries;  and  in  the  North  of 
England,  Blea-berries  and  Bloom-berries.  1mJ0 
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Where  Love  dare  loiter !     If  in  sullen  mood    O* 
.fiShl'    He  should  stray  hither,  the  low  stumps  shall  gore 

A^-_^_  5  £.     His  dainty  feet,  the  brier  and  the  thorn 
lUMMM-^^'  Make  ms  plumes  haggard.^  Like  a  wounded  bird 
Easily  caught,  ensnare  him,  O  ye  Nymphs, 
Ye  Oreads  chaste,  ye  dusky  Dryades ! 
-=.$!_  And  you,  ye  Earth-winds  !  yo'uHhat  make  afmorcfl 

The  dew-drops  quiver  on  the  spiders'  webs  ! 

■=  si-  You,  O  ye  wingless  Airs  !  that  creep  between 

The  rigid  stems  of  heath  and  bitten  furze, 
Within  whose  scanty  shade,  at  summer-noon, 
The  mother-sheep  hath  worn  a  hollow  bed — 
Ye,  that  now  cool  her  fleece  with  dropless  damp, 
Now  pant  and  murmur  with  her  feeding  lamb. 
Chase,  chase  him,  all  ye  Fays,  and  elfin  Gnomes  ! 
With  prickles  sharper  than  his  darts  bemock 
His  little  Godship,  making  him  perforce 
Creep  through  a  thorn-bush  on  yon  hedgehog's  back 


This  is  my  hour  of  triumph  !     I  can  now 
With  my  own  fancies  play  the  merry  fool, 
And  laugh  away  worse  folly,  being  free. 
Here  will  I  seat  myself,  beside  this  old, 
~        .  Hollow,  and  weedy  oak,  which  ivy-twine 

UCocuMA  $L  .  Clothes  as  with  net-work  :  here  will  couch  my 
&*H*   &      'limbs,  _ 

Close  by  this  river,  in  this  silent  shade, 
As  safe  and  sacred  from  the  step  of  man 
As  an  invisible  world — unheard,  unseen,.. 
itiwi   0«4i.And  listening  only  to  the  pebbly  bro_ok    ^/^— ^ 
i  nek.  c^-Cjhat  murmurs  with  a  dead,  yet  tinkling  sound  yY 

/SJF  ~V*As*"-*™m*4  i«#-  -  *  * a  a ,  l1^  ^Li^r f •"-' 
/€,a      ;         .     .      -t^vtLnj  xy?]T ■■ 
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i^^^f  r 

/JDr  to  the  bees,*  that  in  the  neighbouring  trunk  ^      4V& 

Make  honey-hoards.     The  breeze7that  visits  me       7/Lic>  SL     ' 

Was  never  Love's  accomplice,  never  raised       &)  &**  nZ. 

The  tendril  ringlets  from  the  maiden's  brow, 

And  the  blue  delicate  veins  above  her  cheek  ; 

Ne'er  play'd  the  wanton — never  half  disclosed 
iThe  maiden's  snowy  bosom,  scattering  thence 

Eye-poisons  for  some  love-distemper'd  youth, 

Who  ne'er  henceforth  may  see  an  aspen-grove 

Shiver  in  sunshine,  but  his  feeble  heart 

Shall  flow  away  like  a  dissolving  thing. 

Sweet  breeze  !  thou  only,  if  I  guess  aright, 

Liftest  the  feathers  of  the  robin's  breast, 

That  swells  its  little  breast,  t  so  full  of  song,     £^^£j£^t> 
I  Singing  above  me,  on  the  mountain-ash. 
'  And  thou  too,  desert  stream  !  no  pool  of  thine, 

Though  clear  as  lake  in  latest  summer-eve, 
.;  Did  e'er  reflect  the  stately  virgin's  robe, 
'IThe  face,  the  form  divine,  thedowncast  look  A^s  s  i~ 

Contemplative  !     Behold  !  her  open  palm  ez^i.  J -a*.  / / 

presses  her  cheek  andfrXrow  !  her  elbow  rests  J 
1  On  the  bare  branch  of  naif-uprooted  tree,  v»   fajfl 

I  That  leans  towards  its  mirror  !    Who  erewhileV'?'  'ri^1  ^rC^u-  st 
f  .      .  ffpbJ    *Ar    fS* 

,     *  And  listening  only  to  the  pebbly  streany^ 
That  murmurs  with  a  dead  yet  bell-like  sound 
Tinkling,  or  bees,  &c. — tSg*.   /~?i72*^LSf   ~* 
Who  swells  his  little  breast— lb.  SL    /=>v¥ 

Her  downcast  look 
Contemplative,  her  cheek  upon  her  palm 
Supported ;  the  white  arm  and  elbow  rest,  &c.y^b.   &/L        -^ 
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Had  from  her  countenance  turn'd,  or  look'd  by 

stealth, 

(For  fear  is  true-love's  cruel  nurse),  he  now 
With  steadfast  gaze  and  unoffending  eye, 
Worships  the  watery  idol,  dreaming  hopes 
Delicious  to  the  soul,  but  fleeting,  vain, 
Een  as  that  phantom-world  on  which  he  gazed, 
But  not  unheeded  gazed  :  for  see,  ah  !  see  J 
The)  sportive  tyrant^with  her  left  hand  plucks 
The  heads  of  tall  flowers  that  behind  her  grow^ 
Lychnis,  and  willow-herb,  and  fox-glove  bells  : 
And  suddenly,  as  one  that  toys  with  time, 
Scatters  them  on  the  pool !  ^"hen  all  the  charm 
Is  broken — all  that  phantom  world  so  fair  f  ~t.~) 
Vanishes,  and  a  thousand  circlets  spread, 
And  each  mis-shape  the  other.     Stay  awhile, 
Poor  youth,  who  scarcely  dagSst  lift  up  thine  eyes- 
The  stream  will  soon  renew  its  smoothness,  soon 
The  visions  will  return  !     And  lo  !  he  stays  : 
And  soon  the  fragments  dim  of  lovely  forms 
Come  trembling  back,  unite,  and  now  once  more 
The  pool  becomes  a  mirro^and  behold 
Each  wild-flower  on  the  marge  inverted  there, 
And  there  the  half-uprooted  tree — but  where, 
O  where  the  virgin's  snowy  arm,  that  lean'd 
On  its  bare  branch  ?     He  turns,  and  she  is  gone 
Homeward  she  steals  through  many  a  woodland 


£ 


Which  he  shall  seek  in  vain.     Ill-fated  youth  ! 
Go,  day  by  day,  and  waste  thy  manly  prime 
:  In  mad  love-yearning  by  the  vacant  brook, 


£Zsi^        ff*-*- 
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Till  sickly  thoughts  bewitch  thine  eyes,  and  thou 
Behold'st  her  shadow  still  abiding  there, 
The  Naiad  of  the  mirror  !  a|  \j\j\zf. 

pw 
„,  Not  to  thee, 

p  wild  and  desert  stream  !  belongs  this  tale  : 
Gloomy  and  dark  art  thou — the  crowdjd^rs_^_--^V^c^-g-/  <f  ;_?  a 
(Spire  from  thy  shores,!,  and  stretch  across  thy  bed, 
Making  thee  doleful  as  a  cavern^well :  \?-«^C^/S>^  /% 
Save  when  the  shy  king-fishers  build  their  nest 
On  thy  steep  banks,  no  loves  hast  thou,  wild 
stream  ! 

r        ) 

.    This  be  my  chosen  haunt— emancipate  C^r^C^Js^.  ^ 

From  passion's  dreams,  a  freeman,  and  alone,      ^C^J^2^^S.L^/ 
I  rise  and  trace  its  devious  course.     O  lead,  — 

Lead  me  to  deeper  shades  and  lonelier  glooms.    ^~  /"y^JitA 
Lo  !  stealing  through  the  canopy  of  firs, 

How  fair  the  sunshine  spots  that  mossy  rock,  jV^c 

Isle  of  the  river,  whose  disparted  waves   <^X^*A>I,N&       '8 
Dart  off  asunder  with  an  angry  sound^  ;  «w»  yC 
How  soon  to  re-unite  !/£And  see  !  they  meet, 
Each  in  the  other  lost  and  found  :  and  see  ' 


Placeless,  as  spirits,  one  soft  water-sun"*' 
Throbbing  within  them,  Kearf  at  once  andeye  ! 
With  its  soft  neighbourhood  of  filmy  clouds, 
,  The  |tains  and  jhadings  of  forgotten  tears, 
I  Dimness  o'erswum  with  lustre  !     Such  the  hour 


*  Tow4r  from  thy  shores— (»A.      S  £.,, 
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*4hJ~  )S^*-    \Qf  deep  enjoyment,  following  love's  brief  feuds  ;*j 
/3^<£  *^(i)hr&  hark,  the  noise  of  a  near  waterfall  ! 
l^t  y,jt.  mXfV  I  passjorth  into  lightjj^I  find  myself 
/"-*VVl*sC''»'2<Beneath  a  weeping  birch  (most  beautiful 
T   f  /  ^  forest  trees,  the  lady  of  the  woods), 

'    Hard  by  the  brink  of  a  tall  weedy  rock 
That  overbrows  the  cataract.     How  bursts 
The  landscape  on  my  sight !     Two  crescent  hills 
Fold  in  behind  each  other,  and  so  make 
A  circular  vale,  and  land-lock'd,  as  might  seem, 
oWith  brook  and  bridge,  and  grey  stone  cottages, 
j-t^y-1^  ™Jc*  Half  hid  by  rocks  and  fruit-trees.     At  my  feet, 
£V*ft*f*vJv         The  whortle-berries  are  bedew^  with  spray, 
5  trr****"  _u      Dash'd  upwards  by  the  furious  waterfall. 


How  solemnly  the  pendent  ivy-mass 
Swings  in  its  winnow  !  -  All  the  air  is  calm. 
The  smoke  from  cottage-chimneyj,  tinged  with  light, 
Rises  in  columns  ;  from  this  house  alone,  w 

Close  by  the  waterfall,  the  column  slants, 
And  feels  its  ceaseless  breeze.     But  what  is  this  ?  y 
That  cottage,  with  its  slanting  chimney-smoEe^ 
And  close  beside  its  porch  a  sleeping  child, 
His  dear  head  pillow'd  on  a  sleeping  dog — 
One  arm  between  its  foreJegs,  and  the  hand 
Holds  loosely  its  small  handful  of  wild-flowers 
*  .  rf-  t^t-tC^ 

*  How  soon  to  reunite !     They  meet,  they  join 
In  deep  embrace,  and  open  to  the  sun 
Lie  calm  and  smooth.     Such  the  delicious  hour        ^pjQ 
Of  deep  enjoyment,  following  love's  brief  quarrels  !  V^ 

R^l802.    <^%^ 
f  I  come  out  into  light — lb.  £ \__  j\/  "^f 
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Unfilleted,  and  of  unequal  lengths.  t , 

\  curious  picture,  with  a  master's  haste 

iketch'd  on  a  strip  of  pinky-silver  skin, 

Peel'd  from  the  birchen  bark  !     Divinest  maid  ! 

ifon  bark  her  canvas,  and  those  purple  berries     T^tt^ 

Ter  pencil !  See,  the  juice  is  scarcely  dried         — /  S?<?1*& 

On  the  fine  skin  !  She  has  been  newly  here  ; 

\nd  lo  !  yon  patch  of  heath  has  been  her  couch — 

The  pressure  still  remains  !     O  blessed  couch  ! 

for  this  ma/st  thou  flower  early,  and  the  sun, 

■slanting  at  evey  rest  bright,  and  linger  long 

Upon  thy  purple  bells  !     O  Isabel  ! 

;Daughter  of  genius  !  stateliest  of  our  maids  ! 

More  beautiful  than  whom  Alc?eus  woo'd, 

The  Lesbian  woman  of  immortal  song  ! 

p  child  of  genius  !  stately,  beautiful, 

Knd  full  of  love  to  all,  save  only  me^_  cr>^e^  /"^Sj^/v* 

And  not  ungentle  even  to  me  !  My  heart,    — ///f       £. '  I 

Why  beats  it  thus  ?  Through  yonder  coppice-wood 

Needs  must  the  pathway  turn,  that  leads  straight;    ^^ 

way^* 
|0n  to  her  father's  house.     She  is  alone  ! 
irhe  night  draws  on — such  ways  are  hard  to  hit — 
!A.nd  fit  it  is  I  should  restore  this  sketch, 
Dropt  unawares  no  doubt.     Why  should  I  yearn 
To  keep  the  relique  ?  'twill  but  idly  feed 
The  passion  that  consumes  me.     Let  me  haste  ! 
The  picture  in  my  hand  which  she  has  left ; 
She  cannot  blame  me  that  I  follow'd  her : 
And  I  may  be  her  guide  the  long  wood  through. 


*  That  leads  away — 1802.  S^"?^ 
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APOLOGETIC    PREFACE. 


A^^ 


<x^J~i*^  3  i~ 


At  the  house  of  a  gentleman  *  who  by  the  principles 
and  corresponding  virtues  of  a  sincere  Christian  con- 
secrates a  cultivated  genius  and  the  favourable  acci- 
dents of  birth,  opulence,  and  splendid  connexions,  it  was 
my  good  fortune  to  meet,  in  a  dinner-party,  with  more 
men  of  celebrity  in  science  or  polite  literature  than 
are  commonly  found  collected  round  the  same  table. 
In  the  course  of  conversation,  one  of  the  party  reminded 
an  illustrious  poet,  then  present,  of  some  verses  which 
he  had  recited  that  morning,  and  which  had  appeared 
in  a  newspaper  under  the  name  of  a  War- Eclogue, 
in  which  Fire,  Famine,  and  Slaughter  were  introduced 
as  the  speakers.  The  gentleman  so  addressed  re- 
plied, that  he  was  rather  surprised  that  none  of  us 
should  have  noticed  or  heard  of  the  poem,  as  it  had 
been  at  the  time  a  good  deal  talked  of  in  Scotland.  It 
may  be  easily  supposed  that  my  feelings  were  at  this 
moment  not  of  the  most  comfortable  kind.  Of  all 
present,  one  only  knew,  or  suspected  me  to  be  the 
author;  a  man  who  would  have  established  himself  in 
the  first  rank  of  England's  living  poets,  if  the  Genius 
of  our  country  had  not  decreed  that  he  should  rather 
be  the  first  in  the  first  rank  of  its  philosophers  and 
scientific  benefactors.  It  appeared  the  general  wish 
to  hear  the  lines.  As  my  friend  chose  to  remain  silent, 
I  chose  to  follow  his  example,  and  Mr.  *****  recited 
the  poem.  This  he  could  do  with  the  better  grace, 
being  known  to  have  ever  been  not  only  a  firm  and 
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*  According  to  De  Quincey,   this  party  took  place  at  the    , 
house  of  Mr.  Sotheby.     It  was  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  Walter  \yS 
Scott,  who  recited  the  poem.     §  Coleridge  and  Opium-Eating, 
De  Quincey's  Works,  xi.  86. — Ed. 
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active  Anti-Jacobin  and  Anti-Gallican,  but  likewise 
a  zealous  admirer  of  Mr.  Pitt,  both  as  a  good  man  and 
a  great  statesman.  As  a  poet  exclusively,  he  had 
been  amused  with  the  Eclogue ;  as  a  poet  he  recited  i 
it;  and  in  a  spirit  which  made  it  evident  that  he-: 
would  have  read  and  repeated  it  with  the  same 
pleasure  had  his  own  name  been  attached  to  the 
imaginary  object  or  agent. 

After  the  recitation  our  amiable  host  observed  that 
in  his  opinion  Mr.  *****  had  over-rated  the  merits  of 
the  poetry ;  but  had  they  been  tenfold  greater,  they 
could  not  have  compensated  for  that  malignity  of 
heart  which  could  alone  have  prompted  sentiments  so 
atrocious.  I  perceived  that  my  illustrious  friend  be- 
came greatly  distressed  on  my  .account ;  but  fortu- 
nately I  was  able  to  preserve  fortitude  and  presence 
of  mind  enough  to  take  up  the  subject  without  exciting 
even  a  suspicion  how  nearly  and  painfully  it  interested 
me. 

What  follows  is  the  substance  of  what  I  then  re- 
plied,* but  dilated  and  in  language  less  colloquial.  It' 
was  not  my  intention,  I  said,  to  justify  the  publication, 
whatever  its  author's  feelings  might  have  been  at  the 
time  of  composing  it.  That  they  are  calculated  to  call 
forth  so  severe  a  reprobation  from  a  good  man,  is  not 
the  worst  feature  of  such  poems.  Their  moral  de- 
formity is  aggravated  in  proportion  to  the  pleasure 
which  they  are  capable  of  affording  to  vindictive,  tur- 
bulent, and  unprincipled  readers.  Could  it  be  sup- 
posed, though  for  a  moment,  that  the  author  seriously 
wished  what  he  had  thus  wildly  imagined,  even  the 
attempt  to  palliate  an  inhumanity  so  monstrous  would 
be  an  insult  to  the  hearers.     But  it  seemed  to  me 

SL      \ 
*   is  substantially  the  same  as  I  then  replied — (1817.I 
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worthy  of  consideration,  whether  the  mood  of  mind 
and  the  general  state  of  sensations  in  which  a  poet 
produces  such  vivid  and  fantastic  images,  is  likely  to 
co-exist,  or  is  even  compatible,  with  that  gloomy  and 
deliberate  ferocity  which  a  serious  wish  to  realize  them  ls£*^  j>  /_ 
would  pre-suppose.  It  had  been  often  observed,  and  -t-i' ■:■-■-■ 
all  my  experience  tended  to  confirm  the  observation, 
that  prospects  of  pain  and  evil  to  others,  and  in  gene- 
ral-all deep  feelings  of  revenge,  are  commonly  ex- 
pressed in  a  few  words,  iroriically  tame,  and  mild. 
The  mind  under  so  direful  and  fiend-like  an  influence 
seems  to  take  a  morbid  pleasure  in  contrasting  the 
intensity  of  its  wishes  and  feelings  with  the  slightness 
or  levity  of  the  expressions  by  which  they  are  hinted  ; 
and  indeed  feelings  so  intense  and  solitary,  if  they 
were  not  precluded  (as  in  almost  all  cases  they  would 
be)  by  a  constitutional  activity  of  fancy  and  associa- 
tion, and  by  the  specific  joyousness  combined  with  it, 
would  assuredly  themselves  preclude  such  activity. 
Passion,  in  its  own  quality,  is  the  antagonist  of  action  ; 
though  in  an  ordinary  and  natural  degree  the  former 
alternates  with  the  latter,  and  thereby  revives  and 
strengthens  it.  But  the  more  intense  and  insane  the 
passion  is,  the  fewer  and  the  more  fixed  are  the  corre- 
spondent forms  and  notions.  A  rooted  hatred,  an 
inveterate  thirst  of  revenge,  is  a  sort  of  madness,  and 
still  eddies  round  its  favourite  object,  and  exercises 
as  it  were  a  perpetual  tautology  of  mind  in  thoughts 
and  words  which  admit  of  no  adequate  substitutes. 
Like  a  fish  in  a  globe  of  glass,  it  moves  restlessly 
round  and  round  the  scanty  circumference,  which  it 
cannot  leave  without  losing  its  vital  element. 

There  is  a  second  character  of  such  imaginary  re- 
presentations as  spring  from  a  real  and  earnest  desire 
of  evil  to  another,  which  we  often  see  in  real  life,  and 
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might  even  anticipate  from  the  nature  of  the  mind. 
The  images,  I  mean,  that  a  vindictive  man  places 
before  his  imagination,  will  most  often  be  taken  from 
the  realities  of  life  :  they  will  be  images  of  pain  and 
suffering  which  he  has  himself  seen  inflicted  on  other 
men,  and  which  he  can  fancy  himself  as  inflicting  on 
the  object  of  his  hatred.  I  will  suppose  that  we  had 
heard  at  different  times  two  common  sailors,  each 
speaking  of  some  one  who  had  wronged  or  offended 
him  :  that  the  first  with  apparent  violence  had  devoted 
every  part  of  his  adversary's  body  and  soul  to  all  the 
horrid  phantoms  and  fantastic  places  that  ever  Que- 
vedo  dreamt  of,  and  this  in  a  rapid  flow  of  those  put; 
A^V1  ^O  4  rageous.*  and  wildly  combined  execrations,  which  too 
/  often  with  our  lower  classes  serve  for  escape-valves  to 

tJ~*J-  S  L-j  •^y^'carry  off  the  excess  of  their  passions,  as  so  much  su- 
perfluous steam  that  would  endanger  the  vessel  if  it 
were  retained.lVThe  other,  on  the  contrary,  with  that, 
sort  of  calmness  of  tone  which  is  to  the  ear  what  the 
paleness  of  anger  is  to  the  eye,  shall  simply  say,  "  If 
I  chance  to  be  made  boatswain,  as  I  hope  I  soon  shall, 
and  can  but  once  get  that  fellow  under  my  hand  (and 
I  shall  be  upon  the  watch  for  him),  I'll  tickle  his  pretty 
skin!  I  won't  hurt  him  !  oh  no  !  I'll  only  cut  the  \ 
to  the  liver  !"  I  dare  appeal  to  all  present,  which  of  trie 
two  they  would  regard  as  the  least  deceptive  symptom 
of  deliberate  malignity  ?  nay,  whether  it  would  sur- 
prise them  to  see  the  first  fellow,  an  hour  or  two  after- 
wards, cordially  shaking  hands  with  the  very  man  the 
fractional  parts  of  whose  body  and  soul  he  had  been 
so  charitably  disposing  of;  or  even  perhaps  risking 
Co/t  his  life  for  him?     What  language  Shakespeare  con- 

sidered  characteristic  of  malignant  disposition  we  see 

*Outre-tfi1.    U    sx     n%f 
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in  the  speech  of  the  good-natured  Gratiano,  who  spoke     (/  J 
"  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing  more  than  any  man  in  all      "~   s 


Venice;" 

"  Too  wild,  too  rude  and  bold  of  voice !" 

the  skipping  spirit,  whose  thoughts  and  words  recipro- 
cally ran  away  with  each  other ; 

"  O  be  thou  damn'd,  inexorable  dog !  <-  r«£    S  t- 

And  for  thy  life  let  justice  be  accused  !" 

and  the  wild  fancies  that  follow,  contrasted  with  Shy- 
lock's  tranquil  "  I  stand  here  for  Law/^___        ^/-^jC    /'*&/ 

Or,  to  take  a  case  more  analogous  to  the  present 
subject,  should  we  hold  it  either  fair  or  charitable  to 
believe  it  to  have  been  Dante's  serious  wish  that  all 
the  persons  mentioned  by  him  (many  recently  de- 
parted, and  some  even  alive  at  the  time,)  should  actu- 
ally suffer  the  fantastic  and  horrible  punishments  to 
which  he  has  sentenced  them  in  his  Hell  and  Purga- 

.tory  y? Or  what  shall  we  say  of  the  passages  in  which 
Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  anticipates  the  state  of  those  tZist 
who,  vicious  themselves,  have  been  the  cause  of  vice 
and  misery  to  their  fellow-creatures  ?  Could  we  en- 
dure for  a  moment  to  think  that  a  spirit,  like  Bishop 
Taylor's,  burning  with  Christian  love;  that  a  man 
constitutionally  overflowing  with  pleasurable  kindli- 
ness ;  who  scarcely  even  in  a  casual  illustration  intro- 
duces the  image  of  woman,  child,  or  bird,  but  he  em- 
balms the  thought  with  so  rich  a  tenderness,  as  makes 
the  very  words  seem  beauties  and  fragments  of  poetry 
from  [a]  Euripides  or  Simonides; — can  we  endure  to 

'  think,  that  a  man  so  natured  and  so  disciplined,  did  at 
the  time  of  composing  this  horrible  picture,  attach  a  so- 

'  ber  feeling  of  reality  to  the  phrases  ?  or  that  he  would 
have  described  in  the  same  tone  of  justification,  in  the 
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same  luxuriant  flow  of  phrases,  the  tortures  about  to 

be  inflicted  on  a  living  individual  by  a  verdict  of  the 

Star- Chamber  ?  or  the  still  more  atrocious  sentences 

executed  on  the  Scotch  anti-prelatists  and  schismatics, 

at  the  command,  and  in  some   instances  under  the 

very  eye  of  the   Duke   of   Lauderdale,   and  of  that 

wretched  bigot  who  afterwards  dishonoured  and  for- 

ff^uZ.oi  S<-       feited  the  throne  of  Great  Britain?     Or  do  we  not 

rather  feel  and  understand,  that  these  violent  words 

.-  were  mere  bubbles,  flashes  and  electrical  apparitions, 

{/I    „  /   from  the  magic  cauldron   of  a  fervid   and  ebullient 

£/^JU-a^C/^L  fancy,  constantly  fuelled  by  an  unexampled  opulence 

Z^~£&uJ:         of  language  ? 

/7-?/T  Were  I  now  to  have  read  by  myself  for  the  first 

•j<£  time  the  poem  in  question,  my  conclusion,  I  fully  be- 
lieve, would  be,  that  the  writer  must  have  been  some 
.  man  of  warm  feelings  and  active  fancy ;  that  he  had 
painted  to  himself  the  circumstances  that  accompany 
war  in  so  many  vivid  and  yet  fantastic  forms,  as 
proved  that  neither  the  images  nor  the  feelings  were 
the  result  of  observation,  or  in  any  way  derived  from 
realities.  I  should  judge  that  they  were  the  product 
of  his  own  seething  imagination,  and  therefore  im- 
pregnated with  that  pleasurable  exultation  which  is 
experienced  in  all  energetic  exertion  of  intellectual 
power;  that  in  the  same  mood  he  had  generalized  the 
causes  of  the  war,  and  then  personified  the  abstract 
and  christened  it  by  the  name  which  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  hear  most  often  associated  with  its 
management  and  measures.  I  should  guess  that  the 
minister  was  in  the  author's  mind  at  the  moment  of 
composition,  as  completely  awaOrjs,  avai/jbocrapKos,  as 
Anacreon's  grasshopper,  and  that  he  had  as  little 
notion  of  a  real  person  of  flesh  and  blood, 

"  Distinguishable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb," 
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as  Milton  had  in  the  grim  and  terrible  phantoms  (half 

person,  half  allegory)  which  he  has  placed  at  the  gates 

}f  Hell.     I  concluded  by  observing,   that  the   poem 

tvas  not  calculated  to  excite  passion  in  any  mind,  or  to 

make  any  impression  except  on  poetic  readers ;  and       <-^»-^  sl. 

:hat  from  the  culpable  levity  betrayed/at  the  close  of       jr  j  j^/^ 

:he  ecloguejby  the  grotesque  union  of  epigrammatic//]  XL 

tvit  with  allegoric  personification,  in  the  allusion  to  s-trr-^-i^ 

ihe  most  fearful  of  thoughts,  I  should  conjecture  that  /°^^" 

the   "rantin'    Bardie,"   instead   of    really   believing, 

much  less  wishing,  the  fate  spoken  of  in  the  last  line, 

in  application  to  any  human  individual,  would  shrink 

prom  passing  the  verdict  even  on  the  Devil  himself, 

and  exclaim  with  poor  Burns, 

But  fare  ye  weel,  auld  Nickie-ben  ! 
Oh  !  wad  ye  tak  a  thought  an'  men  ! 
Ye  aiblins  might — I  dinna  ken — 

Still  hae  a  stake —  c£m*£.       S  (- 

I'm  wae  to  think  upon  yon  den,     ,  ., 

Ev'n  for  your  sake ! 

I  need  not  say  that  these  thoughts,  which  are  here 
dilated,  were  in  such  a  company  only  rapidly  sug- 
gested. Our  kind  host  smiled,  and  with  a  courteous 
compliment  observed,  that  the  defence  was  too  good 
for  the  cause.  My  voice  faltered  a  little,  for  I  was  Al/cj 
somewhat  agitated;   though  not  so  much  on  my  own  / /&2~8 

account  as  for  the  uneasiness  that  so  kind  and  friendly 
a  man  would  feel  from  the  thought  that  he  had  been 
the  occasion  of  distressing  me.  At  length  I  brought 
out  these  words  :  "  I  must  now  confess,  sir !  that  I  am 
the  author  of  that  poem.  It  was  written  some  years 
ago.  I  do  not  attempt  to  justify  my  past  self,  young 
as  I  then  was ;  but  as  little  as  I  would  now  write  a 
similar  poem,  so  far  was  I  even  then  from  imagining 
that  the  lines  would  be  taken  as  more  or  less  than  a 
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sport  of  fancy.  At  all  events,  if  I  know  my  own  heart, 
there  was  never  a  moment  in  my  existence  in  which  I 
should  have  been  more  ready,  had  Mr.  Pitt's  person 
been  in  hazard,  to  interpose  my  own  body,  and  defend 
SK-d-jud^  fi.     his  life  at  the  risk  of  my  own."     t  «  ^\ 

I  have  prefaced  the  poem  with  this  anecdote,  be- 
cause to  have  printed  it  without  any  remark  might 
well  have  been  understood  as  implying  an  uncon- 
ditional approbation  on  my  part,  and  this  after  many 
years'  consideration.  But  if  it  be  asked  why  I  re-pub- 
lished it  at  alhl  answer,  that  the  poem  had  been  at- 
•  /  tributed  at  different  times  to  different  other  persons; 

and  what  I  had  dared  beget,   I   thought  it  neither 
t  «-<£-£-  manly  nor  honourable  not  to  dare  father.     From  the 

ri-      same  motives  I  should  have  published  perfect  copies 
of  two  poems,  the  one  entitled  The  Devil's  Thoughts, 
.         and  the  other,  The  T-wo  Round  Spaces  on  the  Tomb- 
stone,* but  that  the  first  three  stanzas  of  the  former, 


0) 


*£■>  t  which  were  worth  all  the  rest  of  the  poem,  and  the 
/  g  >  f  best  stanza  of  the  remainder,  were  written  by  a  friend 
of  deserved  celebrity;  and  because  there  are  passages 
in  both  which  might  have  given  offence  to  the  religious 
feelings  of  certain  readers.  I  myself  indeed  see  no 
reason  why  vulgar  superstitions  and  absurd  concep- 
4  tions  that  deform  the  pure  faith  of  a  Christian  should 
possess  a  greater  immunity  from  ridicule  than  stories 
of  witches,  or  the  fables  of  Greece  and  Rome.     But 

*  These  two  pieces  Coleridge  was  afterwards  induced  to 
republish,  a  portion  of  the  former  appearing  in  the  collected 
edition  of  his  Poems  published  in  1829,  and  perfect  copies  of 
both  in  the  edition  of  1834.  The  "friend  of  deserved  celebrity  " 
mentioned  as  the  joint  author  of  The  Devil's  Thoughts  was 
Robert  Southey. — Ed. 
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there  are  those  who  deem  it  profaneness  and  irreve- 
rence to  call  an  ape  an  ape,  if  it  but  wear  a  monk's 
cowl  on  its  head ;  and  I  would  rather  reason  with 
this  weakness  than  offend  it. 

The  passage  from  Jeremy  Taylor  to  which  I  referred  I^c^-  jf  /  /  n 
is  found  in  his  second  Sermon  on  Christ's  Advent  to  (1.  )  S 

Judgment;  which  is  likewise  the  second  in  his  year's  "    ~J 

course  of  sermons.  Among  many  remarkable  passages 
of  the  same  character  in  those  discourses,  I  have 
selected  this  as  the  most  so.  "  But  when  this  Lion  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah  shall  appear,  then  Justice  shall 
strike,  and  Mercy  shall  not  hold  her  hands ;  she  shall 
strike  sore  strokes,  and  Pity  shall  not  break  the  blow. 
As  there  are  treasures  of  good  things,  so  hath  God  a 
treasure  of  wrath  and  fury,  and  scourges  and  scorpions ; 
and  then  shall  be  produced  the  shame  of  Lust  and  the 
malice  of  Envy,  and  the  groans  of  the  oppressed  and  ^L. 

the  persecutions  of  the  saints,  and  the  cares  of  Co\eX.?-^^(" 
ousness  and  the  troubles  of  Ambition,  and  the(insoTen- 
cies  of  traitors  and  the  violences  of  rebels,  and  the  rage        e^-a-^J/^ 
of  anger  and  the  uneasiness  of  impatience,  and  the  rest-       +^b72-jJ 
lessness  of  unlawful  desires ;    and  by  this  time  the 
monsters  and  diseases  will  be  numerous  and  intoler- 
able, when  God's  heavy  hand  shall  press  the  sanies 
and  the  intolerableness,  the  obliquity  and  the  unreason- 
ableness, the  amazement  and  the  disorder,  the  smart 
and  the  sorrow,  the  guilt  and  the  punishment,  out  from 
all   our  sins,   and  pour  them  into  one  chalice,  and 
mingle  them  with  an  infinite  wrath,   and  make  the 
wicked  drink  off  all  the  vengeance,  and  force  it  down 
their  unwilling  throats  with  the  violence  of  devils  and 
accursed  spirits." 

That  this  Tartarean  drench  displays  the  imagination 
rather  than  the  discretion  of  the  compounder ;  that,  in 
short,  this  passage  and  others  of  the  same  kind  are  in  a     ^d^   S  L 
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bad  taste,  few  will  deny  at  the  present  day.  It  would, 
doubtless,  have  more  behoved  the  good  bishop  not  to 
be  wise  beyond  what  is  written  on  a  subject  in  which 
Eternity  is  opposed  to  Time,  and  a  Death  threatened, 
not  the  negative,  but  the  positive  opposite  of  Life ;  a 
subject,  therefore,  which  must  of  necessity  be  indescrib- 
able to  the  human  understanding  in  our  present  state- 
But  I  can  neither  find  nor  believe  that  it  ever  occurred 
to  any  reader  to  ground  on  such  passages  a  charge 
against  Bishop  Taylor's  humanity,  or  goodness  of 
C'JM   SL  heart.  I  was  not  a  Tittle  surprised  therefore  to  find,  in  the 

_X       "Pursuits  of  Literature "  and  other  works,  so  horrible 
I        a  sentence  passed  on  Milton's  moral  character,  for  a 
c*fsi  f~Z  .  passage  in  his  prose  writings,  as  nearly  parallel  to  this 

U^f  X'tf'L}  °f  Taylor's  as  two  passages  can  well  be  conceived  to 

be.  All  his  merits,  as  a  poet,  forsooth — all  the  glory 
cjcfa  I  csvtf^t-  of  having  written  the  "  Paradise  Lost,"  are  light  in  the 
,    „      s  l.  scale,  nay,  kick  the  beam,  compared  with  the  atrocious 

malignity  of  heart,  expressed  in  the  offensive  para- 
graph. I  remembered,  in  general,  that  Milton  hai 
concluded  one  of  his  works  on  Reformation,  written  in 
the  fervour  of  his  youthful  imagination,  in  a  high 
poetic  strain,  that  wanted  metre  only  to  become 
lyrical  poem.  I  remembered  that  in  the  former  part 
he  had  formed  to  himself  a.  perfect  ideal  of  human 
virtue,  a  character  of  heroic,  disinterested  zeal  and 
devotion  for  Truth,  Religion,  and  public  Liberty,  in 
act  and  in  suffering,  in  the  day  of  triumph  and  in  the 
hour  of  martyrdom.  Such  spirits,  as  more  excellent 
than  others,  he  describes  as  having  a  more  excellent 
reward,  and  as  distinguished  by  a  transcendent  glory  : 
and  this  reward  and  this  glory  he  displays  and  parti- 
cularizes with  an  energy  and  brilliance  that  announced 
the  Paradise  Lost  as  plainly,  as  ever  the  bright  purple 
clouds  in  the  east  announced  the  coming  of  the  Sun. 
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Milton  then  passes  to  the  gloomy  contrast,  to  such 
men  as  from  motives  of  selfish  ambition  and  the  lust 
of  personal  aggrandizement  should,  against  their  own 
light,  persecute  truth  and  the  true  religion,  and  wil- 
fully abuse  the  powers  and  gifts  entrusted  to  them,  to 
bring  vice,  blindness,   misery  and   slavery,   on  their 
native  country,  on  the  very  country  that  had  trusted, 
enriched  and  honoured  them.     Such  beings,  after  that 
speedy  and  appropriate  removal  from  their  sphere  of 
mischief  which  all  good  and  humane  men   must  of 
course  desire,  will,  he  takes  for  granted  by  parity  of 
reason,  meet  with  a  punishment,  an  ignominy,  and  a 
retaliation,  as  much  severer  than  other  wicked  men, 
as  their  guilt  and  its  consequences  were  more  enor- 
mous.    His  description  of  this  imaginary  punishment 
presents  more  distinct  pictures  to  the  fancy  than  the      e4^C     SC 
extract  from  Jeremy  Taylor;  but  the  thoughts  in  the       ^-.         ' 
latter  are  incomparably  more  exaggerated  and  horrific. 
All  this  I  knew;  but  I  neither  remembered,  nor  by 
reference  and  careful  re-perusal  could  discover,  any 
other  meaning,  either  in  Milton  or  Taylor,  but  that 
good  men  will  be  rewarded,  and  the  impenitent  wicked 
punished,  in  proportion  to  their  dispositions  and  inten- 
tional acts  in  this  life;  and  that  if  the  punishment  of 
the  least  wicked  be  fearful  beyond  conception,  all  words 
and  descriptions  must  be  so  far  true,  that  they  must 
fall  short  of  the  punishment  that  awaits  the  transcen^_ 
jdamtly  wicked.      Had  Milton  stated  either  his  ideal       ///a^ 
of  virtue,  or  of  depravity,  as  an  individual  or  indi- 
viduals  actually  existing  ?      Certainly  not.'     Is  this      /vtj    f£ 
representation  worded 
cally  ?     Assuredly  the 

his  own  wish  that  after  death'  they  should  suffer  these     ^ZV-tf    <fl. 
tortures  ?  or  as  a  general  consequence,  deduced  from 
reason  and  revelation,  that    such  will  be  their  fate  ?        Jf~s€  S*- 


ing  i      Certainly  not.-     Is  this      fu^f    ft- 
historically,  or  only  hypotheti-  tfc**  /t3-3>*r) 
latter.     Does  he  express  it  as     /  f-Jjf-.z     ^ 
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'  fL  /i^*  Again,  the  latter  only^  His  wish  is  expressly  confined' 
to  a  speedy  stop  being  put  by  Providence  to  their! 
power  of  inflicting  misery  on  others.  But  did  he  name 
'/•-/'»>•?  or  refer  to  any  persons  living  or  dead  ?  No.A  But  the 
calumniators  of  Milton  dare  say  (for  what  will  calumny 
not  dare  say  ? )  that  he  had  Laud  and  Strafford  in  his ! 
mind,  while  writing  of  remorseless  persecution,  and 
the  enslavement  of  a  free  country  from,  motives  of  I 
selfish  ambition.  Now^what  if  a  stern  anti-prela- 
tist  should  dare  say,  that  in  speaking  of  the  "  insolen- 

't*^'  '  fc    „,  v  cies  of   traitors  and,  the  violences  of  rebels."  Bishop 
St-    Taylor  must  have  individualised  in  his  mind  Hamp- 

i „ ■  ,,  .   den,  Hollis,  Pym,  Fairfax,  Ireton,  and  Milton?     And 

?c-  what  if  he  should  take  the  liberty  of  concluding,  that, 
in  the  after-description,  the  -Bishop  was  feeding  and 
feasting  his  party-hatred,  and  with  those  individuals 
before  the  eyes  of  his  imagination  enjoying,  trait  by 
trait,  horror  after  horror,  the  picture  of  their  intoler- 

Jl  j  l.  able  agonies  ?     Yet  this  bigot  would  have  an  equal 

right  thus  to  criminate  the  one  good  and  great  man, 
as  these  men  have  to  criminate  the  other.  Milton 
has  said,  and  I  doubt  not  but  that  Taylor  with  equal 
truth  could  have  said  it,  "  that  in  his  whole  life  he  I 
never  spake  against  a  man  even  that  his  skin  should 
be  grazed."  He  asserted  this  when  one  of  his  oppo- 
nents (either  Bishop  Hall  or  his  nephew)  had  called 
upon  the  women  and  children  in  the  streets  to  take  up 
stones  and  stone  him  (Milton).  It  is  known  that 
Milton  repeatedly  used  his  interest  to  protect  the 
royalists ;  but  even  at  a  time  when  all  lies  would  have 
been  meritorious  against  him,  no  charge  was  made, 
no  story  pretended,  that  he  had  ever  directly  or 
indirectly  engaged  or  assisted  in  their  persecution. 
Oh  !  methinks  there  are  other  and  far  better  feelings 
which  should  be  acquired  by  the  perusal  of  our  great 
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;lder  writers.  When  I  have  before  me,  on  the  same 
able,  the  works  of  Hammond  and  Baxter;  when  I 
■eflect  with  what  joy  and  dearness  their  blessed  spirits 
ire  now  loving  each  other ;  it  seems  a  mournful  thing 
:hat  their  names  should  be  perverted  to  an  occasion 
of  bitterness  among  us,  who  are  enjoying  that  happy 
mean  which  the  human  too-much  on  both  sides  was 
perhaps  necessary  to  produce  "The  tangle  of  delu- 
sions which  stifled  and  distorted  the  growing  tree^f" 
bur  well-being)  has  been  torn  away ;  the  parasite-  >  ^TT~°ZjC  ^ 
weeds  .that  fedon  its  'very  roots  have  been  plucked  up  /  ^v^*'"^"* 
Ivith  a  salutary  violence.  To  us  there  remain  only  zt,  'TT^L  i 
quiet  duties,  the  constant  care,  the  gradual  improve-  .  *" '  -  //* 
ment,  the  cautious  unhazardous  labours  of  the  indus-  ^^^!>  £»_ 
trious     though     contented     gardener — -to    prune,  £_to  ( 

strengthen,] to  engraft,  and  one  by  one  to  remove 
from  its'  reaves  and  fresh  shoots .  the  slug  and  the 
caterpillar.  But  far  be  it  from  us  to  undervalue  with 
light  and  senseless  detraction.the  conscientious  hardi- 
hood of  our  predecessors,  or  even  to  condemn  in  them  .  > 
that  vehemence,  to  which  the  blessings  .it  won  for  us.  /rarj«pf  "1'tfj 
leave  us  now  neither  temptation  nor  pretext.  AWe  ante- 
date  the  feelings,  in  order  to  criminate  the  authors,  of     "^^      e~ 

our/present  liberty,  hght  and_toleration.'^*~)   — =  Ji-  2*7*3, 

never  two  great  men  might  seem,  during  their  whole 
lives,   to  have   moved    in   direct   opposition,    though     ^a^-^Zl^^I 
neither  of  them  has  at  any  time  introduced  the  name    '~A-<^e^,      t/S* 
of  the  other,  Milton  and  Jeremy  Taylor  were  they,     ^^j     .  /  • 

The  former  commenced  his  career  by  attacking  the  '^JT 

Church- Liturgy  and  all  set  forms  of  prayer.  The 
latter,  but  far  more  successfully,  by  defending  both. 
Milton's  next  work  was  against  the  Prelacy  and 
the  then  existing  Church-Government  —  Taylor's  in 

*{The  Friend,  p.  -540     l~-  tz^t-f 
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vindication  and  support  of    them.      Milton   becatni 
more  and  more  a  stern  republican,  or  rather  an  advl' 
cate  for  that  religious  and  moral  aristrocacy  which,  it  j 
-ft     f  his  day,  was  called  republicanism,  and  which,  eve!  j 

oAa  '  more  than  royalism  itself,  is  the  direct  antipode  o  \ 
modern  jacobinism.  Taylor,  as  more  and  more  seep 
tical  concerning  the  fitness  of  men  in  general  foi  1 
power,  became  more  and  more  attached  to  the  pre  i 
rogatives  of  monarchy.  From  Calvinism,  with  a  stil  ( 
decreasing  respect  for  Fathers,  Councils,  and  fa  I 
Church-antiquity  in  general,  Milton  seems  to  haftl 
ended  in  an  indifference,  if  not  a  dislike,  to  all  form.'l 
of  ecclesiastic  government,  and  to  have  retreatacl 
wholly  into  the  inward  and  spiritual  church-corn-  I 
munion  of  his  own  spirit  with  the  Light  that  lighted  I 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world.  Taylor,  wit!  1 
a  growing  reverence  for  authority,  an  increasing  sensi  j 
of  the  insufficiency  of  the  Scriptures  without  the  aidi  I 
of  tradition  and  the  consent  of  authorized  interpreters  I 
s\  L/j  advanced  as  far  in  his  approaches  (not  indeed  t<  I 
^Ctrr^-^'  Popery,    but)    to -Catholicism,    as    a    conscientiou:  \ 

A^**  '  ■  '  '      \  minister  of  the  English   Church  could  well  venture  I 
it*   /f"3*>/   Milton  would  be  and  would  utter  the  same  to  all  oil 
,.'f*f'     all  occasions  :  he  would  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  i 
and  nothing  but  the  truth.     Taylor  would  become  al  \ 
things  to  all  men,  if  by  any  means  he  might  benefi  ' 
any ;  hence  he  availed  himself,  in  his  popular  writings  i 
*^^   J  of  opinions  and  representations  which   stand  often  ii  j 

striking  contrast  with  the  doubts  and  convictions  ex  I 
pressed  in  his  more  philosophical  works.     He  appears 
e  Z~C  *L  indeed,  not  too  severely  to  have  blamed  that  manage 

\rr(  j  /  -  .  ment  of  truth  (istam  falsitatem  ctispensati-vam)  autho 
rised  and  exemplified-  by  alrfiost  all  the  fathers 
"  Integrum  omnino doctoribus  at  ccetus  Christianianti 
stitibus  esse,  ut  dolos  versent,  falsa  veris  intermiscean 
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et  imprimis  religionis  hostesfallant,  dummodo  veritatis 
commodis  et  utilitati  inserviant." 

The  same  antithesis  might  be  carried  on  with  the 
elements  of  their  several  intellectual  powers.  Milton, 
austere,  condensed,  imaginative,  supporting  his  truth 
by  direct  enunciation  of  lofty  moral  sentiment  and  by 
distinct  visual  representations,  and  in  the  same  spirit 
overwhelming  what  he  deemed  falsehood  by  moral 
denunciation  and  a  succession  of  pictures  appalling  or 
repulsive.  In  his  prose,  so  many  metaphors,  so  many 
allegorical  miniatures.  Taylor,  eminently  discursive, 
accumulative,  and  (to  use  one  of  his  own  words)  ag-  tZUX-  XL 
glomerative  ;  still  more  rich  in  images  than  Milton 
himself,  but  images  of  fancy,  and  presented  to  the 
common  and  passive  eye,  rather  than  to  the  eye  of 
the  imagination.  Whether  supporting  or  assailing,  he 
makes  his  way  either  by  argument  or  by  appeals  to 
the  affections,  unsurpassed  even  by  the  schoolmen  in 
subtlety,  agility,  and  logical  wit,  and  unrivalled  by  the 
most  rhetorical  of  the  fathers  in  the  copiousness  and 
vividness  of  his  expressions  and  illustrations.  Here 
words  that  convey  feelings,  and  words  that  flash 
images,  and  words  of  abstract  notion,  flow  together, 
andAwhirl  and  rush  onward  like  a  stream,  at  once  /ea^°7}'^e'o"-,"^• 
rapid  and  full  of  eddies ;  and  yet  still  interfused  here  aw- ^"'V*  /£•>, 
and  there  we  see  a  tongue  or  islet  of  smooth  water,  &^(z-  ^  '-/Sir) 
with  some  picture  in  it  of  earth  or~sky>  landscape  or  t^^-c- -<  /  8 if 
living  group  of  quiet  beauty.  2-c{ly  . 

Differing  then  so  widely  and  almost  contrariantly,  '^^ 

wherein  did  these  great  men  agree  ?  wherein  did  they 
resemble  each  other  ?  In  genius,  in  learning,  in  un- 
feigned piety,  in  blameless  purity  of  life,  and  in  bene- 
volent aspirations  and  purposes  for  the  moral  and 
temporal  improvement  of  their  fellow-creatures !  Both 
of  them  wrote  a  Latin  Accidence,  to  render  education 
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Trnore  eas^andjless  painful  to  children;  both  of  them 
composed  hymns  and  psalms  proportioned  to  the  capa- 
city of  common  congregations ;  both,  nearly  at  the  same 
time,  set  the  glorious  example  of  publicly  recommend- 
ing and  supporting  general  toleration,  and  the  liberty 
both  of  the  pulpit  and  the  press  !     In  the  writings  of 
neither  shall  we   find   a  single  sentence,  like   those 
meek  deliverances  to  God's  mercy,  with  which  Laud 
accompanied  his  votes  for  the  mutilations  and  Ioath- 
some  dungeoning  of  Leighton  and  others  ! — nowhere 
such   a  pious   prayer  as  we  find  in   Bishop   Hall's 
memoranda  of  his  own  life,  concerning  the  subtle  and 
witty  atheist  that  so  grievously  perplexed  and  gravel- 
led him  at  Sir  Robert  Drury's  till  he  prayed  to  the 
■t---j      sl'        Lord  to  remove  him,  and  behold  !   his  prayers  were 
"heard  :  for  shortly  afterward  this  Philistine-combatant 
went  to  London,  and  there  perished  of  the  plague  in 
great  misery  !     In  short,  nowhere  shall  we  find  the 
least  approach,   in   the  lives   and  writings  of  John 
Milton  or  Jeremy  Taylor,  to  that  guarded  gentleness, 
to  that  sighing  reluctance,  with  which  the  holy  brethren 
of  the  Inquisition  deliver  over  a  condemned  heretic  to 
the  civil  magistrate,  recommending  him  to  mercy,  and 
tZ^C  _f L-         hoping   that   the   magistrate    will    treat    the    erring 
brother  with  all  possible  mildness  ! — the  magistrate 
who  too  well  knows  what  would  be  his  own  fate  if  he 
dared  offend  them  by  acting  on  their  recommendation. 
The  opportunity  of  diverting  the  reader  from  myself 
to  characters  more  worthy  of  his  attention,  has  led  me 
far  beyond  my  first  intention ;  but  it  is  not  unimpor- 
tant to  expose  the  false  zeal  which  has  occasioned 
these  attacks  on  our  elder  patriots.     It  has  been  too 
much   the  fashion   first   to  personify  the  Church  of 
England,  and  then  to  speak  of  different  individuals, 
who  in  different  ages  have  been  rulers  in  that  church, 
IjCa/.   sl-       as  if  in  some  strange  way  they  constituted  its  per- 


*~*5  ^t^ef ;  _  >^2^_ 
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sonal  identity.  Why  should  a  clergyman  of  the 
present  day  feel  interested  in  the  defence  of  Laud  or 
Sheldon  ?  Surely  it  is  sufficient  for  the  warmest  par- 
tisan of  our  establishment  that  he  can  assert  with  fj  I 
truth, — when  our  Church  persecuted,  it  was  on  mis-  ^-  / 
taken  principles  held  in  common  by  all  Christendom ; 
and  at  all  events,  far  less  culpable  was  this  intolerance 
in  the  Bishops,  who  were  maintaining  the  existing 
laws,  than  the  persecuting  spirit  afterwards  shown  by 
their  successful  opponents,  who  had  no  such  excuse, 
and  who  should  have  been  taught  mercy  by  their  own 
sufferings,  and  wisdom  by  the  utter  failure  of  the  ex- 
periment in  their  own  case.  We  can  say  that  our 
Church,  apostolical  in  its  faith,  primitive  in  its  cere- 
monies, unequalled  in  its  liturgical  forms ;  that  our 
Church,  which  has  kindled  and  displayed  more  bright 
and  burning  lights  of  genius  and  learning  than  all 
other  protestant  churches  since  the  reformation,  was 
(with  the  single  exception  of  the  times  of  Laud  and 
Sheldon )  least  intolerant,  when  all  Christians  un- 
happily deemed  a  species  of  intolerance  their  religious 
duty;  that  Bishops  of  our  church  were  among  the 
first  that  contended  against  this  error;  and  finally, 
that  since  the  Reformation,  when  tolerance  became  a 
fashion,  the  Church  of  England  in  a  tolerating  age, 
has  shown  herself  eminently  tolerant,  and  far  more  so, 
both  in  spirit  and  in  fact,  than  many  of  her  most  bitter 
opponents,  who  profess  to  deem  toleration  itself  an 
insult  on  the  rights  of  mankind  !  As  to  myself,  who 
not  only  know  the  Church-Establishment  to  be 
tolerant,  but  who  see  in  it  the  greatest,  if  not  the  sole 
safe  bulwark  of  toleration,  I  feel  no  necessity  of  de-  *Cet4  St. 
fending  or  palliating  oppressions  under  the  two 
Charleses,  in  order  to  exclaim  with  a  full  and  fervent 
heart,  Esto  perpetua  !  z^,,^,  „„,  SL 
\^v}1\ — ' ■  .      / 
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£;£**£  ***■/  *  -  ~<^J 

27**?  &««£  a  desolated  \   Tract  in  La  Vendee:  ) 
jtiJ^vyf'O  *   F 'amine  z'.r  discovered  lying\  on  the  ground ;    - 

s^>~f  k**  ^/jif      to  her  enter  Fire  and  Slaughter. 

Fam.  Sisters  !  sisters  !  who  sent  you  here  ? 

Slau.  [to  Fire].  I  will  whisper  it  in  her  ear.  § 

Fire.     No  !  no  !  no  ! 
Spirits  hear  what  spirits  tell : 
'Twill  make  a  holiday  in  Hell. 

No  !  no  !  no  ! 
Myself  I  named  him  once  below, 
And  all  the  souls,  that  damned  be, 
Leapt  up  at  once  in  anarchy, 
Clapp'd  their  hands  and  danced  for  glee. 
They  no  longer  heeded  me ; 
But  laugh'd  to  hear  Hell's  burning  rafters 
Unwillingly  re-echo  laughters ! 

No  !  no  !  no  ! 
Spirits  hear  what  spirits  tell : 
'Twill  make  a  holiday  in  Hell ! 


JjlaJ 


0L>*1> 


*  First  printed  in  the  Morning  Post,  January  8,  1798. 
Reprinted  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Annual  Anthology, 
Bristol,  1800.    *•—  J~is(  ■  •£*.  a^s*-.  y  8  •? 

t  Depopulated — 1798.  t  Stretched — lb. 

§  I  will  name  him  in  your  ear. — lb. 
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A  WAR  ECLOGUE. 


The  Scene  a  doaulatvii  Tract  in  La  Vendee.     Famine  is  discovered 
&f-KjcjUJ  "fy»'»y  on  the  ground;  to  her  enter  Finn  niirLSLAPGHTER.*^^  A-a-4  . 

FAMINE. 

Sisters  !  sisters !  who  sent  you  here  ? 


SLAUGHTER.^U  1'ULL.] ^N 


I  will  whisper  it  in  her  ear. 

FIRE. 

No!  no!  no! 

/,  Spirits  hear  what  spirits  tell: 
(L /  '  Twill  make  ^holiday  in  rfell. 
No!  no!  no! 
Myself,  I  nanffd  him  onee  below, 


cj  And  all  the  souls/  that  damned  be , 

'        '  /         Leaped  up  at  once  in  anarchy  /  , 

Clapped  their  hands  and  dancrtl  for  glee/  1 
*  /    /  They  no  longer  heeded jne; 

*^        *  /   /  But  laughafd  to  hear  If  ell  Vbuming  rafters 


Unwillingly  re  -  echo  laughters\  . 
No !  no !  no ! 
/   /  Spirits  hear  what  spirits  tell: 

rt-  I  "Tinfll  moto  /V.r,HrloTr  ,vy   Moll 


aw     K/  'TwUl  make /holiday  in  Hell! 


tell 
He! 


J,  FAMINE. 

fb*M  fiuti)  £  H&i'r     Whiapcr  it,  oiotorl  bo  and  <ro!    ^  .    .  .>         / 

Ctjh^kAvHJ  <}       i„  c  ^,i-  bjn^  soft  and  stew.   #"-*£**,  «**i*  ~/^i 


SLAHGHTER. 


7  e  u*  '(j^ttt^\     •JLcttoii>foui'  do  form  his  name  -4 
And  who  sent  you  ? 
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X. 


The  same!  the  same! 


SLAUGHTER,        f 

He  came  by  stealth ,  and  unlocked  my  den , 
And  I  havo  drunk  the  blood  since  then        S>/Ll&-  '<£-  / 
"&*-/      Of  thvice  tht'go  hundred  thousand  men.        ' 

Who  bade  you  «te-it*    cC>'1  tr 

SLAUGHTER. 

/The  same !  the  same ! 
Lcttcra  four  3o  form  his  name. 
He  let  me  loose ,  and  owed  Halloo !       Ct-y  '*£■ 
To  him  alone  the  praise  is  due. 


j 


FAMINE.  __ 

Thanks,  8intoi»,  thanks!  the  men  have  bled ,  Sl&t*** 

Their  wives  and  *to*H^children  faint  for  bread. 
y  I      I       I  stood  in  a  swampy  field  of  battle  f 

With  bones  and  skulls  I  made  a  rattle , 

To  frighten  the  wolf  and  carrion-crow 

And  the  homeless  dog  —  but  they  would  not  go. 

So  off  I  flew:  for  how  could  I  bear 

To  see  them  gorge  their  dainty  fare? 

I  heard  a  groanand  a  peevish  squall, 

And  through  the  chink  of  a  cottage  -  wall  +-  ) 

Can  you  guess  what  I  saw  there  ? 

Whisper  it, iister!  in  our  ear/  \ 

FAMTNE. 

A  baby  beat  its  dying  mother4  «— - 

I  had  starved  the  one  and  was  starving  the  other! 

Who  bade  you  do't? 
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"/ 


(iui, 


M-//Vli»» 


i  Ouru-il 


FAM1XE. 

The  same !  the  same ! 
Lnttnrr  fnnr  t\n  form  his  name. 
He  let  me  loose ,  and  oriosL  Halloo ! 
To  him  alone  the  praise  is  due. 

FIRE.       f 

Sisters!  I  from  Ireland  camel 

II  i)  tig  a  and  corn  -  fields  all  on  flame , 

I  triumphed  o'er  the  settingSmrV  ^ 

And  all  the  while  the  work  was  done , 

Onin  I  strode  withi*(^4**w  strides , 

I  flung  back  my  headandi  held  my  sides  / 

It  was  so  rare  a  pieceof  fun  % 

To  see  the  sweltertd  cattle  run 

With  uncouth  gallop  tluough  the  night, 

Scarfd  by  the  red  and  noisy  light! 

By  the  light  of  his  own  blazing  cot  . 

Was  many  a  nakedjjgbel  shot :  , 

The  house -stream  met  the  tiinug  and  hissed 

Whilefrash !  fe^l  iff  the  rrjof ,  I  wist , 

On  some  of  those  old  bed -rid  nurses 

That  deal  iu  discontent  and  curses/ 


■/H 


>  *«, 


fpv 


Till  the  cup  of  rage  o'erbrim: 

They  shall  seize  him  and  his  brood  — 

SLAUGHTER. 

They  shall  tear  him  limb.from  limb ! 

.  FIRE. 

0  thankless  Jseldames  and  untrue ! 

And  is  this  all  that  ycu!tcan  do 

For  him  t'mkfr  did  so  much  for  you?^ 


f 


,-i* 


*1CL 


w 


Who  bade  you  do't? 

FIRE. 

The  same !  the  same ! 
Luttoto  from1  da  form  his  name. 


/ 


■u 


ZM.' 


,.     He  let  me  loose,  and  ei'ied  Halloo!    c-*-J     , 
-U  c  c*.*^  ^H-Ti!  him  alono  the  prawe  is  due.  ' 

■  ALL. 

.  .    He  let  us  loose ,  and  anin A  Halloo !       ^-''-^J  **■ 

A.  ak-  /ft^jJ^tm  L-liall  WL  uildhim  honour  due  ?  > 

F/MINE. 

Wisdom  comes  with  laVk  of  food. 
I'll  gnaw ,  I'll  gnaw  the  multitude , 


JSintty  rn"ntV  hl ,  1ny  Hiyfcwrt  I — iSv 
Hath  richly  catered  for  you  both ;  i 

And  in  an  hour  would  yuu  repay         (?~vv*~ 
An  eight  years'  wmliV    »A,i,n  !  away !    JUM^- 
1  alone  am  faithful|  I 


Cling  to  him  everlastingly/ 


\ 


2uO-  W~*£    lU^tn^    ,  ^-^    *-)   ^^ 


)V—T-'- 
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Fam.  Whisper  it,  sister  !  so  and  so  ! 
In  a  dark  hint,  soft  and  slow.* 

Slau.  Letters  four  do  form  his  name — t 
And  who  sent  you  ? 

Both.  The  same  !  the  same  ! 

Slau.  He  came  by  stealth,  and  unlock'd  my  den, 
And  I  have  drunk  \  the  blood  since  then  pi-  sl 

Of  thrice  three  hundred  §  thousand  men. 

Both.  Who  bade  you_doJt?__  /)  ^C  ^Lju> 

Slau.  The  same  !  the  same  ! 

Letters  four  do  form  his  name. 
He  let  me  loose,  and  cried  Halloo  ! 
To  him  alone  the  praise  is  due. 

Fam.  Thanks,  sister,  thanks  !  the  men  have  bled, 
Their  wives  and  their  children  faint  for  bread. 
I  stood  in  a  swampy  field  of  battle ; 
With  bones  and  skulls  I  made  a  rattle, 
To  frighten  the  wolf  and  the  carrion-crow 
And  the  homeless  dog — but  they  would  not  go. 
So  off  I  flew :  for  how  could  I  bear 
To  see  them  gorge  their  dainty  fare  ? 
I  heard  a  groan  and  a  peevish  squall, 
And  through  the  chink  of  a  cottage-wall — 
Can  you  guess  what  I  saw  there  ? 

Both.  Whisper  it,  sister !  in  our  ear. 

*  Then  sound  it  not,  yet  let  me  know ; 
Darkly  hint  it — soft  and  low ! — 1798. 
t  Four  letters  form  his  name — ib.      (And  so  throughout 
the  poem  as  it  appeared  in  the  Morning  Post.) 
t  Spill'd— 1798.  §  Thrice  ten  hundred— II: 
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All.  He  let  us  loose,  and  cried  Halloo  ! 
How  shall  we  yield  him  honour  due  ? 

Fam.  Wisdom  comes  with  lack  of  food. 
\    I'll  gnaw,  I'll  gnaw  the  multitude, 
!    Till  the  cup  of  rage  o'erbrim  : 
They  shall  seize  him  and  his  brood — 

Slau.  They  shall  tear  him  limb  from  limb  ! 

Fire.  O  thankless  beldames  and  untrue  ! 
And  is  this  all  that  you  can  do 
For  him,  who  did  so  much  for  you  ? 

[To  Slaughter.  For  you  he  turn'd  the  dust  to  mud 
With  his  fellow-creatures'  blood  ! 

To  Famine.  And  hunger  scorch'd  as  many  more    .» ' 
■_Jn  ma\pj!nm-  cup  of  joy  run  o'er. 

To  Both.']  Ninety  months  he,  by  my  troth  ! 
Hath  richly  cater'd  for  you  both  ; 
And  in  an  hour  would  you  repay 
An  eight  years'  work?* — Away  !  away  ! 
I  alone  am  faithful !    I 
Cling  to  him  everlastingly.  >~)  <)  (>    SL 


A- 
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i. 
T7ROM  his  brimstone  bed  at  break  of  day 
Ajwalking  the  Devil  is  gone, 


*  An  eight  years'  debt? — 1798. 
t  Printed  in  The  Morning  Post,   Sept.  6,   1799   (with  the 
stanzas  in  a  somewhat  different  order). 
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■e. 
To  visit  his  snug  little  farm  the  Earth, 

And  see  how  his  stock  goes  on.*     ^^^z^- 


11. 

Over  the  hill  and  over  the  dale,/ 

And  he  went  over  the  plain,     c^-^/C*^- 

And  backward  and  forward  he  switch'dt  his  long 
As  a  gentleman  switches  1  his  cane.  Ttail 

0  Scots  Auls,  *  L 

III. 

And  how  then  was  the  Devil  drest  ? 

Oh  !  he  was  in  his  Sunday's  best  : 

His  jacket  was  red  and  his  breeches  were  bluev 

And  there  was  a  hole  where  the  tail  came  through. 

IV. 

He  saw  a  Lawygg  killing  ajyiper 
h  a.  liuvpkaj  ^"u       On  a  dunghill  hard  by  his  own  stable  ; 

And  the  Devil  smiled,  for  it  put  him  in  mind 
Of  Cain  and  his_  brother  Abel.  § 


L,  flabC, 


V. 

%  Poffeca,'ui         He  saw  an  Apothecary  on  a  white  horse 
~u^tZ  ||  Ride  by  on  his  vocation  f     fry  t 


To  look  at  his  little  snug  farm  of  the  earth, 
And  see  how  his  stock  went  on. — 1799. 
t  Swish'd— lit.  t  Swishes— lb. 

§  On  the  dunghill  beside  his  stable ; 

'  Oh  oh,'  quoth  he,  for  it  put  him  in  mind 
Of  the  story  of  Cain  and  Abel. — lb. 
||  An  Apothecary  on  a  white  horse 
Rode  by,  &c— lb. 
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fiatei. 

'THE  DEVIL'S  WALK.' 

This  has  been  assigned  to  Porson,  to  Southey, 
and  to  Coleridge.  In  'N.  &  Q.'  (3rd  S.  ix.  197) 
much  interesting  information  about  this  poem  is 
given,  and  it  is  there  stated  that  it  first  appeared 
in  the  Morning  Post.  The  date,  which  is  not 
given  in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  is  1799.  I  find  it  to  be  a  very 
inferior  version  of  that  which  is  published  in  Cole- 
ridge's '  Works,'  in  3  vols.,  Pickering,  1840,  and 
there  called  'The  Devil's  Thoughts'  (ii.  83). 

In  1830  H.  W.  Montagu  published  '  The  Devil's 
Walk '  by  itself,  with  pitiable  illustrations  by  K. 
Cruikshank,  and  he  in  that  issue  claimed  it  for 
Porson,  appending  a  brief  but  good  memoir  of  the 
scholar.  He  declares  the  poem  not  to  be  Coleridge's, 
and  further  pretends  to  familiar  knowledge  of  the 
original  MS.  It  exhibits,  according  to  his  romance 
or  fancy,  "  a  constant  violation  of  quantity  " — de- 
fective metrical  skill  he  means  to  express — show- 
ing a  writer  unaccustomed  to  English  composition 
in  verse.  Having  prepared  us  by  this  criticism, 
he  retails  a  story  about  Porson  at  Dr.  Vincent's, 
when  Mrs.  Vincent,  to  prevent  him  from  leaving, 
asks  him  to  write  some  verses,  on  which  Dr.  Vin- 
cent suggests  the  subject  to  him  of  the  devil  coming 
to  look  after  his  servants  here  upon  earth. 

Immediately  after  the  appearance  of  this  publi- 
cation another  came  out,  illustrated  by  the  same 


designs,  entitled  '  The  Real  Devil's  Walk,  not  by 
Professor  Porson.'  This  quotes  from  the  John  Bull 
of  May  16,  1830,  as  follows  :— 

"  Wo  know  the  poem  was  Mr.  Southey's,  and  we  said 
so  over  and  over  again,  whereupon  somebody  claimed  it 
for  Porson.  Mr.  Southey,  in  his  preface  to  Bunyan's 
'  Life,'  ridicules  the  idea,  but  doeB  not  claim  the  merit 
himself.  We  have  had  a  copy,  coming  direct  from  Mr. 
Southey's  hand,  in  our  possession  since  the  year  1808." 

Byron  and  Moore  assign  the  authorship  to  Por- 
son ;  and  Byron  was  so  struck  with  the  piece  as  to 
write  his  own  'Devil's  Drive'  on  the  strength  of 
it,  and  it  is  but  an  inferior  imitation.  Here  we 
come  by  another  copy,  this  time  in  Southey's 
handwriting,  in  the  possession  of  the  John  Bull. 
Further  than  this,  in  Southey's  preface  to  Ban- 
yan's '  Life '  I  cannot  find  the  passage,  but  it  may 
be  given  in  some  other  edition,  for  in  all  investi- 
gations of  this  sort  I  come  upon  nothing  clear  ex- 
cept the  confusion. 

Thomas  Landseer  published  in  1831  'Ten  Etch- 
ings illustrative  of  the  Devil's  Walk.'  He  says 
those  are  wrong  who  give  it  to  Porson,  that 
Southey  did  the  first  three  verBes  and  the  other 
touching  the  "prisons  in  hell,"  and  that  all  the 
rest  are  by  Coleridge.  That  is  an  incorrect  state- 
ment, for  Coleridge  says  that  the  sixteenth  was 
by  Southey,  that  on  the  Scotchman,  which  he 
afterwards  suppressed. 

H.  W.  Montagu,  in  October,  1830,  brought  it 
out  again  as  Coleridge's  and  Southey's.  He  does 
not  properly  clear  up  his  previous  blunder,  but 
introduces  another  name  and  house,  possibly  with 
as  little  ground  for  so  doing  as  before.  Porson 
enthusiastically  admired  the  verses,  he  adds,  and 
always  had  them  about  him  in  MS.  When  at 
Mr.  Lodge's  house  he  was  asked  for  some  verses, 
he  gave  these  without  a  comment.  As  compensa- 
tion for  all  this  uncertainty,  Montagu  records  that 
in  a  letter  sent  to  him  Coleridge  generously  avowed 
that  the  ninth  verse,  by  Southey,  was  "  worth  all 
the  rest  twice  over."  Another  of  the  flying  rumours 
stated  that  Porson  wrote  the  lines  at  Beloe's  house. 

In  Southey's  '  Poetical  Works,'  issued  by  Long- 
man, 1850,  at  p.  166,  it  is  stated  that  Prof.  Por- 
son never  had  any  part  in  these  verses,  and  Mon- 
tagu's tale  of  a  party  at  Dr.  Vincent's  is  called  a 
fabricated  story.  It  is  further  stated  that 
"  a  friend  of  one  of  the  authors,  more  jealous  for  him 
than  he  had  ever  been  for  himself,  urged  him  then  to 
put  the  matter  out  of  doubt  (for  it  was  before  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge had  done  so) ;  and  as  much  to  please  that  friend, 
as  to  amuse  himself,  and  his  domestic  circle,  in  a  sportive 
mood  the  part  which  relates  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
poem  was  thrown  off,  and  that  also  touching  the  afore- 
said professor.  The  old  vein  having  thus  been  opened, 
some  other  passages  were  added ;  and  so  it  grew  to  its* 
present  length." 

Southey,  under  a  curious  infatuation,  ran  it  on 
to  fifty-seven  verses,  and  in  the  '  Selections  from  , 
the  Letters  of  Southey,'  1856,  i7.  51,  one  of  Feb-   \ 
I  ruary  24, 1827,  says  he  has  enlarged  it  on  account 
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of  its  being  still  claimed  for  Poison;  and  Mr. 
Warter's  note  states  that  the  "original  scrawl" 
waB  given  to  Miss  0.  Bowles, who  became  Southey'g 
wife  afterwards,  and  she  left  it  to  Mrs.  Warter.  In 
the  Monthly  Magazine,  May,  1838,  E.  H.  Barker 
writes  that  he  thinks  the  idea  originated  with 
Coleridge,  and  remarks  that  after  the  death  of 
Coleridge  Southey  produced  (January  1,  1838)  his 
fresh  version  of  the  fifty-seventh  stanza,  which  is  a 
very  weak  rendering 'of  the  old  seventeenth  stanza. 
In  his  fresh  verses  (Nos.  37  and  38)  Southey  claims 
the  origination  when  shaving  : — 

That  it  would  happen  when  two  poets, 
Should  on  a  time  be  met, 

la  the  town  of  Nether  Stowey, 
In  the  shire  of  Somerset. 

There  while  the  one  was  shaving 

Would  he  the  song  begin ; 
And  the  other,  when  he  heard  it  at  breakfast, 

In  ready  accord  joined  in,  &c. 

The  nett  result  of  all  this  is,  I  think,  to  be  taken 
thus :  that  Porson  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  be- 
yond  an  excessive  admiration  of    the    startling 
ability  it  displayed;  that  it  has  passages  entirely 
beyond  the  professor's  power  in  verse.  Not  that  he 
could  not  write  in  metre,  as  Montagu  would  per- 
suade us,  but  that  the  best  passages  of '  The  Devil's 
Walk '  are  wholly  out  of  the  reach  of  Porson's  con- 
ceptual capacity.     He  had  a  biting  wit,  which  he 
exercised  without  bit  or  bridle  of  restraint ;  but 
his  renderings  of  Horace  are,  if  not  miserable,  not 
above  fourth-rate  in  quality.    He  was  excellent  at 
macaronic  verse,  Greek  or    Latin.      Take    this. 
When  in  his  cups  he  was  requested  to  name  the 
bards  of  his  age.    He  went  off  with 
Poetis  nos  Istamur  tribus, 
Pye,  Peter  Pindar,  et  email  Pybus ; 
His  si  tu  quartum  addere  pergie, 
Quartus  addatur ;  Sir  Bland  Burgess. 

His  epigram  on  Brunck  and  Buncken  is  capital. 
But '  The  Devil's  Walk,'  till  Southey  spoilt  it,  was, 
however  incomplete,  worthy  of  the  genius  of  Cole- 
ridge. We  may  admit  Southey,  as  he  claims  it, 
to  have  started  the  original  hint  when  shaving,  and  I 
would  have  given  him  the  benefit  of  the  magnifi- 
cent first  verse  if  he  had  not  shown  such  incapacity 
when  he  voluntarily  stepped  in  to  spin  the  fifty- 
seven.  Coleridge  allowed  him  the  first  three  verses. 
But  what  is  his  first  verse  ? — 

From  his  brimstone  bed  at  the  break  of  day 
A-walking  the  Devil  iB  gone, 

To  look  at  his  little  snug  farm  of  the  world, 
And  see  how  his  stock  went  on. 

Now  Coleridge's  first  veree  in  'The  Devil's 
Thoughts '  runs  : — 

From  his  brimstone  bed  at  break  of  day 

A-walking  the  Devil  is  gone, 
To  visit  his  snug  little  farm  the  earth, 
And  see  how  his  stock  goes  on. 

This  shows  the  master  hand,  and  the  other  the  ap- 
prentice ;  and  the  first  line  has  more  of  the  'Ancient 


Mariner '  than  qf  Southey  in  it.  I  should  incline  t 
swear  that  the  second  line  of  stanza  ii.  was  Cole 
ridge's,  and  in  Galigoani's  ed.  (1829)  Southey  ha 
the  feeble  phrasing  of 

He  walked,  and  over  the  plain, 
and  so  on  throughout.  C.  A.  Ward, 

Walthamstow. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 


'Henry  V.,'  II.  iii.  (7tt  S.  vi.  84,  304;  vii. 
302).— 

"  His  nose  was  as  sharp  as  a  pen  (Quarto),  and  a  Table 

of  green  fields." — Folio. 
"His and  a' babbled  of  green  fields." — Theobald. 

That  this  emendation  of  a  nonsensical  passage  is 
as  near  as  we  shall  attain  to  the  very  words  ci 
Shakespeare  all  but  some  recent  critics  have  firmly 
believed,  one  reason  being  that  the  thought  is, 
under  the  circumstances,  so  natural  and  so  ex- 
quisite. In  addition,  I  hope  to  show  clearly  that 
it  is  founded  on  a  slight  change  of  reading  in  the 
folio  as  compared  with  the  quartoes,  a  change  known, 
indeed,  but  so  slight  that  it  has  passed  as  trivial 
and  has  not  been  taken  into  account  by  any  save 
Theobald.  "  i 

Before,  however,  touching  on  this,  I  would  say  I 
that,  while  there  are  cruxes  and  cruxes,  the  second  I 
greatest  crux  to  me  in  Shakespearian  matters  is 
that  Mr.  Spence  should  hold  that  Mr.  Fitzgerald's 
objection  to  babbled  is  insuperable.  The  objection 
is,  that  to  make  Falstaff  babble  is  going  back  from 
the  second  class  of  symptoms,  those  of  bis  appear- 
ance, to  the  first  class,  those  of  his  behaviour. 
Were  a  logical  precisionist  speaking,  and  speaking 
calmly  and  of  aforethought,  this  would  be  of  force. 
But  who  is  speaking  ?  A  prattling  alewife.  Was 
Shakespeare  so  bad  an  imitator  of  nature  as  to 
make  a  Quickly,  now  giving  tongue  on  an  unex- 
pected and  interesting  matter — one  whose  reason- 
ing power,  bad  English,  and  local  fame  were  much 
on  a  par — one  whose  literary  knowledge  extended, 
it  may  be,  to  her  Criss-cross  row  and  her  chalk 
numerals, — did  he,  I  say,  make  such  a  one  narrate- 
in  order  like  a  strict  logician,  or  even  in  the  pre- 
arranged firstly,  secondly,  and  so  forth,  of  a  divinity 
student  preaching  for  a  call  ?  Being  Scotch,  Mr. 
Spence's  elderly  dames  may  possibly  do  this  ;  but 
those  who  have  heard  old  women  of  that  class  south 
of  the  Border — aye,  and  younger  ones  too — have 
been  taught  to  account  logical  arrangement  and: 
logical  precision  as  their  weakest  points.  It  is  true- 
that  some  of  our  newer  critics  may  yet  prove  that 
a  quotidian  tertian,  Arthur's  bosom,  and  the  like, 
are  either  precise  or  are  to  be  emended  into  pre- 
ciseness.  Nay,  this  female  Dogberry  may  be  proved 
to  understand  ens,  genus,  and  species  better  than 
Marston  and  beyond  the  ken  of  a  Mary  Somerville, 
as  also  that  Caliban's  gutturals  before  the  advent 
of  Prospero  are  more  easy  of  decipherment  than  a 
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And  the  Devil  thought  of  his  old  jriend 
Death  in  the  Revelation.*  Jd^o 

VI. 

He  saw  a  cottage  with  a  double  coach-house, 

A  cottage  of  gentility ;  '. 
And  the  Devil  did  grin,  for  his  darling  sin  t 

Is  pride  that  apes  humility. 

^  VII. 

He  peep'd  into  a  rich  bookseller's  shop, 

Quoth  he, '.''-We  are  both  of  one  college""!-. 
For  I  sate  myself,  like  a  cormorant,  once  ?" 
>tr  Hard  by  the  tree  J  of  knowledge."*^ 
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*  And  I  looked,  and  behold  a  pale  horse :  and  his  name 
that  sat  on  him  was  Death. — Revel,  vi.  8. 

•)■  And  he  grinn'd  at  the  sight,  for  his  favourite  vice — 1799 
f-,  %  Upon  the  tree — lb. 

§  This  anecdote  is  related  by  that  most  interesting  of  the 
Devil's  biographers,  Mr.  John  Milton,  in  his  Paradise  Lost, 
^nd  we  have  here  the  Devil's  own  testimony  to  the  truth  and 
-  accuracy  of  it. 
*""'  And  all  amid  them  stood  the  trge_pi_life 

High  eminent,  blooming  ambrosial  fruit 

Of  vegetable  gold  [query  paper  money :]  and  next  to  Life 

Our  Death,  the  tree_of_knpwledge,  grew  fast  by. — 

So  clomb  this  first  grand  thief 

Thence  up  he  flew,  and  on  the  tree  of  life 

Sat  like  a  cormorant." — Par.  Lost.  iv. 

The  allegory  here  is  so  apt,  that  in  a  catalogue  of  various 
readings  obtained  from  collating  the  MSS.  one  might  expect 
to  find  it  noted,  that  for  "life"  Cod.  quid,  habent  "trade." 


* 
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Down  the  river^did  glide,  with'  wind  and  with  tide, 

A  pig  with  vast  celerity  ; 
And  the  Devil  look'd  wise  as  he  saw  how  the  while, 
It  cut  its  own  throat.    """There?"  quoth  he  with  a' 
smile./ 

■""  Goes''  England's  commercial  prosperity."* 

IX. 

As  he  went  through  Cold-Bath  Fields  he  saw 

A  solitary  cell ;  y 

And  the  Devil  was  pleased,  for  it  gave  him  a  hint 

For  improving  his  prisons  in  Hell.    . 
-*■      x       y     y    *     ?<    ^f 

Though  indeed  the  trade,  i.e.  the  bibliopolic,  so  called  KO.T 
i§o\jjv,  may  be  regarded  as  Life  sensu  eminentiori ;  a  sug. 
gestion  which  I  owe  to  a  young  retailer  in  the  hosiery  line, 
who  on  hearing  a  description  of  the  net  profits,  dinner-parties, 
country-houses,  &c.  of  the  trade,  exclaimed,  "  Ay !  that's  what 
I  call  Life  now!" — This  "Life,  our  Death,"  is  thus  happily 
contrasted  with  the  fruits  of  authorship — Sic  nos  rum  nobis 
mellificamus  jzpes. 

Of  this  poem,  which  with  theTire,  Famine,  and  Slaughter  ^ 
first  appeared  in  the  Morning  Post,  the[i_st,  2nd,  3rd,  9th,  and 
i6thjstanzas  were  dictated  by  Mr.  Southey.     See  Apologetic 
Preface.  Vol  'jr.  f,    j3;^> 

*  He  saw  a  pig  right  rapidly 

Adown  the  river  float, 
The  pig  swam  well,  but  every  stroke 

Was  cutting  his  own  throat. 

/     Old  Nicholas  grinn'd,  and  swish'd  his  tail 
For  joy  and  admiration — 
And  he  thought  of  his  daughter  Victory 
And  her  darling  babe  Taxation. — 1799. 
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He  saw  a  Turnkey  in  a  trice 

JFetter*  a  troublesome  blade ;  yi^f*-' 

"  Nimbly,"  quoth  he,  "  do  the  fingers  move 
If  a  man  be  but  used  to  his  trade." 

XI. 

He  saw  the  same  Turnkey  unfetter  a  man 

With  but  little  expedition, 
Which  put  him  in  mind  of  the  long  debate  f 

On  the  Slave-trade  abolition. 


He  saw  an  old  acquaintance 

As  he  pass'd  by  a  Methodist  meeting  ;- 
She  holds  a  consecrated  key,  J 


And  the  Devil  nods  her  a  greeting. 

XIII. 

She  turn'd  up  her  nose,  and  said,  §  i 

"  Avaunt !  my  name's  Religion," 
And  she  look'd  to  Mr. 1| 

And  leefd  like  a  love-sick  pigeon. 


*  Handcuff — 1799. 

t  And  he  laugh'd,  for  he  thought  of  the  long  debates — ib. 

X  He  met  an  old  acquaintance 

Just  by  the  Methodist  meeting  ; 
She  held  a  consecrated  flag,  &c. — ib. 
§  She  tipp'd  him  the  wink,  then  frown'd  and  cried, — ib. 
II  And  turn'd  to  Mr.  W , — ib.   [Wilberforce  presumably.] 
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XIV. 

He  saw  a  certain  minister 

(A  minister  to  his  mind) 
Go  up  into  a  certain  House, 

With  a  majority  behind. 

xv. 
The  Devil  quoted  Genesis, 

Like  a  very  learned  clerk, 
How  "  Noah  and  his  creeping  things 

Went  up  into  the  Ark." 

XVI. 

He  took  from  the  poor, 

And  he  gave  to  the  rich, 
And  he  shook  hands  with  a  Scotchman, 

For  he  was  not  afraid  of  the 

A- 

XVII. 

General fcJburning  face 

He  saw  with  consternation, 
And  back  to  hell  his  way  did  he  take, 


For  the  Devil  thought  by  a  slight  mistake        /   I 
a  7  c/        It  was  General  Conflagration* 

1  t^Sl*J-i~Ui-         *  ^  any  one  should  ask  who  General meant,  the  Author 

j^^fa-  ■&-#*'*-  begs  leave  to  inform  him,  that  he  did  once  see  a  red-faced 
X*-*-*  r  0^  person  in  a  dream  whom  by  the  dress  he  took  for  a  General ; 
but  he  might  have  been  mistaken,  and  most  certainly  he  did 
not  hear  any  names  mentioned.  In  simple  verity,  the  Author 
never  meant  any  one,  or  indeed  any  thing  but  to  put  a  con- 
cluding stanza  to  his  doggerel. 
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THE  TWO   ROUND   SPACES   ON 
THE  TOMBSTONE.* 


0« 


yHE  Devil  believes  that  the  Lord  mil  come, 

Stealing  a  march  without  beat  of  drum, 
About  the  same  time  that  he  came  last 
On  an  old  Christmas-day  in  a  snowy  blast : 
Till  he  bids  the  trump  sound  neither  body  nor 

soul  stirs 
For  the  dead  men's  heads  have  slipt  under  their 

bolsters. 

. 
Ho  !  ho  !  brother  Bard,  in  our  churchyard  t 

Both  beds  and  bolsters  are  soft  and  green ; 

*  This  jeu  d'  esprit  originally  appeared  in  The  Morning 
Post,  December  4,  1800,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Two  Round 
Spaces,  a  Skeltoniad."  Two  different  versions  of  it  were  re- 
isuscitated  in  Fraser's  Magazine,  February  and  May,  1833,  a 
circumstance  to  which  we  probably  owe  its  inclusion  in  the 
edition  of  1834,  prefaced  by  the  following  note: —  "\ 

"This  is  the  first  time  the  author  ever  published  these  lines. 
He  would  have  been  glad  had  they  perished ;  but  they  have 
now  been  printed  repeatedly  in  magazines,  and  he  is  told  that 
the  verses  will  not  perish.  Here,  therefore,  they  are  owned, 
with  the  hope  that  they  will  be  taken,  as  assuredly  they  were  —  [ 
composed,Jn  mere  sport." 

t  The  "brother  bard"  addressed  was  presumably  Words- 
worth, and  the  "  churchyard  "  that  of  Grasmere.  It  was  the 
sight  of  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  James)  Mackintosh  in  that  church- 
yard that  is  said  to  have  suggested  the  lines. — Ed. 
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Save  one  alone,  and  that's  of  stone, 
And  under  it  lies  a  Counsellor  keen. 
'Twould  be  a  square  tomb,  if  it  were  not  too  long, 
And  'tis  fenced  round  with  irons  sharp,  spearlike 
and  strong.* 


This  fellow  from  Aberdeen  hither  did  skip 
With  a  waxy  face  and  a  blubber  lip, 
And  a  black  tooth  in  front  to  show  in  part 
What  was  the  colour  of  his  whole  heart. 
This  Counsellor  sweet, 
This  Scotchman  complete, 
(The  Devil  scotch  him  for  a  snake  !) 
I  trust  he  lies  in  his  grave  awake. 


On  the  sixth  of  January, 
When  all  around  is  white  with  snow 
As  a  Cheshire  yeoman's  dairy ; 

Brother  Bard,  ho  !  ho  £believeTt7~6T nb,y 
On  that  stone  tomb  to  you  I'll  show 
[After  sunset,  and  before  cock-crow,] 
Two  round  spaces  void  of  snow,  t 
I  swear  by  our  Knight  and  his  forefathers'  souls, 
That  in  size  and  shape  they  are  just  like  the  holes 
In  the  house  of  privity} 
Of  that  ancient  family. 


*  This  tomb  would  be  square,  if  it  were  not  too  long  ; 
And  'tis  rail'd  round  with  iron,  tall,  spear-like,  and  strori 

180 
f  Clear  of  snow. — lb. 

%  In  the  large  house  of  privity — lb. 
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On  those  two  places  void  of  snow* 
There  have  sat  in  the  night  for  an  hour  or  so, 
Before  sunrise,  and  after  cock-crow, 
(He  kicking  his  heels,  she  cursing  her  corns, 
All  to  the  tune  of  the  wind  in  their  horns), 
The  Devil  and  his  Grannam, 
With  a  snow-blast  to  fan  'em  ;t 
Expecting  and  hoping  the  trumpet  to  blow  ; 
For  they  are  cock-sure  of  the  fellow  below  ! 

RECANTATION.     (?? 

ILLUSTRATED   IN   THE   STORY   OF  THE   MAD   OX.  J 
I. 

'AN  Ox,  long  fed  with  musty  hay, 

And  work'd  with  yoke  and  chain, 
;Was  turn'd  out  §  on  an  April  day, 
When  fields  are  in  their  best  array, 
'And  growing  grasses  sparkle  gay 
I    At  once  with  Sun  and  rain. 

11. 
The  grass  was  fine,  the  Sun  was  bright : 
With  truth  I  may  aver  it ; 


*  On  these  two  spaces  clear  of  snow — 1800. 

t  With  the  snow-drift  to  fan  'em — lb. 

t    Printed   in   the   The   Morning    Post,    July 
Reprinted  in  the  second  volume  of  The  Annual  Anthology~Sn<i 
in  Sibylline  Leaves.^  /L^.  <~7'.5~9 

§  Was  loosen'd — 1798. 
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a^- 


The  Ox  was  glad,  as  well  he  might, 
Thought  a  green  meadow  no  bad  sight, 
And  frisk'd,  to  shew  his  huge  delight, 
Much  like  a  beast  of  spirit. 

in. 
"  Stop,  Neighbours  !  stop  !  why  these  alarms  ? 

The  Ox  is  only  glad —  " 
But  still  they  pour  from  cots  and  farms — 
Halloo  !  the  parish  is  up  in  arms, 
(A  hoaxing-hunt  has  always  charms) 

Halloo  !  the  Ox  is  mad. 


IV. 

The  frighted  beast  scampefd  about ; 

Plunge  !  through  the  hedge  he  drove — 
The  mob  pursue  with  hideous  rout, 
A  bull-dog  fastens  on  his  snout ; 
He  gores  the  dog,  his  tongue  hangs  out ; 
He's  mad  !  he's  mad,  by  Jove  ! 

v. 
^J?J"  Stop,  Neighbours,  stop  I"  aloud  did  call 
A  sage  of  sober  hue. 
But  all,  at  once,  on  him  they  fall,* 
And  women  squeak  and  children  squall, 
"  What !  would  you  have  him  toss  us  all  ? 
"  And  damme  !  who  are  you?" 


*  "  You  cruel  dog  I"  at  once  they  bawl — 1798.' 
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Oh  !  hapless  sage,  his  ears  they  stun, 

And  curse  him  o'er  and  o'er — 
"  You  bloody-minded  dog !  "Series  one?  °  * 
"  To  slit  your  windpipe  were  good  fun, — ^ 
'Od  blast  you  for  an  *impious  son 

Of  a  presbyterian  whore  ! "  u  • —  ~n~e-aoSi~ 


"  You'd  have  him  gore  the  parish-priest, 

And  run  t  against  the  altar — 
You  fiend  ! "  J     The  sage  his  warnings  ceased,       &&-r^£ 
And  north  and  south,  and  west  and  east, 
Halloo  !  they  follow  the  poor  beast, 

Mat,  Dick,  Tom,  Bob  and  Walter. 


Old  Lewis  ('twas  his  evil  day), 
Stood  trembling  in  his  shoes ; 

The  Ox  was  his — what  could  he  say  ? 

His  legs  were  stiffen'd  with  dismay, 

The  Ox  ran  o'er  him  mid  the  fray, 
And  gave  him  his  death's  bruise. 


*  One  of  the  many  fine  words  which  the  most  uneducated 
had  about  this  time  a  constant  opportunity  of  acquiring  from 
the  sermons  in  the  pulpit  and  the  proclamations  in  the  — —         <r-rt- 
corners.    J  L_ 

t  Drive— 1798.  %  Rogue— 11: 

VOL.  II.  L 
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IX. 

The  frighted  beast  ran  on — but  here, 
0  )         (No  tale,  tho'  in  print,  more  true  is)  * 
My  Muse  stops  short  in  mid  career — 
Nay,  gentle  reader  !  do  not  sneer ! 
,  I  cannot  choose  but  drop  a  tear, 

A  tear  for  good  old  Lewis  ! 

x. 

The  frighted  beast  ran  through  the  town ;  f 

All  followed,  boy  and  dad, 
Bull-dog,  Parson,  Shopman,  Clown  : 
The  Publicans  rush'd  from  the  Crown, 
"  Halloo  !  hamstring  him  !  cut  him  down  !" 
ex**-  --        -^They  drove  the  poor  Ox  mad. 

XI. 

~CUajZ,°°jl.       Should  you  a  Rat  to  madness  tease 


£'&*.  ?t 


Why  even  a  Rat  may  plague  you  : 
There's  no  Philosopher  but  sees 


U^t  „„  That  Rage  and  Fear  are  one  disease — 

Though  that  may  burn  and  this  may  freeze,  / 
They're  both  alike  the  Ague. 

XII. 

And  so  this  Ox,  in  frantic  mood, 
Faced  round  like  any  Bull — 


*  The  baited  ox  drove  on — but  here — 
The  gospel  scarce  more  true  is — 1798. 

t  The  ox  drove  on  right  through  the  town — lb. 
^L/^  ^"5/*~t     ^=-«^.e-t      »*WL^.    iXZ^L.     <-> 


-2-r, 
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The  mob  tum'd  tail,  and  he  pursued, 
Till  they  with  heat  and  fright  *  were  stew'd,         ^ 
And  not  a  chick  of  all  this  brood 
But  had  his  belly  full. 

XIII. 

Old  Nick's  astride  the  beast,  'tis  clear — 

Old  Nicholas,  to  a  tittle  ! 
But  all  agree,  he'd  disappear, 
Would  but  the  Parson  venture  near, 
And  through  his  teeth,t  right  o'er  the  steer, 

Squirt  out  some  fasting-spittle. 


Achilles  was  a  warrior  fleet, 

The  Trojans  he  could  worry — 
Our  Parson  too  was  swift  of  feet, 
But  shew"d  it  chiefly  in  retreat^.  /  „ . 
i  The  victor  Ox  scour'd  down  the  street, 

The  mob  fled  hurry-scurry.     Jc  a„ 

xv. 
Through  gardens,  lanes  and  fields  new-plough'd, 

Through  his_hedge,  and  through  her  hedge,  *A/  a  o 

He  plunged  and  toss'd  and  bellow'd  loud, 
Till  in  his  madness  he  grew  proud 
I  To  see  this  helter-skelter  crowd       ^z^-/i^<^-^  *  ° 
That  had  more  wrath  than  courage. 

"    *  With  fright  and  fear — 1798.    °°  ■ 

t  According  to  the  superstition  of  the  West-Countries,  if 
you  meet  the  Devil,  you  may  either  cut  him  in  half  with  a 
straw,  or  force  him  to  disappear  by  spitting  over  his  horns.        5*  £— 
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XVI. 

Alas  !  to  mend  the  breaches  wide 

He  made  for  these  poor  ninnies, 
They  all  must  work,  whate'er  betide, 
Both  days  and  months,  and  pay  beside 
(Sad  news  for  Avarice  and  for  Pride), 

A  sight  of  golden  guineas  ! 

XVII. 

But  here  once  more  to  view  did  pop 

The  man  that  kept  his  senses ; 
And  now  he  cried, — "  Stop,  neighbours  !  stop ; 
The  Ox  is  mad  !     I  would  not  swop, 
No  !  not  a  school-boy's  farthing-top 

For  all  the  parish-fences." 

XVIII. 

"  The  Ox  is  mad  !     Ho  !  Dick,  Bob,  Mat ! " 

"  What  means  this  coward  fuss  ? 
Ho  !  stretch  this  rope  across  the  plat — 
'Twill  trip  him  up — or  if  not  that, 
Why,  damme  !  we  must  lay  him  flat — 

See,  here's  my  blunderbuss. 

XIX. 

"  A  lying  dog  1  *  just  now  he  said 

The  Ox  was  only  glad — 
Lets  break  his  presbyterian  head  /" 
(  )  °«     "  Hush  !  "(^quoth  the  sage^  "  you've  been  misled  ; 
No  quarrels  now — let's  all  make  head — 

-/*^oa    —YOU   DROVE  THE   POOR   Ox  MAD."  / ao 
*  A  barefaced  dog! — 1798. 
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XX. 

As  thus  I  sat  in  careless  chat  * 

With  the  morning's  wet  newspaper, 
In  eager  haste,  without  his  hat, 
As  blind  and  blundering  as  a  bat, 
In  came  that  fierce  aristocrat, 

Our  pursy  Woollen-draper. 

XXI. 

And  so  my  Muse  perforce  drew  bit ; 

And  in  he  rush'd  and  panted — 
"  Well,  have  you  heard  ?"  "No,  not  a  whit. " 
"  What,  ha'nt_  you  heard  ?"   "Come,  out  with  it  ! —    A*rr~*~  £^  , 
"  That  Tierney  votes  for  Mister  Pitt, 

And  Sheridan's  recatitedjT'  t 


TALLEYRAND  TO  LORD  GRENVILLE. 


t  14lY(\A 


A   METRICAL   EPISTLE.  4. 

[An  unmetrical  letter  from  Talleyrand  to  Lord 
Grenville  has  already  appeared,  and  from  an  authority 
too  high  to  be  questioned  :  otherwise  I  could  adduce 
some  arguments  for  the  exclusive  authenticity  of  the 
following  metrical  Epistle.  The  very  epithet  which 
the  wise  ancients  used,  aurea  carmina,  might  have 
been  supposed  likely  to  have  determined  the  choice  of 

*  But  lo  1  to  interrupt  my  chat — 1798. 
t  "  That  Tierney's  wounded  Mr.  Pitt, 

And  his  fine  tongue  enchanted  ?" — 1798. 
+  Morning  Post,  January  10,  1800;  Coleridge's   "Essays 
on  his  own  Times,"  vol.  1.  pp.  231-237. 
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the  French  minister  in  favour  of  verse ;  and  the  rather 
when  we  recollect  that  this  phrase  of  "golden  verses" 
is  applied  emphatically  to  the  works  of  that  philosopher 
who  imposed  silence  on  all  with  whom  he  had  to  deal. 
Besides  is  it  not  somewhat  improbable  that  Talleyrand 
should  have  preferred  prose  to  rhyme,  when  the  latter 
alone  has  got  the  chink  ?  Is  it  not  likewise  curious  that 
in  our  official  answer  no  notice  whatever  is  taken  of 
the  Chief  Consul,  Bonaparte,  as  if  there  had  been  no 
such  person  existing;  notwithstanding  that  his  exis- 
tence is  pretty  generally  admitted,  nay  that  some  have 
been  so  rash  as  to  believe  that  he  has  created  as  great 
a  sensation  in  the  world  as  Lord  Grenville,  or  even  the 
Duke  of  Portland  ?  But  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  Talleyrand,  is  acknowledged,  which,  in  our 
opinion,  could  not  have  happened  had  he  written  only 
that  insignificant  prose-letter,  which  seems  to  precede 
Bonaparte's,  as  in  old  romances  a  dwarf  always  ran 
before  to  proclaim  the  advent  or  arrival  of  knight  or 
giant.  That  Talleyrand's  character  and  practices 
more  resemble  those  of  some  regular  Governments 
than  Bonaparte's  I  admit ;  but  this  of  itself  does  not 
appear  a  satisfactory  explanation.  However,  let  the 
letter  speak  for  itself.  The  second  line  is  supereroga- 
tive  in  syllables,  whether  from  the  oscitancy  of  the 
transcriber,  or  from  the  trepidation  which  might  have 
overpowered  the  modest  Frenchman,  on  finding  him- 
self in  the  act  of  writing  to  so  great  a  man,  I  shall  not 
dare  to  determine.  A  few  Notes  are  added  by 
Your  servant, 

Gnome. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Morning  Post. 

P.S. — As  mottoes  are  now  fashionable,  especially  if 
taken  from  out-of-the-way  books,  you  may  prefix,  if 
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you  please,  the  following  lines  from  Sidonius  Apol- 

linaris  : 

Saxa,  et  rolora,  corneasque  fibras 
Mollit  dulciloqud  canorus  arte  .'] 

Talleyrand,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  at 
Paris,  to  Lord  Grenville,  Secretary  of 
State  in  Great  Britain  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, Auditor  of  the  Exchequer,  a  Lord 
of  Trade,  an  Elder  Brother  of  Trinity 
House,  &c. 

TV/T  Y  Lord  !  though  your  Lordship  repel  deviation 
From  forms  long  establish'd,  yet  with  high 

consideration 
I  plead  for  the  honour  to  hope  that  no  blame 
Will  attach,  should  this  letter  begin  with  my  name. 
I  dared  not  presume  on  your  Lordship  to  bounce, 
But  thought  it  more  exquisite  first  to  announce  1 
My  Lord  !  I've  the  honour  to  be  Talleyrand, 
And  the  letter's  from  me !  you'll  not  draw  back 

your  hand 
Nor  yet  take  it  up  by  the  rim  in  dismay, 
As  boys  pick  up  ha'pence  on  April  fool-day. 
I'm  no  Jacobin  foul,  or  red-hot  Cordelier 
That  youf  Lordship's  #«gauntleted  fingers  need 

fear 
An  infection  or  burn  !     Believe  me,  'tis  true, 
With  a  scorn  like  your  own  I  look  down  on  the  crew 
That  bawl  and  hold  up  to  the  mob's  detestation 
The  most  delicate  wish  for  a  silent  persuasion. 
A  form  long-establish 'd  these  Terrorists  call 
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Bribes,  perjury,  theft,  and  the  devil  and  all ! 
And  yet  spite  of  all  that  the  *  Moralist  prates, 
'Tis  the  keystone  and  cement  of  civilized  States. 
Those  American  \Reps  !  And  i'  faith,  they  were 

serious  ! 

It  shock'd  us  at  Paris,  like  something  mysterious, 
That  men  who've  a  Congress — But  no  more  of 't ! 

I'm  proud 
To  have  stood  so  distinct  from  the  Jacobin  crowd. 

My  Lord !  though  the  vulgar  in  wonder  be  lost  at 
My  transfigurations,  and  name  me  Apostate, 
Such  a  meaningless  nickname,  which  never  in- 
censed me, 

Cannot  prejudice  you  or  your  Cousin  against  me  : 
I'm  Ex-bishop.     What  then  ?  Burke  himself  would 

agree 
That  I  left  not  the  Church — 'twas  the  Church  that 

left  me. 
My  titles  prelatic  I  loved  and  retain'd, 
As  long  as  what  /  meant  by  Prelate  remain'd  : 
And  tho'  Mitres  no  longer  will  pass  in  our  mart, 
I'm  episcopal  still  to  the  core  of  my  heart. 

*  This  sarcasm  on  the  writings  of  moralists  is,  in  general, 
extremely  just ;  but  had  Talleyrand  continued  long  enough  in 
England,  he  might  have  found  an  honourable  exception  in  the 
second  volume  of  Dr.  Paley's  Moral  Philosophy ;  in  which 
both  Secret  Influence,  and  all  the  other  Established  Forms,  are 
justified  and  placed  in  their  true  light. 

f  A  fashionable  abbreviation  in  the  higher  circles  for  Re- 
publicans.    Thus  Mob  was  originally  the  Mobility. 
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No  time  from  my  name  this  my  motto  shall  sever  : 
Twill  be  Non  sine pulvere palnta*  for  ever  ! 

Your  goodness,  my  Lord,  I  conceive  as  excessive, 
Dr  I  dared  not  present  you  a  scroll  so  digressive  ; 
\nd  in  truth  with  my  pen  thro'  and  thro'  I  should 

strike  it ; 
But  I  hear  that  your  Lordship's  own  style  is  just 

like  it. 
Dear  my  Lord,  we  are  right :  for  what  charms  can 

be  show'd 
In  a  thing  that  goes  straight  like  an  old  Roman  road? 
The  tortoise  crawls  straight,  the  hare  doubles  about; 
And  the  true  line  of  beauty  still  winds  in  and  out. 
[t  argues,  my  Lord  !  of  fine  thoughts  such  a  brood 

in  us 
To  split  and  divide  into  heads  multitudinous, 
While  charms  that  surprise  (it  can  ne'er  be  denied 

us) 
sprout  forth  from  each  head,  like  the  ears  from 

King  Midas. 
Were  a  genius  of  rank,  like  a  commonplace  dunce, 
Compell'd  to  drive  on  to  the  main  point  at  once, 
What  a  plentiful  vintage  of  initiations  f 

*  Palma  non  sine  pulvere.  In  plain  English,  an  itching 
salra,  not  without  the  yellow  dust. 

i"  The  word  Initiations  is  borrowed  from  the  new  Constitu- 
ion,  and  can  only  mean,  in  plain  English,  introductory  matter. 
If  the  manuscript  would  bear  us  out,  we  should  propose  to 
read  the  line  thus — "  What  a  plentiful  Verbage,  what  Initia- 
tions !"  inasmuch  as  Vintage  must  necessarily  refer  to  wine, 
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Would  Noble  Lords  lose  in  your  Lordship's  orations. 
My  fancy  transports  me  !  As  mute  as  a  mouse, 
And  as  fleet  as  a  pigeon,  I'm  borne  to  the  House 
Where  all  those  who  are  Lords,  from  father  to  son, 
Discuss  the  affairs  of  all  those  who  are  none. 
I  behold  you,  my  Lord  !  of  your  feelings  quite  full,  j 
'Fore  the  woolsack  arise,  like  a  sack  full  of  wool ! 
You  rise  on  each  Anti-Grenvillian  member, 
Short,  thick  and  blustrous,  like  a  day  in  November,* 
Short  in  person,  I  mean  :  for  the  length  of  your 

speeches 
Fame  herself,  that  most  famous  reporter,  ne'er 

reaches. 
Lo  !  Patience  beholds  you  contemn  her  brief  reign,  j 
And  Time,  that  all-panting  toil'd  after  in  vain, 
(Like  the  Beldam  who  raced  for  a  smock  with  her  I 

grandchild) 
Drops  and  cries :  '  Were  such  lungs  e'er  assign'd  to 

a  man-child  ? ' 


really  or  figuratively  ;  and  we  cannot  guess  what  species  Lord 
Grenville's  eloquence  may  be  supposed  to  resemble,  unless, 
indeed,  it  be  Cowslip  wine.  A  slashing  critic  to  whom  we 
read  the  manuscript,  proposed  to  read,  "What  a  plenty  of 
flowers — what  initiations! "  and  supposes  it  may  allude  indis- 
criminately to  poppy  flowers,  or  flour  of  brimstone.  The 
most  modest  emendation,  perhaps,  would  be  this — for  Vintage 
read  Ventage. 

.  *  We  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  accuracy  of  this  simile. 
For  as  Lord  Grenville,  though  short,  is  certainly  not  the 
shortest  man  in  the  House,  even  so  is  it  with  the  days  in 
November. 


I 
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Your  strokes  at  her  vitals  pale  Truth  has  confess'd, 
|And  Zeal  unresisted  entempests  your  breast !  * 
iThough  some  noble  Lords  may  be  wishing  to  sup, 
lYour  merit  self-conscious,  my  Lord,  keeps  you  up, 
Unextinguish'd  and  sworn,  as  a  balloon  of  paper 
IKeeps  aloft  by  the  smoke  of  its  own  farthing  taper. 
Ye  sixteens  t  of  Scotland,  your  snuffs  ye  must 

trim; 
Your  Geminies,  fix'd  stars  of  England  !  grow  dim, 

*  An  evident  plagiarism  of  the  ex-Bishop's  from  Dr.  John- 
ison : — 

"  Existence  saw  him  spurn  her  hounded  reign, 
And  panting  Time  toil'd  after  him  in  vain  : 
His  powerful  strokes  presiding  Truth  confess'd, 
And  unresisting  Passion  storm'd  the  breast." 

t  This  line  and  the  following  are  involved  in  an  almost 
Lycophrontic  tenebricosity.  On  repeating  them,  however,  to 
an  Illuminant,  whose  confidence  I  possess,  he  informed  me 
(and  he  ought  to  know,  for  he  is  a  Tallow-chandler  by  trade) 
that  certain  candles  go  by  the  name  of  sixteens.  This  explains 
the  whole,  the  Scotch  Peers  are  destined  to  burn  out — and  so 
are  candles  !  The  English  are  perpetual,  and  are  therefore 
.styled  Fixed  Stars !  The  word  Geminies  is,  we  confess,  still 
obscure  to  us ;  though  we  venture  to  suggest  that  it  may 
.perhaps  be  a  metaphor  (daringly  sublime)  for  the  two  eyes 
which  noble  Lords  do  in  general  possess.  It  is  certainly  used 
jby  the  poet  Fletcher  in  this  sense,  in  the  31st  stanza  of  his 
Purple  Island : — 

"  What !  shall  I  then  need  seek  a  patron  out, 
Or  beg  a  favour  from  a  mistress'  eyes, 
To  fence  my  song  against  the  vulgar  rout, 
And  shine  upon  me  with  her  geminies  ?  " 
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And  but  for  a  form  long  established,  no  doubt 
Twinkling  faster  and  faster,  ye  all  would  go  out. 

Apropos,  my  dear  Lord  !  a  ridiculous  blunder 
Of  some  of  our  Journalists  caused  us  some  wonde 
It  was  said  that  in  aspect  malignant  and  sinister 
In  the  Isle  of  Great  Britain  a  great  Foreign  Minister 
Turn'd  as  pale  as  a  journeyman  miller's  frock 

coat  is 
On  observing  a  star  that  appear'd  in  Bootes  ! 
When  the  whole  truth  was  this  (O  those  ignorant 

brutes  !) 
Your  Lordship  had  made  his  appearance  in  boots. 
You,  my  Lord,  with  your  star,  sat  in  boots,  and 

the  Spanish 
Ambassador  thereupon  thought  fit  to  vanish. 
But  perhaps,  dear  my  Lord,  among  other  worse 

crimes, 
The  whole  was  no  more  than  a  lie  of  The  Times. 
It  is  monstrous,  my  Lord  !  in  a  civilized  state 
That  such  Newspaper  rogues  should  have  license 

to  prate. 
Indeed  printing  in  general — but  for  the  taxes, 
Is  in  theory  false  and  pernicious  in  praxis  ! 
You  and  I,  and  your  Cousin,  and  Abbe"  Sieyes, 
And  all  the  great  Statesmen  that  live  in  these  days, 
Are  agreed  that  no  nation  secure  is  from  violence 
Unless  all  who  must  think  are  maintain'd  all  in 

silence. 
This  printing,  my  Lord — but  'tis  useless  to  mention 
What  we  both  of  us  think — 'twas  a  cursed  invention, 
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And  Germany  might  have  been  honestly  prouder 
Had  she  left  it  alone,  and  found  out  only  powder. 
My  Lord  !  when  I  think  of  our  labours  and  cares 
iWho  rule  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
And  how  with  their  libels  these  journalists  bore  us, 
Though  rage  I  acknowledge  than  scorn  less  de- 
corous ; 
:  |STet  their  presses  and  types  I  could  shiver  in  splinters, 
tjrhose  Printers'  black  devils  !  those  devils  of 

Printers ! 
j|[n  case  of  a  peace — but  perhaps  it  were  better 
|["o  proceed  to  the  absolute  point  of  my  letter  : 
I  For  the  deep  wounds  of  France,  Bonaparte,  my 

master, 
\  Has  found  out  a  new  sort  of  basilicon  plaister. 
I  ;3ut  your  time,  my  dear  Lord !  is  your  nation's  best 

treasure, 
■'ve  intruded  already  too  long  on  your  leisure ; 
lif  so,  I  entreat  you  with  penitent  sorrow 
fo  pause,  and  resume  the  remainder  to-morrow. 


A  STRANGER  MINSTREL.* 

J^-  [WRITTEN   TO   MRS.    ROBINSON,   A   FEW  WEEKS     i 

BEFORE   HER   DEATH.] 

A  S  late  on  Skiddaw's  f  mount  I  lay  supine, 
Midway  th'  ascent,  in  that  repose  divine 
When  the  soul  centred  in  the  heart's  recess 
Hath  quaff'd  its  fill  of  Nature's  loveliness, 
Yet  still  beside  the  fountain's  marge  will  stay 

And  fain  would  thirst  again,  again  to  quaff; 
Then  when  the  tear,  slow  travelling  on  its  way, 

Fills  up  the  wrinkles  J  of  a  silent  laugh — 
In  that  sweet  mood  of  sad  and  humorous  thought 
A  form  within  me  rose,  within  me  wrought 
With  such  strong  magic,  that  I  cried  aloud, 
"  Thou  ancient  Skiddaw  by  thy  helm  of  cloud, 
And  by  thy  many-colour'd  chasms  deep,§ 
And  by  their  shadows  that  for  ever  sleep, 
By  yon  small  flaky  mists  that  love  to  creep 
Along  the  edges  of  those  spots  of  light, 
Those  sunnyll  islands  on  thy  smooth  green  height, 

And  by  yon  shepherds  with  their  sheep, 


i- 


*  Memoirs  of  the  late  Mrs.  Robinson,  written  by  herself 
With  some  posthumous  pieces.  Lond.  1801,  vol.  iv.  pp; 
1 41 -144;  Poetical  Works  of  the  late  Mrs.  Mary  Robinson 
Lond.  1806;  vol.  I.,  xlviii-li.  [Now  first  included  in  an) 
collection  of  Coleridge's  Poems.] 

t  Skiddaw — 1801.  J  wrinkle — ib. 

§  chasms  so  deep — ib.  ||    sunshine — ib. 
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And  dogs  and  boys,  a  gladsome  crowd, 
That  rush  even  now  with  clamour  loud 
Sudden  from  forth  thy  topmost  cloud, 
And  by  this  laugh,  and  by  this  tear, 
I  would,  old  Skiddaw,  she  were  here  ! 
A  lady  of  sweet  song  is  she, 
Her  soft  blue  eye  was  made  for  thee  ! 

0  ancient  Skiddaw,  by  this  tear, 

1  would,  I  would  that  she  were  here  !" 

Then  ancient  Skiddaw,  stern  and  proud, 

In  sullen  majesty  replying, 
Thus  spake  from  out  his  helm  of  cloud 

(His  voice  was  like  an  echo  dying  !) : — 
I  She  dwells  belike  in  *  scenes  more  fair, 
And  scorns  a  mount  so  bleak  and  bare." 

I  only  sigh'd  when  this  I  heard, 

Such  mournful  thoughts  within  me  stirr'd 

That  all  my  heart  was  faint  and  weak, 

So  sorely  was  I  troubled  ! 
No  laughter  wrinkled  on  t  my  cheek, 

But  O  the  tears  were  doubled  ! 

But  ancient  Skiddaw  green  and  high 
Heard  and  understood  my  sigh ; 
And  now,  in  tones  less  stern  and  rude, 
As  if  he  wish'd  to  end  the  feud, 
Spake  he,  the  proud  response  renewing 
(His  voice  was  like  a  monarch  wooing)  :- 
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"  Nay,  but  thou  dost  not  know  her  might, 

The  pinions  of  her  soul  how  strong ! 
But  many  a  stranger  in  my  height 
Hath  sung  to  me  her  magic  song, 

Sending  forth  his  ecstasy 

In  her  divinest  melody, 
And  hence  I  know  her  soul  is  free, 
She  is  where'er  she  wills  to  be, 
Unfetter'd  by  mortality  ! 
Now  to  the  '  haunted  beach'  can  fly, 

Beside  the  threshold  scourged  with  waves, 
Now  where  the  maniac  wildly  raves,* 
"  Pale  moon,  thou  spectre  of  the  sky  I " 
No  wind  that  hurries  o'er  my  height 
Can  travel  with  so  swift  a  flight 

I  too,  methinks,  might  merit 

The  presence  of  her  spirit ! 

To  me  too  might  belong 
The  honour  of  her  song  and  witching  melody, 

Which  most  resembles  me, 

Soft,  various,  and  sublime, 

Exempt  from  wrongs  of  Time  !" 

Thus  spake  the  mighty  Mount,  and  I 
Made  answer,  with  a  deep-drawn  sigh  : — 
"  Thou  ancient  Skiddaw,  by  this  tear, 
I  would,  I  would  that  she  were  here  !" 
November,  1800. 

*  Now  to  the  maniac  while  he  raves — 1801. 
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.f^v*^**^*±~!f--~J6£jL   • 


TO    MR.    PYE* 

On  his  Carmen  Seculare  (a  title  which  has  by  various 
persons  who  have  heard  it,  been  thus  translated, 
"  A  Poem  are  <zgv;  long  "). 

Your  Poem 'must  eternal  be, 

Eternal  I  it  can't  fail, 
For  'tis  incomprehensible, 

And  without  head  or  tail !  t 

*  Morning  Post,  Jan.  24,  1800. 

t  "  The  following  anecdote  will  not  be  wholly  out  of  place 
here,  and  may  perhaps  amuse  the  reader.  An  amateur 
performer  in  verse  expressed  to  a  common  friend,  a  strong 
desire  to  be  introduced  to  me,  but  hesitated  in  accepting  my 
friend's  immediate  offer,  on  the  score  that  "  he  was,  he  must 
acknowledge,  the  author  of  a  confounded  severe  epigram  on 
my  Ancient  Mariner,  which  had  given  me  great  pain.  I 
assured  my  friend  that  if  the  epigram  was  a  good  one,  it 
would  only  increase  my  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
author,  and  begged  to  hear  it  recited :  when,  to  my  no  less 
surprise  than  amusement,  it  proved  to  be  one  which  I  had 
myself  some' time  before  written  and  inserted  in  the  Morning 
Post. 

^To  the  author  of  the  Ancient  Mariner. 

Your  poem  must  eternal  be,         ~f     ><^_    ti    ^«^7     Z^-^_ 

Dear  sir  !  it  cannot  fail, 
For  'tis  incomprehensible 
And  without  head  or  tail." 
— Biographia  Literaria,  Lond.  181 7,  vol.  i 

seem,  however,  from  the  above  that  it  was  an  afterthought       /-/fayf—t-, 
on  the  author's  part  to  apply  this  epigram  to  himself  and  his      f  A'-**  ^7        \ 


Ancient  Mariner.— -Ed.  '"7  rh^">J 
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i.      ^ 

•~\  WOULD  the  Baptist  come  again 

And  preach  aloud  with  might  and  main 
Repentance  to  our  viperous  race  ! 
But  should  this  miracle  take  place, 
I  hope,  ere  Irish  ground  he  treads, 
He'll  lay  in  a  good  stock  of  heads  ! 

'    "•      {& 

OCCASIONED   BY  THE   FORMER. 

T  HOLD  of  all  our  viperous  race 

The  greedy  creeping  Jhings  in  place 
Most  vile,  most  venomous ;  and  then 
The  United  Irishmen ! 
To  come  on  earth  should  John  determine, 
Imprimis,  we'll  excuse  his  sermon. 
Without  a  word  the  good  old  Dervis 
Might  work  incalculable  service, 
At  once  from  tyranny  and  riot 
Save  laws,  lives,  liberties  and  moneys, 
If  sticking  to  his  ancient  diet 
He'd  but  eat  up  our-jgcusts  and  wild  honeys  ! 

ON  A. READER  OF  HIS   OWN  VERSES. t 

/L^^/^/f^>   J-JOAR'SE  M^EVIUS  reads  his  hobbling  ve: 
/>  -  i-2-i  To  all^and  at  all  times, 


I  Yin, 


*  Annual  Anthology,  Vol.  iij,v 'Bristol,  1800. 
t  Morning  Post,  Sept.  7,  1799;  Keepsake,  1829. 
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And  deems  them  both  divinely  smooth, 
His  voice  as  well  as  rhymes. 

'/But  folks  say,  Maevius  is  no  ass  ! 
But  Maevius  makes  it  clear 
That  he's  a  monster  of  an  ass, 
An  ass  without  an  ear. 

2  IV' 

|F  the  guilt  of  all  lying  consists  in  deceit  ~*  ►/    ^  S  s-     . 

Lie  on — 'tis  your  duty,  sweet  youth !  X^ji  ^^  ^  &t&€il_  X$,? 
For  believe  me,  then  only  we  find  you  a  cheat       f  J***~~fc±**~,» 
When  you  cunningly  tell  us  the^truth.       _  _  ^  .    , 


v.*  ^^/   J>/£- 

ACK  drinks  fine  wines,  wears  modish  clothing, 
But  prithee  where  lies  Jack's  estate  ? 
In  Algebra,  for  there  I  found  of  late     • 
A  quantity  call'd  less  than  nothing.    ' £^*^l'/j"7Y'<-^-  <£-"  <=V^ 

VI.  L^/vf  1  Sy 

AS  Dick  and  I  at  Charing  Cross  were  walking 

Whom  should  we  see  on  t'other  side  pass  by 

But  Informator  with  a  stranger  talking,  *j 

So  I  exclaim'd,  "  Lord  what  a  lie  !"       c^%^a,a.  f  ^^^ 

Quoth  Dick — "  What,  can  you  hear  himPyy  ^  a.  {V*2  zS8 

«  Hear  him  !  stuffiJ— 

—  / 

I  saw  him  open  his  mouth — an't  that  enough  ?  "  ^ 


*  Morning  Post,  Nov.  16,  1799. 
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VII. 
TO  A   PROUD   PARENT. 

'"THY  babes  ne'er  greet  thee  with  the  father 
name; 
'  My  Lud  !'  they  lisp.      Now  whence  can  this 
arise? 
Perhaps  their  mother  feels  an  honest  shame 
And  will  not  teach  her  infant  to  tell  lies. 

vm.        ^^z/f* 
UTPPONA  lets  no  silly  flush 

Disturb  her  cheek,  nought  makes  her  blush 
Whate'er  obscenities  you  say 
She  nods  and  titters  frank  and  gay. 
Oh  Shame  awake  one  honest  flush 
For  this, — that  nothing,  makes  her  blush. 

.■Zzo~  ^l*^y   *^   rfty-^T  Xh,  IX.  ^Z-tSJ?  2.S& 

/*k«-^/)  ft.  '"PHY  lap-dog,  Rufa,  is  a  dainty  beast, 
*■*■■  It  don't  surprise  me  in  the  least 

j.   To  see  thee  lick  so  dainty  clean  a  beast. 
But  that  so  dainty  clean  a  beast  licks  thee, 
Yes-t^ha^su^es^.  ^  ^  AA  ^ 

<fa<^**-  3/*. ;  x.*     ■■^^  v  - 

■i^-^c^^>   &■&-         T  EM  writes  his  verses  with  more  speed 
(**rp***^J         J     Than  the  printer's  boy  can  set  'em ; 
Quite  as  fast  as  we  can  read, 
And  only  not  so  fast  as  we  forget  'em. 

*  Morning  Post,  Sept.  23,  1799. 
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XI. 


Z^r^ 


FAORIS  can  find  no  taste  in  tea,     /A^^  ':^^  Jj,A^~^thJ 
Green  to  her  drinks  like  Bohea ;   ^zt,-  ^J$  *2/~J" pZ^x 
Because  she  makes  the  tea  so  small      iJ'    ~r  *^js        \   <■  » 
She  never  tastes  the  tea  at  all.  * 

XII.  V"  -V    2.7  a 

"\lf HAT  ?  rise  again  with  all  one's  bones ?      #2^* V ^V^o/ 
Quoth  Giles,  I  hope  you  fib  ?  -v-' 

I  trusted  when  I  went  to  Heaven 
To  go  without  my  rib. 

^cJJ^^fg)  xm-         r-A^w     A^/^^/U.  /P^2 

\LfP-   m  ON  A   BAD   SINGER.  »     -J^^iZ^ 

C  WANS  sing  before  they  die — 'twere  no  bad      .^SEZ^  x  V  V 

'     thing  *«?  «> 

Should  certain  persons  die  before  they  sing.  2^Ajs^u1.  (  s?C-7  ^^py 

XIV.  ~^-<^  2-7  f 

OCCASIONED    BY  THE   LAST. 

A   JOKE  (cries  Jack)  without  a  sting — 

Post  obitum  can  no  man  sing. 
And  true,  if  Jack  don't  mend  his  manners 
And  quit  the  atheistic  banners, 
Post  obitum  will  Jack  run  foul     , 
Of  such  folks  as  can  only  howl.   Cti^-c^^'^J?^,  c^2_,  /)-  A  *.  H?  ) 

/~   1  XV.        ^^   ^p  / 

(J  ■      On\..  MODERN   DRAMATIST. 

MOT  for  the  Stage  his  plays  are  fit,0        . 
But  suit  the  closet,  said  a  wit. 

*  Morning  Post,  Nov.  14,  1799. 
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The  closet  ?  said  his  friend,  I  ween 
The  water-closet  'tis  you  mean. 


<7^£T° 


XVI 


y^)^^/ 


be  ruled  like  a  Frenchman  the  Briton  is  loth 
Yet  in  truth  a  dirtct-toiy  governs  them  both. 

~^t^— ____S    xviO  .  ^   , 

t)N   A  VERY   UGLY  WOMAN,    t     /  l/\S*M 

LJ  OW  happy  for  us  mortals  'twere  '  ^  ^yO 


R>"  ,<^  *tv-  o-  Sla*l*i 


Had  Eve  been  such  a  woman  ! 


The  Devil  ne'er  had  tempted  her 
And  she  had  tempted  no  man. 


rt\ 


""There  comes  from  old  Avaro's  grave 

A  deadly  stench — why,  sure  they  have 
Immured  his  soul  within  his  grave  ? 

T  ast  Monday  all  the  papers  said 
That  Mr. was  dead  ; 

Why,  then,  what  said  the  city  ? 
The  tenth  part  sadly  shook  their  head, 
And  shaking  sigh'd  and  sighing  said, 

"  Pity,  indeed,  'tis  pity  !" 

But  when  the  said  report  was  found 
A  rumour  wholly  without  ground, 

Why,  then,  what  said  the  city  ? 
The  other  nine  parts  shook  their  head, 
Repeating  what  the  tenth  had  said, 

"Pity,  indeed,  'tis  pity!"* 

*  The  Keepsake,  1829. 
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TO  A  CRITIC* 

WHO    QUOTED    AN    ISOLATED    PASSAGE,   AND    THEN 
DECLARED   IT  UNINTELLIGIBLE. 

TV/T OST  candid  critic,  what  if  I, 

By  way  of  joke,  pluck  out  your  eye*  U*~CC  ^.p 

And  holding  up  the  fragment  cry,        >/  /U?  ^ 
"  Ha !  ha !  that  men  such  fools  should  be  ! 
Behold  this  shapeless  mass  !— and  he  «»2)<*^/tf  P 

Who  own'd  it,  dreamt  that  it  could  see  !"      /-*•**<:«./  Ay  f 
The  joke  were  mighty  analytic,  *£  " 

But  should  you  like  it,  candid  critic  ?  " 

SONG  Uf 

TO  BE  SUNG  BY  THE  LOVERS  OF  ALL  THE  NOBLE 
LIQUORS  COMPRISED  UNDER  THE  NAME  OF 
ALE.  f  To/rfj'' 

A. 
VF  drinkers  of  Stingo  and  Nappy  so  free, 

Are  the  Gods  on  Olympus  so  happy  [as]  we  ? 

B. 

They  cannot  be  so  happy ! 

For  why  ?  they  drink  no  Nappy. 

*  Originally  printed  in  the  Morning  Post,  Dec.  16,  1801, 
with  the  heading,  "  To  a  Critic  who  extracted  a  passage  from 
a  poem  without  adding  a  word  respecting  the  context,  and  (   / 

then  derided  it  as  unintelligible."     Reprinted  in  The  Keepsake,  »   A  i£/    •  6* 
1829,  as  above,  with  the  author's  name.  >      (^   *.£*. 

t  Morning  Post,  Sept.  18,  1801.     i^~  ,      '       .  ^, 
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A 

But  what  if  Nectar,  in  their  lingo, 
Is  but  another  name  for  Stingo  ? 

B. 
Why,  then  we  and  the  Gods  are  equally  blest, 
AniJ  Olympus  an  Ale-house  as  good  as  the  best ! 

-  ^  ^  V*  ^^EPITAPH  ^  -O 

/£-<j-^.     /gSf'    *~     '**•/'       ON   A   BAD   MAN.*     ^  T*  $     7 

^^/v"^      \   (~~)F  hirnthat  in  this  gorgeous  tomb  doth  lie/s    ) 
"*-  ,)  /  This  sad  brief  tale  is  all  that  Truth  can  give — J 


<£^- 


I 


^1** 


He  livdd  like  one  who  never  thought  to  die, 
,  He  died  like  one  who  dared  not  hope  to  live  ! 


DRINKING  VERSUS  THINKING; 

OR,    A   SONG   AGAINST   THE   NEW   PHILOSOPHY.! 

TV/T  Y  Merry  men  all,  that  drink  with  glee  a.    D I 
This  fanciful  Philosophy, 

Pray  tell  me  what  good  is  it  ? 
If  antient  Nick  should  come  and  take 
The  same  across  the  Stygian  Lake, 

I  guess  we  ne'er  should  miss  it 

Away,  each  pale,  self-brooding  spark  jy,      n\ 
That  goes  truth-hunting  in  the  dark, 
Away  from  our  carousing  ! 

*  Morning  Post,  Sept.  22,  1801. 
f  Ibid,  Sept.  25,  1801. 
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To  Pallas  we  resign  such  fowls — 

Grave  birds  of  wisdom  !  ye're  but  owls, 

And  all  your  trade  but  mousing  ! 

«"■>» 
My  Menymen  all,  here's  punch  and  wine, 

And  spicybishop,  drink  divine  ! 

Let's  live  while  we  are  able. 
While  Mirth  and  Sense  sit,  hand  in  glove, 
This  Don  Philosophy  we'll  shove 

Dead  drunk  beneath  the  table  !      £  (frfl  "^X 

A  HINT  TO  PREMIERS  AND  FIRST    -r,     A  J^ 
CONSULS.  *£*&  .'  *V&~/* 

FROM  AN  OLD  TRAGEDY,  VIZ.  AGATHA  TO 
KING  ARCHELAUS. 

''THREE  truths  should  make  thee  often  think 

and  pause ;  „  

The  first  is,  that  thou  govern'st  over  men  ;     /k^r,ft^^J^ 
The  second,  that  thy  power  is  from  the  laws  ; 

And  this  the  third,  that  thou  must  die  ! — and 

THE  WILLS  OF  THE  WlSP.^jt/J^^j yf  J" 

A   SAPPHIC,  f 

Vix  ea  nostra  "uoco. 

TUNATIC  Witch-fires  !    Ghosts  of  Light  and 

Motion  ! 
Fearless  I  see  you  weave  your  wanton  dances 

*  Morning  Post,  Sept.  27,  1802 ;  Coleridge's  "  Essays  on 
his  own  Times,"  in.  992. 

f  Morning  Post,  December  1,  1801. 
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Near  me,  far  off  me  ;  you,  that  tempt  the  traveller 
Onward  and  onward. 


Wooing,  retreating,  till  the  swamp  beneath  him 
Groans — and  'tis  dark  ! — This  woman's  wile — 

I  know  it ! 
Learnt  it  from  thee,  from  thy  perfidious  glances  ! 
Black- eyed  Rebecca ! 


£<^< 


WESTPHALIAN  SONG.* 


[The  following  is  an  almost  literal  translation  of  a 
very  old  and  very  favourite  song  among  the  Westpha*  I 
lian  Boors.     The  turn  at  the  end  is  the  same  with  one  I 
of  Mr.  Dibdin's  excellent  songs,  and  the  air  to  which  j 
it  is  sung  by  the  Boors  is  remarkably  sweet  and  lively.] 

/ 
"V^THEN  thou  to  my  true-love  comest 

Greet  her  from  me  kindly ; 
When  she  asks  thee  how  I  fare  ? 
Say,  folks  in  Heaven  fare  finely. 

When  she  asks,  "  What !  Is  he  sick?  " 
Say,  dead  ! — and  when  for  sorrow 

She  begins  to  sob  and  cry,  • 

Say,  I  come  to-morrow. 


*  Morning  Post,  Sept.  27,  1802  ;  Coleridge's  "  Essays  on 
his  own  Times : "  vol.  111.  p.  992. 
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ORIGINAL  EPIGRAMS.* 

H  AT  is  an  Epigram  ?  a  dwarfish  whole, 
It!  body  brevity,  and  wit  its'  £oul. 

/~*HARLES,  grave  or  merry,  at  no  lie  would  stick,     A^?  . 

And  taught  at  length  his  memory  the  same      ?*-  -^Sf? 

trick. 
Believing  thus  what  he  so  oft  repeats 

He's  brought  the  thing  to  such  a  pass,  poor  youth, 
That  now  himself  and  no  one  else  he  cheats, 

Save  when  unluckily  he  tells  the  truth. 


'"/AN  evil  spirit's  on  thee,  friend  !  of  latgj-  -^      y 

'  Ev"n  from  the  hour  thou  cami&t  to  thy  estate. 

Thy  mirth  all  gone,  thy  kindness,  thy  discretion, 
Th'  estate  has  proved  to  thee  a  most  complete 
'I  possession.  [blest, 

'y  Shame,  shame,  old  friend  !  would'st  thou  be  truly 
b  Be  thy  wealth's  lord,  not  slave  !  possessor,  not 
possess1  d. 


E5TH-5.E 


.    "LJ  ERE  lies  the  Devil — ask  no  other  name. 
^. Well— but  you  mean  Lord— /  ?  /Hush  !   we 
mean  the  same.  /i,u^a.yi^/t. 

*  Printed  in  The  Morning  Post,  Sept.  23  and  Oct.  2,  9,  11, 
1802. 
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TO  ONE  WHO  PUBLISHED  IN  PRINT 

WHAT   HAD   BEEN    ENTRUSTED   TO   HIM 
BY   MY    FIRESIDE. 

'"TWO  things  hast  thou  made  known  to  half  the 

nation, 
My  secrets  and  my  want  of  penetration  : 
For  O  !  far  more  than  all  which  thou  hast  penn'd 
It  shames  me  to  have  call'd  a  wretch  like  thee  my 
friend !  A  A    ' 


"  Obscuri  sub  luce  maligna''     Virg. 

CCARCE  any  scandal,  but  has  a  handle; 

In  truth  most  falsehoods  have  their  rise  ; 
Truth  first  unlocks  Pandora's  box, 

And  out  there  fly  a  host  of  lies. 
Malignant  light,  by  cloudy  night, 

To  precipices  it  decoys  one  ! 
One  nectar-drop  from  Jove's  own  shop 

Will  flavour  a  whole  cup  of  poison. 


*  "LJ  OW  seldom,  friend  !  a  good  great  man  in- 
herits * 
Honour  or  wealth  with  all  his  worth  and  pains  ! 
It  sounds  like  stories  from  the  land  of  spirits 
If  any  man  obtain  that  which  he  merits 
v^c/x^sfo  Or  any  merit  that  which  he  obtains. 

|V\L-  *  This  and  the  reply  to  it  were  reprinted  in  The  Friend, 

Dec.  28,  1809.    /  .i-o  2-    .    fe-    /  <~r*-n  T7^   "-"«-!-*-. 
*^^~-/^-   Jzzr/l^*^     '^r^f^^. 


4U/.  t&y  j^s<rvz  f/5>o3jjt ,  zt,  d  f '  *~<^-v    zzttZ*^^ 


//  //i;£t^~^<^y/K'/^    <^4C~f  X/££.  &^*-~i*   *-'  ^'^| 
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REPLY   TO  THE  ABOVE.    P /£<*-?  fe^  /  ,7^) 

XT  OR  shame,  dear  friend,  renounce  this  canting 

strain  ! 
What  would'st  thou  have  a  good  great  man  obtain  ? 
Place  ?  titles  ?  salary  ?  a  gilded  chain  ? 
Or  throne  of  corses  which  his  sword  had  slain  ? 
Greatness  and  goodness  are  not  means,  but  ends  ! 
Hath  he  not  always  treasures,  always  friends, 


1  The  good  great  man  ?  three  treasures,  Love,  and 

Light, 
L    And  Calm  Thoughts,  regular  as  infant's  breath  : 
'  And  three  firm  friends,  more  sure  than  day  and 

night, 
.      Himself,  his  Maker,  and  the  Angel  Death  ! 

u^     £^.TH£E 

(")LD  Harpy  jeers  at  castles  in  the  air,  *  -, 


ft^^^tr^ 


And  thanks  his  stars,  whenever  Edmund 

speaks?  "£>  1^.3/ 

That  such  a  dupe  as  that  is  not  his  heir —  A  .   J  £  a. 

But  know,  old  Harpy  !  that  these  fancy  freaks        "T^l^^-^ 
Though  vain  and  light,  as  floating  gossamer,  £■*  h-cC*. 

Always  amuse,  and  sometimes  mend  the  heart :  f^T*""2'-*"' 

A  young  man's  idlest  hopes  are  still  his  pleasures,        e^r^s^ 
And  fetch  a  higher  price  in  Wisdom's  mart  C  '- '  ? 1 ) 

Than  all  the  unenjoying  Miser's  treasures. 
/■ 

TO  A  VAIN  YOUNG  LADY. 


V 


■QIDST  thou  think  less  of  thy  dear  .self 
Far  more  would  others  think  of  thee  ! 


5 
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Sweet  Anne  !  the  knowledge  of  thy  wealth 

Reduces  thee  to  poverty. 
Boon  Nature  gave  wit,  beauty,  health, 

On  thee.as  on  her  darting-pitching ; 
Couldst  thou  forget.thou'rt  thus  enrich'd 

That  moment  would'st  thou  become  rich  in  !  * 
And  wert  thou  not  so  self-bewitch'd, 

Sweet  Anne  1  thou  wert,  indeed,  bewitching. 

"vA  P  O  t™    ^     pROM  me,  Aurelia !  you  desired 
^m  '  ■*  Your  proper  praise  to  know ; 

Well !  you're  the  Fair  by  all  admired — ■ 
Some  twenty  years  ago. 

FOR  A  HOUSE-DOG'S  COLLAR. 
'  A 

i  "\X7"HEN  thieves  come,  I  bark ;  when  gallants,  I 

>  am  still — 

So  perform  both  my  master's  and  mistress's  will. 


T  N  vain  I  praise  thee,  Zoilus  ! 

In  vain  thou  rail'st  at  me  ! 
Me  no  one  credits  Zoilus  ! 
And  no  one  credits  thee  ! 


Mr  EPITAPH  ON  A  MERCENARY  MISER 

A    POOR  benighted  Pedlar  knock'd 
C^P^ri<"  /*  One  night  at  Sell-alPs  door, 
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The  same  who  saved  old  Sell-all's  life — 

'Twas  but  the  year  before  ! 
And  Sell-all  rose  and  let  him  in, 

Not  utterly  unwilling, 
But  first  he  bargain'd  with  the  man, 
And  took  his  only  shilling  ! 
That  night  he  dreamt  he'd  given  away  his  pelf, 
Walk'd  in  his  sleep,  and  sleeping  hung  himself ! 
And  now  his  soul  and  body  rest  below ; 

And  here  they  say  his  punishment  and  fate  is 
To  lie  awake  and  every  hour  to  know 
How  many  people  read  his  tombstone  gratis. 


A  DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  AN  AUTHOR 
AND  HIS  FRIEND. 

Author.  Gome ;  your  opinion  of  my  manuscript ! 

Friend.  Dear  Joe  !  I  would  almost  as  soon  be  whipL 

Author.  But  I  will  have  it ! 

Friend,  If  it  must  be  had — (hesitating) 

You  write  so  ill,  I  scarce  could  read  the  hand — 

Author.  A  mere  evasion  ! 

Friend.  And  you  spell  so  bad, 

That  what  1  read  I  could  not  understand. 


Mupoo-o^ta,  OR  WISDOM  IN  FOLLY. 

'pOM    SLOTHFUL  talks,   as   slothful   Tom 
beseems, 
What  he  shall  shortly  gain  and  what  be  doing, 
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Then  drops  asleep,  and  so  prolongs  his  dreams 
And  thus  enjoys  at  once  what  half  the  world  art 
wooing. 


T7ACH  Bond-street  buck  conceits,  unhappy  elf! 
He  shews  his  clothes  !  Alas  !  he  shows  himself 
O  that  they  knew,  these  overdrest  self-lovers, 
What  hides  the  body  oft  the  mind  discovers. 


.A 


?h 


FROM  AN  OLD  GERMAN  POET. 

'"THAT  France  has  put  us  oft  to  rout 

With  powder,  which  ourselves  found  out ; 
And  laughs  at  us  for  fools  in  print 
Of  which  our  genius  was  the  mint  4 
All  this  I  easily  admit, 
For  we  have  genius,  France  b.as  wit. 
But  'tis  too  bad,  that  blind  and  mad 
To  Frenchmen's  wives  each  travelling  German  goes, 

Expands  his  manly  vigour  by  their  sides, 
Becomes  the  father  of  his  country's  foes 

And  turns  their  warriors  oft  to  parricides. 


3 

C 


ON  THE  CURIOUS  CIRCUMSTANCE 

THAT    IN    THE    GERMAN    LANGUAGE    THE    SUN    IS 
FEMININE   AND   THE   MOON    MASCULINE. 

/~\UR  English  poets,  bad  and  good,  agree 
To  make  the  Sun  a  male,  the  Moon  a  she. 


^ 


4^J 


<Srto~ 
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He  drives  his  dazzling  diligence  on  high, 

In  verse,  as  constantly  as  in  the  sky  ; 

And  cheap  as  blackberries  our  sonnets  show 

The  Moon,  Heaven's  huntress,  with  her  silver  bow; 

By  which  they'd  teach  us,  if  I  guess  aright, 

Man  rules  the  day,  and  woman  rules  the  night. 

In  Germany  they  just  reverse  the  thing  ; 

The  Sun  becomes  a  queen,  the  Moon  a  king. 

Now,  that  the  Sun  should  represent  the  women, 

The  Moon  the  men,  to  me  seem'd  mighty  humming ; 

And  when  I  first  read  German,  made  me  stare. 

Surely  it  is  not  that  the  wives  are  there 

As  common  as  the  Sun  to  lord  and  loon, 

And  all  their  husbands  horned  as  the  Moon. 

SPOTS   IN   THE   SUN. 

]\/TY  father  confessor  is  strict  and  holy, 

Mi  Fill,  still  he  cries,  peccare  noli. 
And  yet  how  oft  I  find  the  pious  man 
At  Annette's  door,  the  lovely  courtesan  ! 
Her  soul's  deformity  the  good  man  wins 
And  not  her  charms  !  he  comes  to  hear  her  sins  ! 
Good  father  !  I  would  fain  not  do  thee  wrong ; 
But  all  !  I  fear  that  they  who  oft  and  long 
Stand  gazing  at  the  sun,  to  count  each  spot, 
Must  sometimes  find  the  sun  itself  too  hot. 


AA/'HEN  Surface  talks  of  other  people's  worth 
He  has  the  weakest  memory  on  earth  ! 


vol.  n. 
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And  when  his  own  good  deeds  he  deigns  to 
mention, 
His  memory  still  is  no  whit  better  grown  ; 
But  then  he  makes  up  for  it,  all  will  own, 

By  a  prodigious  talent  of  invention. 


TO    MY   CANDLE.— THE   FAREWELL 
EPIGRAM. 

C*  OOD  Candle,  thou  that  with  thy  brother,  Fire, 

Art  my  best  friend  and  comforter  at  night, 
Just  snuff  d,  thou  look'st  as  if  thou  didst  desire 

That  I  on  thee  an  epigram  should  write. 

Dear  Candle,  burnt  down  to  a  finger-joint, 

Thy  own  flame  is  an  epigram  of  sight ; 

'Tis  short,  and  pointed,  and  all  over  light, 

Yet  gives  most  light  and  burns  the  keenest  at 

the  point.  Valete  et  Plaudite. 


A  N  excellent"  adage  commands  that  we  should 

Relate  of  the  dead  that  alone  which  is  good  ; 
But  of  the  great  Lord  who  here  lies  in  lead- 
We  know  nothing  good  but  that  he  is  dead.* 

*  The  Friend,  No.  12,  Nov.  9,  1809  (where  five  of  the  above 


Epigrams  are  reprinted),     ts^r 
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SIBYLLINE  LEAVES. 


I.   POEMS   OCCASIONED   BY  POLITICAL  EVENTS   OB,  PEELINGS 
CONNECTED   WITH   THEM. 


Whek  I  have  borne  in  memory  what  has  tamed 

Great  nations,  how  ennobling  thoughts  depart 

"When  men  change  swords  for  ledgers,  and  desert 

The  student's  bower  for  gold,  some  fears  unnamed 

I  had,  my  country!    Am  I  to  be  blamed? 

Now,  when  I  think  of  thee,  and  what  thou  art, 

Verily,  in  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 

Of  those  unfilial  fears  I  am  ashamed. 

For  dearly  must  we  prize  thee;  we  who  find 

In  thee  a  bulwark  for  the  cause  of  men; 

And  I  by  my  affection  was  beguiled. 

What  wonder  if  a  poet  now  and  then, 

Among  the  many  movements  of  his  mind, 

Felt  for  thee  as  a  Lover  or  a  Child  I 

WORDawO&TH. 
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SIBYLLINE     LEAVES. 
/)  /LINES?TO  W.  L,  ESQ.,  £^/.-^i^W  _2 

WHILE   HE   SANG   A   SONG   TO    PURCELL  S    MUSIC*    '  *     £   3  d  g 

\YfHILE  myyoung  cheek  retains  its  healthful  hues,  ^/i^^-^^t^-^* 
And  I  have  many  friends  who  hold  me  dear, 
'/f~*   L  !  methinks,  I  would  not  often  hear        d  /*-£ 

Such  melodies  as  thine,  lest  I  should  lose 
All  memory  of  the  wrongs  and  sore  distress  •     j-^  y  g  ^ 
For  which  my  miserable  brethren  weep  !    • 
But  should  uncomforted  misfortunes  steep 
My  daily  bread  in  tears  and  bitterness ; 
J  And  if  at  death's  dread  moment  I  should  lie 

With  no  beloved  face  at  my  bed-side,        "z^z- 
'  Tojjx_the  last  glance  of  my  closing  eye,       [guide, 
t—  Methinks  such  strains,  breathed  by  my  angel-       <?  £406 .  s/j-^ 
Would  make  me  pass  the  cup  of  anguish  by,  ff2f 

Mix  with  the  blest,  nor  know  that  I  had  died  ! 


TO  AN  UNFORTUNATE  WOMAN  iA^  /  -lift 

AT  THE  THEATRE.t  /  ?2-2  Z  ,  s^ 

if'  'Ajf^t^2- ,  ^3*\I  °"  T"  ** 

]yrAIDEN,J  that  with  sullen  brow  <^c^-  ' 

Sitl'st  behind  those  virgins  gay,  2 


Ml 


*  Printed  in  the  second  volume  of  The  Annual  Anthology, 
Bristol,  1800. 
t  Annual  Anthology,  Bristol,  1800.      J  Sufferer — 1800.  '^^S—^ 
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TO  A   WOMAN 


Like  a  scorch'd  and  mildeVd  bough, 
,  Leafless  'mid  the  blooms  of  May  !  ; 


/fa-fa.  t£<^S2->  Jpr 

Him  who  lured  thee  and  forsook,  ~ 
Oft  I  watch'd  with  angry  gaze, 

Fearful  saw  his  pleading  look, 
Anxious  heard  his  fervid  phrase. 

Soft  the  glances  of  the  youth, 

Soft  his  speech,  and  soft  his  sigh ; 

But  no  sound  like  simple  truth, 

But  no  true  love  in  his  eye.'" 
- —  '        u4-~t-   St-, 

Loathing  thy  polluted  kit, 

Hie  thee,_Maiden,t  hie  thee  hence  L^ 
Seek  thy  weepmg  Mother's  c^t, 
<£A/tAt£AAAf4>*+\      with  a  wiser  innocence. ; 


1ftg*  I  Thou  hast  known  deceit  and  folly,      / 
j_.    y ,                   I       Thou  hast  felt,  that  vice  is  woe  :    / 
I  With  a  musing  melancholy 
j Inly  arm'd,  go,  Maiden  !  go. I 


*  The  second  and  third  stanzas  have  replaced  the  following 
in  the  uiigiual  iiujien  .       *f~f>7' . 

"  Inly  gnawing,  thy_distresses 

Mock  those  startTof  wanton  glee, 
And  thy  inmost  soul  confesses 
i^Yjfif-e-  c-fa-f-ft-^f  Chaste  affliction's  majesty." 

t  Sufferer — 1800. 
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AT  THE  THEATRE. 
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Mother  sage  of  self-dominion, 
Firm  thy  steps,  O  Melancholy  ! 

The  strongest  plume  in^Wisdom's  pinion 
Is  the  memory  of  past  folly. 


Mute  the  sky-lark  *  and  forlorn, 

While  she  moults  the  firstling  plumes 

That  had  skimm'd  the  tender  corn, 
Or  the  beanfield's  od/rous  blooms. 

—  A         T 

Soon  with  renovated  jying 

Shall  she  dare  a  loftier  flight, 
Upward  to  the  day-star  spring,. 


<s>C^ 


cxyu^-^uz 
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And  embathe  in  heavenly  light. 


«T3"JV» 


A. 


LINES  COMPOSED  IN  A  CONCERT- 
ROOM,  t 


1SJ  OR  cold,  nor  stern,  my  soul !  yet  I  detest 
These  scented  rooms,  where,  to  a  gaudy 
throng, 
Heaves  the  proud  harlot  her  distended  breast 
In  intricacies  of  laborious  song. 

These  feel  not  Music's  genuine  power,  nor  deign 
To  melt  at  Nature's  passion-warbled  plaint, 

But  when  the  long-breathed  singer's  uptrill'd  strain 
Bursts  in  a  squall — they  gape  for  wonderment. 


*  The  lavrock— 1800. 

t  Morning  Post,  September  24, 
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1 84  LINES  IN  A 

Hark  !  the  deep  buzz  of  vanity  and  hate  ! 
Scornful,  yet  envious,  with  self-torturing  sneer 

My  lady  eyes  some  maid  of  humbler  state, 
While  the  pert  captain,  or  the  primmer  priest, 
Prattles  accordant  scandal  in  her  ear. 

O  give  me,  from  this  heartless  scene  *  released, 
rfijsu  Si   I  8 is         To  hear  our  old  musician,  blind  and  gray, 

l>U*t  ci    (Whom  stretching  from  my  nurse's  arms  I  kiss'd,) 
kt'xi1 ' Jl?i%       His  Scottish  tunes  and  warlike  marches  play, 
•'  By  moonshine,  on  the  balmy  summer-night, 
The  while  I  dance  amid  the  tedded  hay 
With  merry  maids,  whose  ringlets  toss  in  light. 

Or  lies  the  purple  evening  on  the  bay 
fi-I^HiVf    Of  the  calm  glossy  lake _?_  O  let  me  hide 
Unheard,  unseen,  behind  the  alder-trees, 
^^  ^,r^a-6'\For  round  their  roots  t  the  fisher's  boat  is  tied, 
^-1^"-™ *  f*^~  a)     0Q  whose  trim  seat  doth  Edmund  stretch  at  ease, 
'And  while  the  lazy  boat  sways  to  and  fro, 

Breathes  in  his  flute  sad  airs,  so  wild  and  slow, 
That  his  own  cheek  is  wet  with  quiet  tears. 

But  O,  dear  Anne  !  when  midnight  wind  careers, 
And  the  gust  pelting  on  the  out-house  shed 
Makes  the  cock  shrilly  in  the  rain-storm  crow, 
To  hear  thee  sing  some  ballad  full  of  woe, 
SL  Ballad  of  shipwreck'd  sailor  floating  dead, 

Whom  his  own  true-love  buried  in  the  sands  ! 

*  Loathsome  scene — 1799. 

f  Around  whose  roots — il.    f  t- 
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Thee,  gentle  woman,  for  thy  voice  re-measures 
"Whatever  tones  and  melancholy  pleasures 

The  things  of  Nature  utter ;  birds  or  trees, 
Or  moan  of  ocean-gale  in  weedy  caves, 
Or  where  the  stiff  grass  mid  the  heath-plant  waves, 

Murmur  and  music  thin  of  sudden  breeze. 

[Dear  Maid  !  whose  form  in  solitude  I  seek, 
Such  songs  in  such  a  mood  to  hear  thee  sing, 
It  were  a  deep  delight ! — But  thou  shalt  fling 

Thy  white  arm  round  my  neck,  and  kiss  my  cheek. 
And  love  the  brightness  of  my  gladder  eye, 
The  while  I  tell  thee  what  a  holier  joy 

It  were,  in  proud  and  stately  step  to  go, 

With  tramp  and  timbrel  clang,  and  popular  shout,  (f  J 

To  celebrate  the  shame  and  absolute  rout 
Unhealable  of  Freedom's  latest  foe, 

Whose  tower"  d  might  shall  to  its  centre  nod. 

When  human  feelings,  sudden,  deep  and  vast, 
As  all  good  spirits  of  all  ages  past 

Were  armied  in  the  hearts  of  living  men, 
Shall  purge  the  earth  and  violently  sweep 
These  vile  and  painted  locusts  to  the  deep, 

Leaving  un undebased, 

A world,  made  worthy  of  its  God.]* 

*  The  two  last  lines  appear  exactly  thus  in  the  newspaper 
from  which  they  are  derived.  It  would  be  a  fruitless  waste  of 
ingenuity  to  attempt  by  conjecture  to  fill  up  the  hiatuses,  or  to 
decide  whether  they  were  intentional  or  arose  from  the  illegibility 
of  the  Author's  MS. — Ed. 
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/ST  <*«£#&• 

i  ,    ,  ,      (->A   THE   KEEPSAKE* 

'  '"FHE  tedded  hay,  the  first  fruits  of  the  soihj 

The  tedded  hay  and  corn-sheaves  in  one  field, 
Show  summer  gone,  ere  come.     The  foxglove  tall 
Sheds  its  loose  purple  bells,  or  in  the  gust, 
Or  when  it  bends  beneath  the  up-springing  lark, 
Or  mountain-finch  alighting.     And  the  rose 
(In  vain  the  darling  of  successful  love) 
Stands,  like  some  boasted  beauty  of  past  years, 
The  thorns  remaining,  and  the  flowers  all  gone. 
Nor  can  I  find,  amid  my  lonely  walk 
By  rivulet,  or  spring,  or  wet  road-side, 
That  blue  and  bright-eyed  floweret  of  the  brook,    i 
Hope's  gentle  gem,  the  sweet  forget-me-not !  f 
C*Jyi  $(-  So  will  not  fade  the  flowers  which  Emmelihe  /^ 

With  delicate  fingers  on  the  snow-white  silk"    \_^> 
Has  work'd  (the  flowers  which  most  .she  knew  I 

loved,)  /  I 

And,  more  beloved  than  theyif  her  aubum  hair. 


..    Sly,  ff«* 


"5 

*  Printed  in  The  Morning  Post,  September  17,  1802. 

t  One  of  the  names  (and  meriting  to  be  the  only  one)  of 
the  Myosotis  Scorpioides  Palustris,  a  flower  from  six  to  twelve 
inches  high,  with  blue  blossom  and  bright  yellow  eye.  It 
has  the  same  name  over  the  whole  Empire  of  Germany  (Ver- 
gissmein  nichl)  and,  I  believe,  in  Denmark  and  Sweden. 


More  beloved  than  all — i8cz. 
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In  the  cool  morning  twilight,  early  waked 

By  her  full  bosom's  joyous  restlessness, 
I  [Leaving  the  soft  bed  to  her  sister]  c^-f-^~- 

Softly  she  rose,  and  lightly  stole  along, 
)  [Her  fair  face  flushing  in  the  purple  dawn]  — 

Down  the  slope  coppice  to  the  woodbine  bower,  * 
■'Whose  rich  flowers,  swinging  in  the  morning  breeze, 

Over  their  dim  fast-moving  shadows  hung, 

Making  a  quiet  image  of  disquiet 

In  the  smooth,  scarcely  moving  t  river-pool.      <^J^*-"*r> 


^v 


There,  in  that  bower  where  first  she  own'd  her  love, 

And  let  me  kiss  my  own  warm  tear  of  joy 

From  off  her  glowing  cheek,  she  sat  and  stretch'd 

The  silk  upon  the  frame,  and  work'd  her  name 

Between  the  moss-rose  and  forget-me-not —  =  5  t— 

Her  own  dear  name,  with  her  own  auburn  hair  !  \ .   *f* 

That  forced  to  wander  till  sweet  spring  return, 

I  yet  might  ne'er  forget  her  smile,  her  look, 

Her  voice,  ^that  even  in  her  mirthful  moo  d       a  V^ 

Has  made  me  wish  to  steal  away  and  weep,')- ~*^  - 

Nor  yet  the  enhancement  of  that  maiden  kiss 

With   which   she  promised  that  when   spring 

return'd 
She  would  resign  one  half  of  that  dear  name, 
And  own  thenceforth  no  other  name  but  mine  !  _ 

£^  TH3LS 

*  Adown  the  meadow  to  the  woodbine  bower — 1802. 
t  Scarcely-flowing — III. 
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THE   DAY-DREAM.* 


X 


FROM   AN    EMIGRANT   TO   HIS    ABSENT   WIFE. 

T  F  thou  wert  here,  these  tears  were  tears  of  light ! 

But  from  as  sweet  a  vision  did  I  start 
As  ever  made  these  eyes  grow  idly  bright ! 

And  though  I  weep,  yet  still  around  my  heart 
A  sweet  and  playful  tenderness  doth  linger, 
Touching  my  heart  as  with  an  infant's  finger. 

My  mouth  half  open,  like  a  witless  man, 
I  saw  our  couch,  I  saw  our  quiet  room, 
Its  shadows  heaving  by  the  fire-light  gloom  ; 
And  o'er  my  lips  a  subtle  feeling  ran, 
All  o'er  my  lips  a  soft  and  breeze-like  feeling — 
I  know  not  what — but  had  the  same  been  stealing 


Upon  a  sleeping  mother's  lips,  I  guess 

It  would  have  made  the  loving  mother  dream 

That  she  was  softly  bending  down  to  kiss 

Her  babe,  that  something  more  than  babe  did 
seem, 

A  floating  presence  of  its  darling  father, 

And  yet  its  own  dear  baby  self  far  rather  ! 

Across  my  chest  there  lay  a  weight,  so  warm  ! 
As  if  some  bird  had  taken  shelter  there ; 


*  Printed  in  The  Morning  Post,  October  19,  1802. 

■  JEAfiE-iai.  —  THE  DAY-DREAM. 

This  little  poem  first  appeared  in  the  "Morning  Post,"  in  1802,  bat 
was  doubtless  composed  in  Germany.  It  seems  to  have  been  forgot$BE 
by  its  author,  for  this  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  it  saw  the  ligni 
through  him.  The  Editors  think  that  it  will  plead  against  parents 
neglect  in  the  mind  of  most  readers. 
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And  lo  !  I  seem'd  to  see  a  woman's  form — 

Thine,  Sara,  thine  ?  O  joy,  if  thine  it  were  ! 
I  gazed  with  stifled  breatfi,  and  fear'd  to  stir  it, 
No  deeper  trance  e'er  wrapt  a  yearning  spirit ! 


And  now,  when  I  seem'd  sure  thy  face  to  see, 

Thy  own  dear  self  in  our  own  quiet  home  ; 
There  came  an  elfish  laugh,  and  waken'd  me  : 

'Twas  Frederic,  who  behind  my  chair  had  clomb, 
And  with  his  bright  eyes  at  my  face  was  peeping. 
I  bless'd  him.  jjaed-toJaugh.  and  fell  a-weeping  ' 

_/li[TO   A  YOUNG   LADY/      •  F^Tj^'? 'Z8 

I    ON   HER   RECOVERY   FROM   A   FEVER.* 

"XX/HY  need  I  say,  Louisa  dear  !         0^ A-c^Cc  a- 


% 

■  »-) 


"I 


ffi 


How  glad  I  am  to  see  you  here, 
A  lovely  convalescent ; 
Risen  from  the  bed  of  pain  and  fear, 
And  feverish  heat  incessant. 


/  S-Zra 


^fc^The  sunny  ^showers,  the  dappled  jky,^) 
The  little Jnrds  that  warble  high,f     / 


*  Printed  in  The  Morning  Post,  December  9,  1799,  and  in 
The  Annual  Anthology,  vol.  ii.,  Bristol,  1800.  The  lines  are 
there  entitled  "To  a  Young  Lady  on  her  first  appearance 
after  a  dangerous  illness^Vritten  in  the  spring,  1 799;  The 
young  lady  is  named  Ophelia  in  the  original  version  of  the 
poem.— Ed.    ?-~-/v»-c-i*w«^   <'~t^»--<T  oZ~e*-  <£-c-a  c^-L-J 

f  The  breezy  air,  the  sun,  the  sky, 

The  little  birds  that  sing  on  high    -1799. 7  §~0~Z) 
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Their  vernal  loves  commencing, 
Will  better  welcome  you  than  I 
With  their  sweet  uifluencing. 

Believe  me,  while  in  bed  you  lay, 
V        /Your  dangerlaught  us  all  to  pray : 

0ts££~  I You  macfeus  grow  devouter  !  * r^- 

Each  eye  lobk'd  up  and  seemed  to  say, 
How  can  we  do  without  her  ? 

/     J  Besides,  mvhat  vex'd  us  worse  Jwe  knew 
X.  ex-  d—       7s    /They  ha^  no  need  of  such  as  you  t 
In  the  place  where  you  were  going : 
NN,  1*1  ^          This  wiDrld  has  angels  all  too  few, 
And  Heaven  is  overflowing  !. 


^,     SOMETHING   CHILDISH,   BUTTERY^', 
/  ,.l^f\)^  •    NATURAL. 

'  WRITTEN    IN   GERMANY.  J 

»^A~  A*-*^*^  TF  I  had  but  two  little  wings j^-1 
_^«^^~-  fr  2^  And  were  a  little  feathery  bird, 

r*«J^fJ  "  To  you  I'd  fly,  my  dear  ! 

%■*  '    U+./  )  But  thoughts  like  these  are  idle  things, 
/>*— Af'y.  And  I  stay  here. 

i**~  l™-^l~Tt',~    -V*  Your  danger  taught  us  how  to  pray ; 

"jf  &~  J**""-  You  made  us  all  devouter— Vft$, 7  %-ttto 

/t/"^^''*^V7        /"T  Bes'des  (which  vex'd  us  worse)  we  knew 
'VV '  Qvww.    (.t-fc  They  had  no  need  of  such  as  you — 1*1 — ~7  %~Zr~& 

£-«•-«-  VOj'e<)i      %  Annual  Anthology,  Bristol,  1800. 
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But  in  my  sleep  to  you  I  fly  : 

I'm  always  with  you  in  my  sleep  ! 
The  world  is  all  one's  own. 
But  then  one  wakes,  and  where  am  I  ? 
All,  all  alone. 

Sleep  stays  not,  though  a  monarch  bids  : 

So  I  love  to  wake  ere  break  of  day  : 

For  though  my  sleep  be  gone, 

Yet  while  'tis  dark,  one  shuts  one's  lids, 

And  still  dreams  on. 

"»:  yLjt:  Jf  /poo  /  ■  /ft    ~~*~\—         y  / 

L  r^sL,  if  HOME-SICK.   /*£ 

rclam^y>  WRITTEN   IN   GERMANY.*  /^>^<^*  <^-f^~    t^^_ 

""Tis  sweet  to  him  who  all  the  week         i/l*2^ 

Through  cit£crowds  must  push  his  way,     '^^^^^7^., 
To  stroll  alone  through Jields  and  woods. 
And  hallow  thus  the  Sabbath-day. 

And  sweet  it  is  in  summer  bower, 

Sincere,  affectionate  and  gay, 
One's  own  dear  children  feasting  round, 

To  celebrate  one's  marriage-day. 

But  what  is  allto  his  delight  y  /<r2-  ?     ? 

Who  havinglbng  been  doom'd  to  roam,  / 

7*1, 

*  Annual  Anthotogyj  Bristol,  1800. 
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Throws  off  the  bundle  from  his  back, 
Before  the  door  of  his  own  home  ? 


Home-sickness  is  a  wasting  pang  ;* 
This  feel  I  hourly  more  and  more  : 

There's  Jiealing  only  in  thy  wings, 

Thou  Breeze  that  play'st  on  Albion's  shore  ! 


dU  /ju,*tft/&    ANSWER  TO  A  CHILD'S  QUESTION,  t 

(c~>  3 \    *~*    "   ~T)0  you  ask  what  the  birds  say?  The  sparrow,  the 
dove, 


inu 


((fjA*J- 


The  linnet  and  thrush  say,  "  I  love  and  I  love  ! " 
In  the  winter  they're  silent — the  wind  is  so  strong — 
.  / 1 CW       What  it  says  I  don't  know,  but  it  sings  a  loud  song. 
But  green  leaves,  and  blossoms,  and  sunny  warm 

weather, 
And  singing,  and  loving — all  come  back  together. 
f^["I  love,  and  I  love,"  almost  all  the  birds  say 
VK*-  ^xg  j  From  sunrise  to  star-rise,  so  gladsome  are  they  !] 
^  But  the  Jark  is  so  brimful  of  gladness  and  love, 

'  The  green  fields  below  him,  the  blue  sky  above, 
That  he  sings,  and  he  sings;  and  for  ever  sings  he — 
"  I  love  my  Love,  and  my  Love  loves  me  ! " 
1  ['Tis  no  wonder  that  he's  full  of  joy  to  the  brim, 
suL  /SlS  "^When  ne  loves  his  Love,  and  his  Love  loves  him  !] 

r-i  r    '  " 

_^-         *  Is  no  baby  pang  ; — 1800.    7~~^*>    **~    ^ — —J 

t  Printed  in  The  Morning  Post,  October  16,  1802,  with  the 
following  title: — "The  Language  of  Birds:  Lines  spoken 
extempore  to  a  little  child  in  early  spring." 
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ON   REVISITING   THE  SEA-SHORE,  -/ s  u  /»z 

AFTER    LONG    ABSENCE,    UNDER    STRONG    MEDICAL 
RECOMMENDATION    NOT   TO   BATHE* 

C^  OD  be  with  thee,  gladsome  Ocean  ! 

How  gladly  greet  I  thee  once  more  ! 
Ships  and  waves,  and  ceaseless  motion7\   q  q^^LJLu^ 
And  men  rejoicing  on  thy  shore,  t     J 

l/~.         .  .    ?'XE.  . 

I   Dissuading  spake  the  mild  physician,  , 

*\H~    "  Those  briny  waves. for  thee  are  death  ! "  %    -^y'  f  *"* 

But  my  soul  fulfilFd  her  mission,  e-  / 1  ■-£—*; 

And  lo  !  I  breathe  untroubled  breath  ! 

'ft^FashiorVs  pining  sons  and  daughters, 

That  seek  the  crowd  they  seem  to  fly,  § 
Trembling  they  approach  thy  waters  ; 
And  what  cares  Nature  if  they  die  ?  >/  st-   si1-*/ 

Me  a  thousand  hopes  [|  and  pleasures,    £L=_*~-&-*-£*<2o  , 
A  thousand  recollections  bland, 

*  Printed  in  The  Morning  Post,  September  15,   1801,  and' 
there  entitled,  "  Ode  after  bathing  in  the   sea,  contrary  to     is 
medical  advice." 

t  Ships,  and  waves,  and  endless  motion,  s^~ 

And  life  rejoicing  on  thy  shore. — 1801.   ' 
%  Mildly  said  the  mild  physician  .*•■ 

To  bathe  me  on  thy  shores  were  death ; — ih.    Y 
*^S  That  love  the  City's  gilded  sty — ih.  II  Loves— ib.  \^ 
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Thoughts  sublime,  and  stately  measures, 
■*   Revisit  on  thy  echoing  strand  :  * 

CI  jc 

Dreams  (the  soul  herself  forsaking,) 
—  Tearful  raptures,t  boyish  mirth  ; 
Silent  adorations,  making 

A  blessed  shadow  of  this  Earth  ! 


V; 


'Tstr-fej  j~yij  O  ye  hopes  that  stir  within  me, 


Health  comes  with  you  from  above  ! 
God  is  with  me,  God  is  in  me  !   JV0?<--«^ 
I  cannot  die,  if  Life  be  Love.  C(FTl 


rr*iG 


y^.  ^~~^/vJ>  (&~~i£zS**~z. 


ft-crfft,  3 


HYMN 


BEFORE 


IN  THE  VALE  OF  CHAMOUNI 


[Chamouni  is  one  of  the  highest  mountain  valleys 
of  the  Barony  of  Faucigny  in  the  Savoy  Alps;  and 
exhibits  a  kind  of  fairy  world,  in  which  the  wildest 
appearances  (I  had  almost  said  horrors)  of  Nature 
alternate  with  the  softest  and  most  beautiful.  The 
chain  of  Mont  Blanc  is  its  boundary  ;  and  besides  the 

V*  Sounding  strand — 1801.  .ft  Grieflike  transports — ih. 
X  First  printed  in  The  Morning  Post,  Saturday,  September  11, 
1802,  with  the  title  of  "  Chamouni,  the  Hour  before  Sunrise, 
a  Hymn  ;"  reprinted  with  many  alterations  in  The  Friend  of 
October  26,  1809. 

"  The  Hymn  to  Chamouni,"  says  De  Quincey  (Tait's  Mag- 
Sept.  1834),  "  is  an  expansion  of  a  short  poem  in  stanzas 
subject  by  Frederica  Brun,  a  female  poet  of 
known  to  the  world  under  her  maiden 


C^xjyM, AeJ~     uPon  the  same  subJ< 
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Yea,  «e  deserves]  to  find  himsllf  deceive! 
Who/seeks  a  Heart  in  the  untlinking  Mkn. 
Likejshadows  on  a  stream,  the|  forms  of  life 
Impi/ess  their  characters  on  thelsmooth  forehead  : 
Nought  sinks  into  the  bosom's  silent  derjth. 
Quipk  sensibility  of  pain  and  pleasure 
Moves  the  light  fluids  lightly  ;  but  no  soul 
Warmeth  the  inner  fiame. — Schiller. 

HYMN 


<-  Of  J      J*2-rt_ 
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iBEaiDES  the  rivers!  Arve  aAl  ArveiAm,  whic' 
Molt  Blarfc,  five  cclispicuoul  torrentslrush  do 
ces  elf  the  tlaciers,  fie  Gent^.na  Maj\r  grows' 
oweis  of  loveliest  blue. ' 


1  have  tleir  souAe 
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Hast  thou  a  charm  to  stay  the  morning-siar 
In  his  steep  course?    So  long  he  seems  to  pause 
£/  £cf<-/  On  tny  bald  awful  ke«4,  O  cowan  Blanc  !    (fA&  r^crt*  >~y 
/    The  Arve  and  Arveiron  at  thy  base 

Rave  ceaselessly;  but  thou,  miujL  auful  Form  !  <rfns?ax£  s/teu nCczt. 
0-i*i£/        Risest  from  forth  thy  silent  sea  of  pines, 
/         How  silently  !     Around  thee  and  above 

Deep  is  the  air  and  dark,  oubotantial,  black,  sAy  r<fe& 
An  ebon  mass  :  methinks  thou  piercest  it, 
4hrfu£ras,  As  with  a  wedge  l^fBut  when  I  look  again, 
'  It  is  thine  own  calm  home,  thy  crystal  shrine, 

Thy  habitation  from  eternity  ! 
yfetm  /  O  dread  and  silent  Mount !  I  gazed  upon  thee, 
'    >vu  /   Till  thou,  still  present  to  the-  bodily  sense, 

Didst  vanish  from  my  thought  f  entranced  in  pv.%yn 
I  worshipped  the  Invisible  alone. 

Ftrc-,^   ^¥3*3  like  some  owoct  boguiling  melody,    a&^c  t  £_o/f 
So  sweet,  we  know  not  we  are  listening  to  it. 
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I  ea,  wHiimy  life  and  lie's  own  secret  jov 
Till  the  du§tifigSoul,  airapt,  trarj 
Into  the  mighty  vilskmlpassnig^-there 
is  in  her  natural  fbrmji&^eTled  vast  to  Heaven ! 

Awake,  m^soul !  n<|t  only  pass*«epraise 
Thou  osseST!  not  alonfc  these  swellingtea^s, 
JVlute^nanks  and  secrat  ecstasy  !     Awake, 


Xtti, 


Green  valos  and  icy  cliffs,  all  join  my  Hymn. 


..  rU.*t 


f t-Cjz.t^'f', 


<Ur> 


{Ajz-t. 


Thou  firct  and  chiof)  cole  sovran  of  tho  Vale  ! 
O  struggling  with  the  darkness  all  the  night, 
And  visited  all  night  by  troops  of  stars, 
Or  when  they  climb  the  sky  or  when  they  sink 
Companion  of  the  morning-star  at  dawn, 
Thyself  Earth's  rosy  star,  and  of  the  dawn 
Co-herald  :  wake,  O  wake,  and  utter  praise  ! 
Who  sank  thy  sunless  pillars  deep  in  Earth  ? 
Who  filled  thy  countenance  with  rosy  light  ? 
Who  made  thee  parent  of  perpetual  streams  ? 


L^Jffrt 


/ 


And  you,  ye  five  wild  torrents  fiercely  glad  ! 
Who  called  you  forth  from  night  and  utter  death, 
da.  i**fr     From  dark  and  icy  caverns  galled  you  forth,  ■G^y* 
Down  those  precipitous,  black,  jagged  Rocks,      «*-■ 
For  ever  shattered  and  the  same  for  ever  ? 
Who  gave  you  your  invulnerable  life, 
Your  strength,  your  speed,  your  fury,  and  your  joy 
Unceasing  thunder  and  eternal  foam  ? 
And  who  commanded  (and  the  silence  came), 
Here  let- the  billows  stiffen,  and  have  rest? 


t-cy  ^*~n^ 


Ye  ice-falls  !  ye  that  from  the  mountain's  brow 
(  XJAdown  enormous  ravines  ■filnpp  imiin^  ^  slZui/L  6y  <x£c/Le. 
I  Torrents,  methinks,  that  heard  a  mighty  voice, 
And  stopped  at  once  amid  their  maddest  plunge/ . 
Motionless  torrents  !  silent  cataracts  ! 
Who  made  you  glorious  as  the  gates  of  Heaven 
.  Beneath  the  keen  full  moon  ?     Who  bade  the  sun 


,  »  iiciicitui  uic  K.een  mil  mouii  r      vvnu  uaue  uie  sun 
/  J  J  Clothe  you  with  rainbows  ?     Who,  with  living  flowers  ^Un^/^, 
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HYMN  TO  CHAMOUNI.  195 

Arve  it  is  filled  with  sounds  from  the  Arveiron,  which   / 

rushes  from  the  melted  glaciers,  like  a  giant,  mad  with  I  £*-»-  k-o~&*- 

joy,  from  a   dungeon,   and   forms   other   torrents   of  )   iS~    ■>  L 

snow-water,  having  their  rise  in  the  glaciers   which  / 

slope  down  into  the  valley.     The  beautiful  geniiana 

major,    or    greater    gentian,    with    blossoms   of    the 

brightest  blue,  grows  in  large  companies  a  few  steps 

from  the  never-melted  ice  of  the  glaciers.     I  thought 

it  an  affecting  emblem  of  the  boldness  of  human  hope, 

venturing  near,  and,  as  it  were,  leaning  over  the  brink 

of  the  grave.     Indeed,  the  whole  vale,  its  every  light, 

its  every  sound,  must  needs  impress  every  mind  not  /*v- 

utterly  callous  with  the  thought — Who  would  be,  who         <~2S/ 

could  be  an  Atheist  in  this  valley  of  wonders  lyTTf  any     fj^nj.  6rJi» 

of  (my)  readers  have  visited  this  vale  in  their  journeys  /°7C 

among  the  Alps,  I  am  confidentjjhat  theyjwill  not  find 

the  sentiments  and  feelings  expressed,  or  attempted 

to  be  expressed,  in  the  following  poem,  extravagant.] 

LJ  AST  thou  a  charm  to  stay  the  jnorningjtar       -  s  t- 
In  his  steep  course  ?    So  long  he-  seems  to 

pause  ^c*^^-^        /=ye 

On  thy  bald  awful  head  *  O  sovran  Blanei  t  =-fl    a^-e/^c 
The  Arv.e  and  Arveiron  at  thy  base  '      ' 

Rave  ceaselessly ;  but  thou,  m^stjwMFqrm  !  J  c^<3<>^~</^l  /£, 

name  of  Miinter. .  The  mere  framework  of  the  poem  is  exactly 
the  same.  .  .  .  On  the  other  hand,  by  a  judicious  ampli- 
fication of  some  topics,  and  by  its  far  deeper  tone  of  lyrical 
enthusiasm,  the  dry  bones  of  the  German  outline  have  been 
created  by  Coleridge  into  the  fulness  of  life.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, a  paraphrase,  but  a  recast  of  the  original." 
"'^Fop— 1809^  t  O  Chamouni !— 1802.  ¥-rz. 

X  Dread  mountain  form ! — 1802.  Diead  awful  formt  ■  1O00. 
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v***"- 


pfr 


Risest  from  forth  thy  silent  _sea  ofpines,    «  sl. 
How  silently  !    Around  thee  and  above 
■<~i   Deep  is  the  air  and  dark,  substantial,  blacky 
■^  ha  ebon  mass  :  methinks  thou  piercest  it, 
"T^z-    o  jr  ^s  w't'1  a  we(^ge  '     But  when  I  look  again, 

\  J^^t^i  ~ttL  ?(l  It  is  thine  own  calm  home,  thy  crystal  shrine, 
Thy  habitation  from  eternity  ! 

0  dread  and  silent  Mount  !_t  I  gazed  upon  thee, 
■h*~,6*UUy*^-  lf(  Tillthou,  still  present  to  the  bodily  sense,:]: 
>l^5^**VA'^gf-<3idstvanish  from  my  thought :  entranced  in  prayer 

1  worshipp'd  the  Invisible  alone. 

Yet,  like  some  sweet  beguiling  melody, 

So  sweet,  we  know  not  we  are  listening  to  it, 

Thou,   the   meanwhile,   wast  blending  with  my 

thought, 

Yea,  with  my  life  andjife's  own  secret  joy  : 

Till  the  dilating  Soul,  enrapt,  transfused, 

Into  the  mighty  vision  passing — there 

As  in  her  natural  form,  swell'd  vast  to  Heaven  ! 

A 

Awake,  my  soul !  not  only  passive  praise 
Thou  owest !  not  alone  these  swelling  tears, 
Mute  thanks  and  secret  ecstagy  !    Awake,. 
Voice  of  sweet  song  !    Awake,  my  heart,  awake  ! 
Green _yales  and  icy  cliffs,  all  join  my  Hymn.  § 


*  Deep  is  the  sky  and  black  :  transpicuous,  deep. — 1802.  PK 
t  Form^&i  £%odily  eye— ib. 


Bodily  eye — ib.  f*7Z 
§  Yet  thou,  meantime,  wast  working  on  my  soul, 
E'en  like  some  deep  enchanting  melody,    A, 


Cn/o^), 


<^5*r-t*c  ^^7^/rri^—       A*-*.f~ 


4^_      <w*-^£  -  <p-o-o-i£      t£-o~t^r<-e^<'Ly        "%/Xo    e^L-f^M-,   <i^,Y, 


J  6^^-  *^*~  "?■ 


^6t-««.    rvt^r    ^~^-v  —  /  — «- 


72e^_    <r^L    6-6^    **yr  °-~-*~  **■'*     -' *'-       1^*-~y 


r 


^3:  -    J  4S6lcAo«.   tfi^^tt^  J~x^/c*~U,    a~0~   t£~  n«M- 
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Risest  from  forth  thy  silent  sea  of  pines,  «  j 
How  silently  !    Around  thee  and  above 

yu^co^t^  Deep  is  the  air  and  dark,  substantial,  black,4- 
■*  An  ebon  mass  :  methinks  thou  piercest  it, 

_0  _  As  with  a  wedge  !     But  when  I  look  again, 


,  -UL,  fll  It  is  thine  own  calm  home,  thy  crystal  shrine, 
Thy  habitation  from  eternity  ! 


O  dread  and  silent  Mount  !_t  I  gazed  upon  thee, 
/^  TiUthou,  still  present  to  the  bodily  sense,:}: 


j^lyA^i-  />%  Tillthou,  still  present  to  the_bodily  sense,:]: 
***VA^a?~sDidstvanish  from  my  thought :  entranced  in  prayer 
I  worshipp'd  the  Invisible  alone. 

Yet,  like  some  sweet  beguiling  melody, 
So  sweet,  we  know  not  we  are  listening  to  it, 
Thou,   the   meanwhile,   wast  blending  with  my 

thought, 
Yea,  with  my  life  andjife's  own  secret  joy  : 
Till  the  dilating  Soul,  enrapt,  transfused, 
Into  the  mighty  vision  passing — there 
As  in  her  natural  form,  swell'd  vast  to  Heaven  ! 


=  =  sc 


m 


to 


Awake,  my  soul !  not  only  passive  praise 
Thou  owest !  not  alone  these  swelling  tears, 
Mute  thanks  and  secret  ecstasy  !    Awake,. 
Voice  of  sweet  song  !    Awake,  my  jveart,  awake  ! 
Green  jyales  and  icy_cliffs,  all  join  my  Hymn.  § 


*  Deep  is  the  sky  and  black  :  transpicuous,  deep. — 1802 
t  ForrrL^Sbi.     t  H7V  t^odily  eye— it.  PtZ 

§  Yet  thou,  meantime,  wast  working  on  my  soul, 


f> 


E'en  like  some  deep  enchanting  melody, 


^U 
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I.  MEDITATIVE 


VERSE. 


Yea,  he  deserves/tS^ind  himself  deceived, 
Who  seeks  a  Iteart  in^he  unthinking  Man. 
Like  shadmurS  on  a  streVn,  the  forms  of  life 
Impress  tKeir  characters  octhe  smooth  forehead  : 
Nough*^inks  into  the  bosoWs  silent  depth. 
QuipK  sensibility  of  pain  and^leasure 
Moves  the  light  fluids  lightly  ;  oij|  no  soul 
k'armeth  the  inner  fiame. — ScHlbLER. 


IS  A 


or 


HYMN 

BEFORE   SUN-RISE,    IN  THE  VALE   OF   CHAMOUN^  £ 

Besides  the  ijivers,  Arve  and  jArveiron,  whichjhave  their  sourcesj  , 
~  pnt  Blanc,  five  conspicuous  torrents  rush  do\vp  its  sides ;   *rtd  w\  y?0' 


paces  of  the  Glaciers,  the  Gentians.  Major  grows  In  immense   iu\nbe\    .w 
'flowers  of  loveliest  blue.'  I      n  l£i 

Hast  thou  a  charm  to  stay  the  morning-star 
,     In  his  steep  course?    So  long  he  seems  to  pause 

C7      On  thy  bald  awful  ■head,  O  sovran  Blanc  ! 

/        The  Arve  and'Arveiron  at  thy  base  * 

Rave  ceaselessly;  but  thou,  moot  awful  Form  !     <t "*-£■/ 

Risest  from  forth  thy  silent  sea  of  pmes^-  z.^ 

How  silently  !     Around  thee  and  above 

Deep  is  the  air  and  dark,  rnhitinriilj  black,     uuaiyt.j 

An  ebon  mass  :  methinks  thou  piercest  it,  ' 

As  with  a  wedge  !     But  when  I  look  again, 

It  is  thine  own  calm  home,  thy  crystal  shrine, 

Thy  habitation  from  eternity  ! 

0  dread  and  silent  Mount !  I  gazed  upon  thee, 
Till  thou,  still  present  to  the  bodily  sense, 
Didst  vanish  from  my  thought :  entranced  in  prxyfti 

1  worshipped  the  Invisible  alone. 


IS! 


-em 
/ 


/~ 


-^-  A, 


£*~-*»  ¥et*  like  some  sweet  beguiling  melody,      f-^fc^^.  zJ^-*'* 

So  sweet,  we  know  not  /we  are  listening  to  it, 

^/>i^     ^a-a^-r-     ?/(_+-&-.  ^  ^     ^+-£ytr_ 


-  ^-efT*-  ^f  <?  -C-    cr  x^-  ? 


f-^"^y 


u, 


u> 


j£ 


vrJL 


fhou,  the  m|anwhik,  wastj  blendjng 
lea  with  myl  life  ani  life's  01 
Vll'thd  dilating'  Soil  enrak 
l|to  thi  migW  viae  d  pas 

in  hfr  nat*ral  for  i,  sw<  lied  v. 

lA^^e;  *'n3l  soul '    10t  on  y  Pas4ve  Pral: 
^UoviJliest  ![not  ale  le  the  ie  swe 

{uttl(anks  knd  secret  ecsjtasy  !   |Awake, 

y0j;  of  sweet  song  !     Awake?  my  Heart,  awake  !    'Ao  «    /on 

Qra  vales  and  icy  cliffs,  all  join  my  Hymn. 

lofHhe  Vale  ! 


hou  first  and  chief,  -sole  oovran  i 
(•truggling  with  the  darkness  all  the  night, 
d  visited  all  night  by  troops  of  stars, 
when  they  climb  the  sky  or  when  they  sink  : 
ompanion  of  the  morning-star  at  dawn, 
hyself  Earth's  rosy  star,  and  of  the  dawn 
.o-herald  I  wake,  O  wake,  and  utter  praise  I 


5?. 


'£>  _f"« 


2<^ 


.Vho  sank  thy  sunless  pillars  deep  in  Earth  ? 
tVho  filled  thy  countenance  with  rosy  light  ? 
Who  made  thee  parent  of  perpetual  streams  ?     ~\ 

'   And  you,  ye  five  wild  torrents  fiercely  glad  !   j 
Who  called  you  forth  from  night  and  utter  death. 
From  dark  and  icy  caverns  called  you  forth, 
t '  Down  those  precipitous,  black,  jagged  Rocks, 
For  ever  shattered  and  the  same  for  ever  ? 
Who  gave  you  your  invulnerable  life, 
Your  strength,  your  speed,  your  fury,  and  your  joy 
Unceasing  thunder  and  eternal  foam  ? 
And  who  commanded  (and  the  silence  came), 
Here  let  the  billows  stiffen,  and  have  rest  ? 

Ye  ice-falls  !  ye  that  from  the  mountain's  brow 
Adown  enormous  ravines  slope  amain — 
Torrents,  methinks,  that  heard  a  mighty  voice, 
And  stopped  at  once  amid  their  maddest  plunge  ! 
Motionless  torrents  !  silent  cataracts  ! 
Who  made  you  glorious  as  the  gates  of  Heaven 
Beneath  the  keen  full  moon  ?     Who  bade  the  sun 
Clothe  you  with  rainbows  ?     Who,  with  livingjflowers 


'A 


it**. . 


<£L 
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Yea,  he  deserveseKWnd  himself  deceived, 

Who  seeks  a  Jieart  inythe  unthinking  Man. 

Like  shadow?  on  a  stream,  the  forms  of  life 

Impress  their  characters  octhe  smooth  forehead  : 

Nough^sinks  into  the  boscnVs  silent  depth. 

QuipR  sensibility  of  pain  and  pleasure  / 

M^es  the  light  fluids  lightly  ;  Dirt  no  soul  '|  " 

"  varmeth  the  inner  flame. — ScHlbiER.  ,     y 


HYMN 
BEFORE  SUN-RISE,    IN   THE  VALE   OF  CHAMOUNJS^  £ 

*IDES  the  ijivers,  Arve  and   A.rveiron,  whichjhave  their  sources  I  , 
it  Blanc,  fjye  conspicuous  t  irrents  rush  dowjn  its  sides  ;   *Ad  wr  y*0' 


paces  of  the  Gladiers,  the  Gentian  i  Major  grows  in  immense   wVnbi 

■fln\ir»>r{;    nf  1  rtir olivet    Itlna  1 


<*■=** 


'  flo-vyers  of  loveliest  blue. 

Hast  thou  a  charm  to  stay  the  morning-star 
,     In  his  steep  course?    So  long  he  seems  to  pause  I?  '• 

iy      On  thy  bald  awful  head,  O  sovran  Blanc  ! 

The  Arve  and'Arveiron  at  thy  base  * 

Rave  ceaselessly ;  but  thou,  «*»»$•  awful  Form  !     «*^/  ^-(y)'. 

Risest  from  forth  thy  silent  sea  of  piney-  k^Ss  / 

How  silently  !     Around  thee  and  above 

Deep  is  the  air  and  dark,  rnbitinriil,  black,      Oi.  a  y^j 

An  ebon  mass  :  methinks  thou  piercest  it,  < 

As  with  a  wedge  !     But  when  I  look  again, 

It  is  thine  own  calm  home,  thy  crystal  shrine, 

Thy  habitation  from  eternity  ! 

0  dread  and  silent  Mount !  I  gazed  upon  thee, 
Till  thou,  still  present  to  the  bodily  sense, 
Didst  vanish  from  my  thought :  entranced  in  pv.iy;i 

1  worshipped  the  Invisible  alone. 

&c/^  ■#£•-—- r   >^  ^»«.  /<^-~_<=  ,  «^*^*£"~  Ssrr/Li~-f     r*~-    ***?• 

Cv^i*.  ¥et,  like  some  sweet  beguiling  melody,      £~-/c<£«  ^^&  i^. 
So  sweet,  we  know  not  .we  are  listening  to  it. 


[c 
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Thou  first  and  chief,  sole  sovran  *  of  the  Vale  !/.-— ■*"  -J'6 
O  struggling  with  the  darkness  all  the  night, ^r^c^^^.  ~  ■rL 
And  visited  all  night  by  troops  of  stars,  _->  *"%/ 

Or  when  they  climb  the  sky  or  when  they  sink  :  y  '  -^ 
Companion  of  the  morning-star  at_dawn,  =  ■=  ■=  st- 

Thyself  Earth's  rosy  star,  and  of  the  _dawn  _  _  ■_  s  t 

Co-herald  ^wake,  O  wake,  and  utter  praise  ! 
Who  sank  thy  sunless  pillars  deep  in  Earth  ? 
Who  fill' d  thy  countenance  with  rosy  light  ? 
Who  made  thee  parent  %  of  perpetual  streams  ?  \  /Cfi 


And  you,  ye  five  wild  torrents  fiercely  glad  ! 
Who  call'd  you  forth  from  night  and  utter  death, 
From  dark  and  icy  caverns  call'd  you  forth,  § 
Down  those  precipitous,  black,  jagged  Rocks, 

I 

So  sweet,  we  know  not  we  are  listening  to  it. 

But  I  awake,  and  with  a  busier  mind 
'    /~  )      ' — 
"****7     And  active  will  self-conscious,  offer  now 

Not,  as  before,  involuntary  prayer 
And  passive  adoration  ! 

Hand  and  voice, 
Awake,  awake  !  and  thou,  my  heart,  awake !  ^v__^l   Crfj-^n-^<^- 

[Awake,  ye  rocks  !     Ye  forest  pines,  awake  !  J    *"* 
Green  fields,  and  icy  cliffs  !  All  join  my  hymn  !  Cb<**CC*~  a^>- 

i802Tf-T^  ^rC^t-^pisc  ' 
*  In  The  Friend  of  November  16, 1809,  are  some  corrections        ^~    ^^  &z 
of  this  poem — for  "sole  sovran"  we  are  told  to  read  "stern        ""  ^-*,(y) 


yf/  O  blacker  than  the  darkness  all  the  night — 1802. 
/    X  Father— ib. 

§  From  darkness  let  you  loose,  and  icy  dens — il:    -*"t^ 
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For  ever  shattefd  and  the  same  for  ever  ? 

Who  gave  you  your  invulnerable  life, 

Your  strength,  your  speed,  your  fury,  and  your  joy, 

Unceasing  thunder  and  eternal  foam  ? 

And  who  commanded  (and  the  silence  came,) 

Here  let  the  billows  stiffen,  and  have  jest? 

5-<£/T  /    Ye^ce-falls  !  ye  that  from  the  mountain's  brow 
>y  ^Adown  enormous  rayines  _slope  amain-^S-'^g^^.a 
'Jlf  Torrents,  methinks,  that  heard  a  mighty  yoice, 
And  stopp'd  at  once  amid  their  maddest  plunge  ! 
Motionlessjorrents  !  silent  cataracts  ! 
>/  p£  Who  made  you  glorious  as  the_gates  of  Heaven 
£,     Beneath  the  keen  full  jpoon  ?    Who  bade  the^sun 
tyt&*rf^    Clothe  you  with  rainbows  ?      Who,   with   living 


*si- 


**JL 


if)  ^ 


wSt 


flowers  ^p^-^-^t-*^  *_-  ?»jj 
Of  loveliest  bluest  spread  garlands  at  your  feet  ?- 
God. !  let  the  torrents,  like  a  ihout  of  jjations, 
Answer  !  and  let  the  ice-plains  echo,  God  !  j    «•>  s  - 
God  !    sing  ye  meadow-streams  with   gladsome 

"""voice!    ^^Py^JJ,„       *\*$  .    f^ 
a^Ye  pine-groves,  with  your  soft  and  soul-like  soundT! 

And  they  too  have  a  voice,  yon  piles  of  snow, 
^   (And  in  their  perilous  fall  shall  thunder,  God !  \ 

•^     */\Ye  that  from  yqn  dizzy  heights 

Adown  enormous  ravines  steeply  slope — 1802.  /%'"}' 
t  Who  with  lovely  flowers 

Of  living  blue,  &c.—il:   /^/? 
%  God  !  God  1  the,  torrents,  like  a  shout  of  nations, 

Utter  !     The  ice-plain  bursts,  and  answers  God  ! — ib.  /y? 
§  The  silent  snow-mass,  loosening,  thunders  God! — ib.^.^, 
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Of  loveliest  blue,  spread  garlands  at  your  feet  ? — 
God  !  let  the  torrents,  like  a  shout  of  nations, 
Answer !  and  let  the  ice-plains  echo,  God  ! 
God  !  sing.ye  meadow/streams'with  gladsome  voice  ! 
Ye  pine-groves,  with  your  soft  and  soul-like  sounds  ! 
And  they  too  have  a  voice,  yon  piles  of  snow, 
And  in  their  perilous  fall  shall  thundery  God  !      /■' 


Ye  living  flowers,  that  skirt  the  eternal 


frost/A 

nest  r 


'   -/     Ye  wild  goats  sporting  round  the  eagle's  nest' 
Ye  eagles,  play-mates  of  the  mountain-storm  ! 
Ye  lightnings,  the  dread  arrows  of  the  clouds  ! 
Ye  signs  and  wonders  of  the  element  ! 
Utter  forth  God,  and  fill  the  hills  with  praise  ! 

t./itf  #  gf-/  Thou  too,  hoar  Mount !  with  thy  sky-pointing  peaks, 
/Oft  from  whose  feet  the  avalancheyunhearcL" 
Shoots  downward,  glittering  through  the  pure  serene 
1        Into  the  depth  of  clouds/ that  veil  thy  breast — 
Thou  too.again,  stupendous  Mountain  !  thou~ 
-  That  as  I  raise  my  head/  awhile  bowed  low  ' 
In  adoration,  upward  from  thy  base 
Slow_travelling  with  dim  eyes  suffused  with  tears, 
Solemnly  seemest,  like  a  vapoury  cloud, 
To  rise  before  me — Rise,  O  ever  rise, 
Rise  like  a  cloud  of  incense,  from  the  Earth  ! 
Thou  kingly  Spirit  throned  among  the  hillsj 
Thou  dread  ambassador  from  Earth  to  Heaven, 
Great  liierarch  !  tell  thou  the  silent  sky, 
And  tell  the  stars,  and  tell  yon  rising  sun, 
Earth,  with  her  thousand  voices,  praises  God. 
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,  YeQiving)  flowers  that  skirt  the  eternal jjrost ! 
I  Ye  wild  goats  sporting  round  the  eagle's  nest ! 
LYe  eagles,  play-mates  of  the  mountain-storm  !  JS 

Ye  lightnings,  the  dread  arrows  of  the  clouds  ! 

Ye  signs  and  wonders  of  the  element ! 

Utter  forth  God,  and  fill  the  hills  with  praise  ! 

/"""Thou  too,  hoar  Mount !  li  with   thv   skv-nnintinp-        WW*  ni^ru- 


^Sl 


-  -  St. 
=  St. 


=    =  «  SL. 


fc*B» 


"peaks?* 


with  thy  sky-pointing 


Oft  from  whose  feet  the  avalanche,  unheard, »  st 
Shoots  downward,   glittering   through^'  the   pure 

.serene  ►**1  F^AUv 

Into  the  depth  of  clouds,  that  veil  thy  breast — 
Thou  too  again,  stupendous  Mountain  !  thou 
That  as  I  raise  my  Head,  QAvhjJeJg^bow'd^  low 
In  adoration,  upward  from  thy  base      —  s  «■ 

•  SIow^  travelling  with  dim  eyes  suffused  with  tears, 

I  Solemnly  seemest,  like  a  vapoury  cloud, 

jTo  rise  before  me — Rise,  O  ever  rise, 
Rise  like  a  cloud  ofincense  from  the  Earth  ! 
Thou  kingly  Spirit  throned  among  the  hills, 
Thou  dread  ambassador  frtom  Earth  to  Heaven, 
Great  Jiierarch  !  tell  thou  the  silent jsky, 
find  tell  the^stars,  and  tell  yon  rising  sun 

)  (Earth,  with  her  thousand  voices,  praises  God.   $•<- 

-    *  Ye  dreadless  flowers,  that  fringe  th'  eternal  frost ! 
Ye  wild  goats,  bounding  by  the  eagle's  nest! 
Ye  eagles,  playmates  of  the  mountain  blast ! — 1802. 
t  Theiisj  pfSpoia 

™AH&  mou^hda 

/  That  as  once  more  I  raise  my  head- 


^s~, 


=    Si. 


-  j>z. 


f^/>2»* 


Aus  tiefem  Schatten  des  schweigenden  Tannenhains        1  Of-1  CI7* 
Erblick'  ich  bebend  dich,  Scheitel  der  Ewigkeit, 
Blendender  Gipfel ,  von  dessen  HShe 
Ahndend  mein  Geist  ins  Unendliche  schwebet! 

Wer  eenkte  den  Pfeiler  tief  in  der  Erde  Schooss, 
Der,  seit  Jahrtausenden,  feat  deine  Masse  stutzt? 
Wer  thiirmte  hoch  in  des  Aetbers  Wolbung 
Macbtig  und  kiihn  dein  umstrahltes  Antlitz  ? 

Wer  goss  Each  hoch  aus  des  ewigen  Winters  Reich 
o  ySackenstrbme,  mit  DonnergetOs  herab? 
Und  wer  gebietet  laut  mit  der  Allmacht  Stimme: 
'  Hier  s ollen  rnhen  die  Btarrenden  Wogen  ?  " 


1*2 


Wer  zeichnet  dort  dem  Morgensterne  die  Bahn? 
Wer  kranzt  mit  Bliithen  des  ewigen  Frostes  Sanm? 
Wem  t«nt  in  schrecklichen  Harmonieen , 
Wilder  Arveiron ,  dein  WogengetUmmel? 

Jehovah!  Jehovah!  kracht's  im  berstenden  Eis; 
Lavinendonner  rollen's  die  Kluft  hinab : 
Jehovah  ranscht's  in  den  hellen  Wipfeln, 
FlUstert's  an  rieselnden  Silberbachen. 
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THE   BRITISH   STRIPLING'S 
(»$»*,■).  '**  *  WAR-SONG.* 

"Zi^f  ''f^fryv'A^y-  CJgOa  /IMITATED    FROM   STOLBERgT~) 

//  -  '722  •^^~~~'      L-  -1 

(-    inJJ^A^^J^--~\.TV^    nnMp   nlH   Warrinrl  tVii'c  Vipsrt  Viae 


Cxvu 


y-  j'VT'ES,  noble  old  Warrior!  this  heart  has  beat  hig] 
&rfi-esyis  /%)  Since  you  told  of  the  deeds  which  our  coun 

trymen  wrought ; 
f     (j)  O  lend  me  the  sabre  that  hung  by  thy  thigh 

And  I  too  will  fight  as  my  forefathers  fought. 

(l/l  Despise  not  my  youth,  for  my  spirit  is  steel'd 

And  I  know  there  is  strength  in  the  grasp  of  my 
hand ; 

(fj  Yea,  as  firm  as  thyself  would  I  march  to  the  field, 
And  as  proudly  would  die  for  my  dear  native 
land. 

In  the  sports  of  my  childhood  I  mimick'd  the  fight 
lC)       The  sound  of  a  trumpet  suspended  my  breath  ; 
'     And  my  fancy  still  wander'd  by  day  and  by  night, 
ft)      Amid  battle  and  tumult,  'mid  conquest  and  death 

own  shout  of  onset,  when  the  Armies  advance 

I    /  9/    How  oft  it  awakes  me  from  visions  of  glory  ; 

'C        When  I  meant  to  have  leapt  on  the  Hero  of  France 

And  have  dash'd  him  to  earth,  pale  and  breath 

less  and  gory. 


*  Morning  Post,   August  24,    1799  ;    Annual   Anthology 
iSoo,  signed  "  Esteesi." 
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/As  late  thro'  the  city  with  banners  all  streaming    -^.^/jx*^./ 
('      To  the  music  of  trumpets  the  Warriors  flew  by, 
1 1  With  helmet  and  scimitars  naked  and  gleaming, 
On  their  proud-trampling,  thunder-hoof 'd  steeds 
did  they  fly ; 

C'$) 

I  sped  to  yon  heath  that  is  lonely  and  bare, 
\)  |For7each  nerve  was  unquiet,  each  pulse  in  alarm  ; 
<^And  I  hurl'd  the  mock-lance  thro'  the  objectless  fac^d— 

air,  f"z^&3 

And  in  open-eyed  dream  proved  the  strength  of 
my  arm. 


Yes,  noble  old  Warrior  !  this  heart  has  beat  high, 
Since  you  told  of  the  deeds  that  our  countrymen 
wrought ; 

O  lend  me  the  sabre  that  hung  by  thy  thigh, 
And  I  too  will  fight  as  my  forefathers  fought ! 


//^e^^ 
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WRITTEN    IN   THE  ALBUM   AT   ELBINGERODE,        J 


IN    THE   HARTZ   FOREST,  f 


»- 


T    STOOD  on  Bracken's  %  sovran  height,  and  saw 
Woods  crowding  upon  woods,  hills  over  hills, 

*  This  poem  is  reprinted  in  Coleridge's  Literary  Remains 
(vol.  i.  pp.  276-77),  with  a  few  unimportant  verbal  variations. 

f  Printed  in  The  Morning  Post,  September  17,  1799,  and  in 
The  Annual  Anthology,  vol.  ii.,  Bristol,  1800. 

X  The  highest  mountain  in  the  Hartz,  and  indeed  in  North 
Germany,    f  i__ 
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U~l  eo  A  surging  scene,  and  only  limited 

By  the  blue  distance.     Heavily  my  way 

^4vr-ew  a^S-1^  Downward  I  dragg'd  through  fir-groves  evermore, 
Where  bright  green  moss  heaves  in  sepulchral  forms 
Speckled  with  sunshine ;  and,  but  seldom  heard, 
The  sweet  bird's  song  became  g^hollow  sound ; 
And  the  breeze,  murmuring  indivisibly, 
Preserved  its  solemn  murmur  most  distinct 
From  many  a  note  of  many  a  waterfall, 
And  the  brook's  chatter ;  'midwhose  islet^stones 
The  dingy  kidling  with  its  tinkling  bell 

Lajit  tL\  ]    LeapM  frolicsome,  or  old  romantic  goat 

Sat,  his  white  beard  slow  waving.     I  moved  on 
In  low  and  languid/mood  :  for  I  had  found 
hat  outward  forms,  the  loftiest,  still  receive 
Their  finer  influence  from  the  Life  within ; — 
Fair  cyphers  else  :  fair,  but  of  import  vague 
Or  unconcerning,  where  the  heart  not  finds  *—  S  t, 

istory  or  prophecy  of  friend,  or  child,  t 
Or  gentle  maid,  our  first  and  early  love, 
Or  father,  or  the  venerable  name 
Of  our  adored  country  !     O  thou  Queen, 
Thou  delegated  Deity  of  Earth, 
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'  S£-    *  Fair  cyphers  of  vague  import,  ( 
Traces  no  spot,  in  which  the  1 


t  t 


=fc--: 


'here  the  eye 
leart  may  read,  &c. 

1817.  <^e_  sl 

For  I  had  found 
That  grandest  scenes  have  but  imperfect  charms, 
Where  the  sight  vainly  wanders,  nor  beholds 
One  spot  with  which  the  heart  associates 
Holy  remembrances  of  friend  or  child,  _&c. — 1799. '/</>£ 
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O  dear,  dear  England  !  how  my  longing  eve   a£-.  - 
I  Turn'd  westward,  shaping  in  the  steady  clouds         J^^  <2W*  sL 
Thy  sands  and  high  white  cliffs  !     7f-«. 

C'J  My  native  Land  !  c?  ,&i™ 

JilVd  with  the  thought  of  thee  this  heart  was  proud, 
Yea,  mine  eye  swam  with  tears  :  that  all  the  view 
From  sovran  Brocken,  woods  and  woody  hills, 
Floated  away,  like  a  departing  dream, 
Feeble  and  dim  !     Stranger,  these  impulses 
Blame  thou  not  lightly  ;  nor  will  I  profane, 
With  hasty  judgment  or  injurious  doubt, 
That  man's  sublimer  spirit,  who  can  feel 
That  God  is  everywhere  !  the  God  who  framed      =  =  „^. 
Mankind  to  be  one  mighty  family, 
Himself  our  Father,  and  the  World  our  Home. 

-   INSCRIPTION   FOR  A   FOUNTAIN  <££/-.■  ^.^^ 
\^Qrf%  o  ON  A  HEATH.*  /  ■  '*# 

"PHIS  Sycamore,  oft  musical  with  bees, — 

PA  [Such  tents  the  Patriarchs  loved  fyj-O  long 

unharm'd      £  A  *,  ^— — """"" 

May  all  its  aged  "boughs  t  o'er-canopy 
The  small  round  basjn,  which  this  jutting  stone 
Keeps  pure  from  falling  leaves  !    Long  may  the  svuc  /^,  ^ 
Spring,  tA  V  ^ 

*  Printed  in  The  Morning  Post,  September  24,  1802,  with 
the  title  "  Inscription  on  a  Jutting  Stone  over  a  Spring."  I7''    S<-  r*~*~~~?  °  <**- 
\*~\  Darksome  boughs— 1802.  Tl\  (^^^ 

^£^&^? 'C<^-^-  Syr  Ci/^_x_^^_^    4^V 
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Quietly  as  a  sleeping  infant's  breath, 
^te^fft        Send  up  cold  waters^ to.the  traveller       f*** 
f* '  With  soft  and  even  pulse  !    Nor  ever  cease 

Yon  tiny  cone  of  sand  its  soundless  J?  dance, 
PTt      Which  at  the  bottom,  like  a  Fairy's  page, 
As  merry  and  no  taller,  dances  still, 
Nor  wrinkles  the  smooth  surface  of  the  Fount.  /y^ 
ftvu-  r*"4  M>1»>$  Herejmlight  is  and  coolness  :  here  is  moss, 

aJJ)ilunLf&  •  High-  soft  seat,  and  a  deep  and  ample  shade. 
^  !  iS.-2-?]^  f*   Thou  may'st  toil  far_and  find  no  second  tree. 
•  I  (£VH  Drink,  Pilgrim,  here  !  j^here  rest !  and  if  thy  heart  \ 

^f^/^aJin^Be  innocent,  here  too  shalt  thou  refresh 
fydfrtt.  ^    Thy  Spiritjistening  to  ^me  gentje,  spund^  ^  i 
Mi  Qr  passing  gale  or  hum  of  murmuring  bees  !  % 

/^^/^  /gy    a  TOMBLESS   EPITAPH.  § 

HT  IS  true,  IdoloclastesjSatyraneQ  )  F 

(So   call  him,  for   so  mingling  blame  with 
praise 
And  smiles  with  anxious  looks,  his  earliest  friend 
Masking  his  birth-name,  wont  to  character 

\/     *  Noiseless  dance — 1802.         f  Here,  stranger,  drinkl — ib.f. 


1/ 


~%  The  passing  gale  or  evermurmuring  bees. — lb.  f*? 
§  First  printed  (without  a  title)  in  The  Friend  of  November  23, 
1809,  with  the  following  note  : — "  Imitated,  though  in  the 
movements  rather  than  the  thoughts,  from  the  seventh  of  Gli 
Epitafi  of  Chiabrera, 

"  Fu  ver  che  Ambrosio  Salinero  a  torto 
Si  pose  in  pena  d'  odiose  liti,"  &c. 
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His  wild-wood  fancy  and  impetuous  zeal) 
Tis  true  that,  passionate  for  ancient  truths, 
And  honouring  with  religious  love  the  great  ■=  Si. 

Of  elder  times,  he  hated  to  excess,       ** 

With  an  unquiet  and  intolerant  scorn,  ,     J  itiil  ^"  1 

The  hollow  puppets  of  ajiollow  age,      g^  /*r       _  _^_ 
;  Ever  idolatrous,  and  changing  ever 

Its  worthless Jdols  !  Jearning,_powev,  and  time,  _jv  ^_i  2j> 

i  (Too  much  67  all)  thus  wasting  in  vain  war  SW-*^  a"***" 

1  Of  fervid  colloquy.     Sickness,  'tis  true,  *"" 

Whole  years  of  weary  days,  besieged  him  close, 
Even  to  the  gates  andjnlets  of  his  life  !         ^^Z5^/^  /^ 
But  it  is  true,  no  less,  that  strenuous,  firm, 
And  with  a  natural  gladness,  he  maintain'd 
The  citadel  unconquer'dTand  in  joy  =•  S"l 

'.  Was  Strong  to  follow  the  delightful  Muse. 
For  not  a  hidden  path,  that  to  the  shades  -»   =  -*  i- 

Of  the  beloved  Parnassian  forest  leads,  _,/ 

Lurk'd  undiscovered  by  him  ;  not  a  rill  /  T*~ 

There  issues  from  the  fount  of  Hippocrene, 
But  he  had  traced  it  upward  to  its  source, 
Through  open  glade,  dark  glen,  and  secret  dell, 
Knew  the  gay  wild  flowers  on  its  banks,  and  cull'd 
Its  medieinable  herbs.     Yea,  oft  alone,  */  -r  z  /S  >^/j 

Piercing  the  long-neglected  holy  cave, 
The  haunt  obscure  of  old  Philosophy, 
He  bade  with  lifted  torch  its  starry  walls 
Sparkle,  as  erst  they  sparkled  to  the  flame 
Of  odorous  lamps  tended  by  Saint  and  Sage.    '  Q 

0  framed  for  calmer  times  and  nobler  hearts  !  /     r~~' 
O  studious  Poet,  eloquent  for  truth  ! 


% 
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ilosopher  !  contemning  wealth  and  deatn^s^ 
Yet  docile,  childlike,  full  of  Life  *  and  Love  !l 
Here,  rather  than  on  monumental  stone, 
This  record  of  thy  worth  thy  Friend  inscribes, 
Thoughtful,  with  quiet  tears  upon  his^cheek. 

A       __ THIS    LIME-TREE    BOWER 


_  .  MY 

ADDRESSED   TO   CHARLES 


PRISON,  t 

LAMB,    OF   THE    INDIA 


HOUSE,    LONDON. 
jLet  fe  Y"tt  t  * 
Of 


NDIA) 


the 


00  SZ.  Ast  vt.y&t  t*  r»  ■  *•  £" 
In  the  June  of  1797  some  long-expected  friends 
'paid  a  visit  to  the  author's  cottage;  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  their  arrival,  he  met  with  an  accident,  which 
disabled  him  from  walking  during  the  whole  time  of 
their  stay.  One  evening,  when  they  had  left  him  for 
a  few  hours,  he  composed  the  following  lines  in  tl 
garden/bower. 

^XTELL,  they  are  gone,  and  here  must  I  remain, 
This  lime-tree  bower  my  prison  !   I  have  lost 
[Beauties  and  feelings,  such  as  would  have  been  J 
/Most  sweet  to  my  remembrance  even  when  age 
Had  "dimm'd   mine   eyes   to   blindness  !      They, 
meanwhile,     <t" 
*  Friends,  whom  I  never  more  may  meet  againX 

T{  ftyr-  />~>-*~~3>  j  cs£*x—  J  >~-~y  *-***•-**  >>~*~J&  ey***~        ' 

*  Light— 1809. 

„  .     f  Printed  in  The  Annual  Anthology,  Bristol,  vol.  ii.,  1800. 

%^        /   7         /  +  Such  beauties  and  such  feelings  as  had  beenr— 1817. 
§  My  friends,  whom  I  shall  never  meet  again — ib. 
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On  springy  heath,  along  the  hill-top  edge, 

Wander  in  gladness,  and  wind  down,  perchance, 

!To  that  still  roaring  dell,  of  which  I  told  ; 

The  roaring  dell,  o'erwooded,  narrow,  deep, 

And  only  speckled  by  the  mid-day  sun  ; 

Where  its  slim  trunk  the  ash  from  rock  to  rock 

Flings  arching  like  a  bridge  ; — that  branchless  ash, 

iUnsunn'd  and  damp,  whose  few  poor  yellow  leaves 

Ne'er  tremble  in  the  gale,  yet  tremble  still, 

Fann'd  by  the  water-fall !  and  there  my  friends 

Behold  the  dark  green  file  of  long  lank  weeds,*  «    . 

That  all  at  once  (a  most  fantastic  sight  !)  fie*    /**f*-  \  *•) 

•Still  nod  and  drip  beneath  the  dripping  edge    &****■** 

Of  the  blue  clay-stone.  ~&\yfO  I 


cCtsvvl*/  , 


•/' 


Now.my  friends  emerge 
Beneath  the  wide  wide  Heaven — and  view  again 
The  many-steepled  tract  magnificent  Zt«*c/£  .rZTs 

Of  hilly  fields  and  meadows,  and  the  sea,    Ui^Jtw  7        .      •   ?1 
With  some  fair  bark,  perhaps,  whose  sails  light  up      \    .     / 
The  slip  of  smooth  clear  blue  betwixt  two  Isles 
Of  purple  shadow  !    Yes  !  they  wander  on 
In  gladness  all ;  but  thou,  methinks,  most  glad, 
My  gentle-hearted  Charles  !  t  for  thou  hast  pined 


-&pCtg 


*  Of  long   lank  weeds."]     The   Asplenium  Scolopendrium, 

;  called  in  some  countries  the  Adder's  Tongue,  in  others  the 

',  Hart's  Tongue  :  but  Withering  gives  the  Adder's  Tongue  as 

1 1  the  trivial  name  of  the  Ophioglossum  only. 

C*-*t  ^ta  the  nStedition  of  the  Anthology,  please  to  blot  out 

1  'gentle-hearted,'  and  substitute   drunken-dog,  ragged-head, 
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And  hunger'd  after  Nature,  many  a  year, 
In  the  great  City  pent,  winning  thy  way 
With  sad  yet  patient  soul,  through  evil  and  pair 
And  strange  calamity  !    Ah  !  slowly  sink 
Behind  the  western  ridge,  thou  glorious  Sun  ! 
Shine  in  the  slant  beams  of  the  sinking  orb, 
(Ye  purple  heath-flowers  !  richlier  burn,  ye  cloud 

,ive  in  the  yellow  light,  ye  distant  groves  ! 
And  kindle,  thou  blue  Ocean  !     So  my  friend 
Struck  with  deep  joy  may  stand,  as  I  have  stood 
Silent  with  swimming  sense ;  yea,  gazing  round 
On  the  wide  landscape,  gaze  till  all  doth  seem 
f Less  gross  than  bodily ;  [aTlivingThing^^-' 
j  Which  acts  upon  the  mind]  and  ofsuch  hues 
[As  veil*  the  Almighty  Spirit,  when  yet  he  make 
Spirits  perceive  his  presence. 

A  delight 
Comes  sudden  on  my  heart,  and  I  am  glad 
As  I  myself  were  there  !     Nor  in  this  bower, 


seld-shaven,  odd-eyed,  stuttering,  or  any  other  epithet  which  ! 
truly  and  properly  belongs  to  the  gentleman  in  question.  And 
for  Charles  read  Tom,  or  Bob,  or  Richard,  for  mere  delicacy. 
.  .  .  .  For  God's  sake  (I  never  was  more  serious)  don't 
make  me  ridiculous  any  more  by  terming  me  "  gentle-hearted" 
in  print,  or  do  it  in  better  verses.  Besides  that  the  meaning  of 
gentle  is  equivocal  at  best,  and  almost  always  means  poor- 
spirited,  the  very  quality  of  gentleness  is  abhorrent  to  such  vile 
trumpetings.  My  sentiment  is  long  since  vanished.  I  hope 
my  virtues  have  done  sucking.11 — Lamb  to  Coleridge. 
*  With  such  hues 

Asetettae,  &c. — 1817?, 
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have  I  not  mark'd 
Pale  beneath 


me. 


the 


This  little  lime-tree  bower, 
Much   that  has  soothed 

blaze 
Hung  the  transparent  foliage  ;  and  I  watch'd 
Some  broad  and  sunny  leaf,  and  loved  to  see 
The  shadow  of  the  leaf  and  stem  above 

Dappling  its  sunshine  !     And  that  walnut  jree  ^^g^^^z^  ~z£z*^ 
Was  richly  tinged,  and  a  deep  radiance  lay  "  " 

Full  on  the  ancient  ivy,  which  usurps        l^-^c   *  - 
Those  fronting  elms,  and  now,  with  blackest  mass 
Makes  their  dark  branches  gleam  a  lighter  hue 
Through  the  late  twilight :  and  though  now  the  bat 
Wheels  silent  by,  and  not  a  swallow  twitters, 
Yet  still  the  solitary  humble_bee____ 
Sings  in  the  bean-flower  !(Henceforth  I  shall  know 
That  Nature  ne'er  deserts  trie  wise  and  pure ; 
No  plot  so  narrow,  be  but  Nature  therej     7 
No  waste  so  vacant,  but  may  well  employ  /  * 
Each  faculty  of  sense,  and  keep  the  heart 
Awake  to  Love  and  Beauty  !  and  sometimes 
'Tis  well  to  be  bereft  of  promised  good, 


- 


That  we  may  lift  the  io\A,  and  contemplate 
With  lively  joy  the  joys  we  cannot  share. 
My  gentle-hearted  Charles  !  when  the  last  rook 
Beat  its  straight  path  along  the  dusky  air 
Homewards,  I  blest  it !  deeming,  its  black  wing 
(Now  a  dim  speck,  now  vanishing  in  light)      ~z^te^ 
Had  cross'd  the  mighty  orb's  dilated  glory, 
While  thou  stood'st  gazing ;  or  when  all  was  still, 


VOL.  II. 

c  '/too  ^r, *sc 


% 


i^y^**-!*-^ 


£~m^*£r*z^ 


"OText  we  nave  a  glimpse  of  Coleridge  s 
Lady  nursed  in  pomp  and  pleasure — 
the  fascinating  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  at  whose 
eyes  the  dustman  hegged  leave  "to  light  hispipe. 
Here  she  is,  however,  without  her  mask,  and 
with  the  rouge  off  her  cheeks. — 

"  Gaming  was  the  rage  during  her  day  :  she  in- 
dulged in  it,  and  was  made  miserable  by  her  debts. 
A  faro-table  was  kept  by  Martindale,  at  which  the 
Duchess  and  other  high  fashionables  used  to  play. 
Sheridan  said  that  the  Duchess  and  Martindale  had 
agreed  that  whatever  they  two  won  from  each  other 
should  be  sometimes  double,  sometimes  treble,  the 
sum  which  it  was  called  ;  and  Sheridan  assured  me 
that  he  had  handed  the  Duchess  into  her  carriage 

when  she  was  literally  sobbing  at  her  losses, she 

perhaps  having  lost  1,5002.,  when  it  was  supposed  to 
be  only  5  00;." 

Who    does    not    remember    Scott's  cordial 
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r#n  *t~*-  *  pjew  creeking  o'er  thy  head,  and  had  a  charm 

For  thee,  my  gentle-hearted  Charles,  to  whom 
No  sound  is  dissonant  which  tells  of  Life. 

j£S.    ^i^r^f      0DE  TO  GEORGIANA,  DUCHESS 
/*  *  **+  OF  DEVONSHIRE,^ 

^Pkk  •  tSfriZZ-  'on  the  twenty-fourth  stanza  IN  HER  "PASSA( 
f     2  *  jT  2.^,6  OVER  MOUNT   GOTHARD."t 

*<_  =  i  "  And  hail  the  Chapel !  hail  theJPlatform  wild ! 

"^          .  Where  TeJLdirected  the  avenging  dart,       Zxzs^/Sxi 

/  %  %  S    J   )>■  With  welUstrung  arm,  that  first  preserved  hisjihild,    Ck,l 

-?'t^  Then  aim'd  the  arrow  at  thejyiant's  heart." 

#U»  etc  r}o      s^a^  Q  PLENDQUR'S  fondlyjpster'd  child  !  + 
*•'       And  did  you  hail  the  platform  wild, 
Where  once  the  Austrian*  fell 
Beneath  the  shaft  of  Tell !    7   '  ?  *  * 
O  Lady,  nursed  in  pomp  and  pleasure  ! 
Whence  learnt  you  that  heroic  measure  ? 


U^, 


$ 


| 


*  Flew  creeking.']  Some  months  after  I  had  written  this 
line,  it  gave  me  pleasure  to  find  that  Bartram  had  observed 
the  same  circumstance  of  the  Savanna  Crane.     "  When  these 


Birds  move  their  wings  in  flight,  their  strokes  are  slow,  mode- 
rate and  regular  ;  and  even  when  at  a  considerable  distance 

?. -j.,  j  or  high  above  us,  we  plainly  hear  the  quill-feathers  ;  their 

W,  editer)  K  SftF-RM    shafts  and  webs  upon  one  another  creek  as  the  joints  or  work- 

°'ous p/at    y  " ■  Cj    ing  of  a  vessel  in  a  tempestuous  sea. 

<tt°?/"/s  •  2  vo\?\        t  Printed  in  the  Morning  Post,  December  24,  1799. 
f    £'/t,    „}         +  Lady,  Splendour's  foster'd  child  ! — 1799. 


/  38  AMERICA.— Bartram's  (W.)  Travels 
'through  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  the 

Countries  of  the  Cherokees,  Creeks,  and  Chactaws, 

containing  an  account  of  the  soil  and  natural 
I  productions,  and  observations  on  the  manners  of 

the  Indians ;  with  plates,  8vo.  new  lmlf  calf  gilt, 
yellow  edges,  scarce,  18s  1794 
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DUCHESS  OF  DEVONSHIRE. 

Light  as  a  dream  your  days  their  circlets  *  ran> 

From  all  that  teaches  brotherhood  to  Man  ~-  -  St.  «i; 

Far,  far  removed  !  from  want,  from  hope,  from  fear  ! 

Enchanting  music  lull'd  your  infant  ear,     «-    /s^8hjY^ 

Obeisance,  praises  t  soothed  your  infant  heart :    .  "f  z,^ 

Emblazonments  and  old  ancestral  crests, 
With  many  a  bright  obtrusive  form  of  art, 
'  Detain'd  your  eye  from  Nature  :  stately  vests,  % 
/That  veiling  strove  to  deck  your  charms  divine,-) . 
Rich  viands  and  the  pleasurable  wine, 
Were  yours  unearn'd  by  toil ;  nor  could  you  see 
The  unenjoying  toiler's  misery. 
And  yet,  free  Nature's  uncorrupted  child, 
You  hailed  the  Chapel  and  the  Platform  wild, 
Where  once  the  Austrian  fell 
Beneath  the  shaft  of  Tell ! 
O  Lady,  nursed  in  pomp  and  pleasure  ! 
Whence  learnt  you  that  heroic  measure? 

m. 
There  crowd  your  finely-fibred  frame  j    » s  ^  r 

All  living  faculties  of  bliss ; 
And  Genius  to  your  cradle  came, 
His  forehead  wreathed  with  lambent  flame, 

And  bending  low,  with  godlike  kiss  »    ^^ 

l*   Breathed  in  a  more  celestial  life  ;  '    S  <- 

But  boasts  not  many  a  fair  compeer) *-^>^  /  g-w  -  ^-^  /v*-^w^£ 

Jffoo 
*  Courses— 1799.  f  Obeisant  praises — t8*f— -S  (-~ 

%  Gorgeous  vests — ib. 
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JU^U^UJ    -~a  heart  as  sensitive  to  joy  and  fear?  * 
'^^ZX'g-r*         And  some,  perchance,  might  wage  an  equal  strife, 

Some  few,  to  nobler  being  wrought, 
Qa\7wt*\2j       CrJrivals  in  the  nobler  gift  of  thought,  f 
t '  Yet  these  delight  to  celebrate 

/  «  %  i  Laurell'd  War  and  plumy  State ; 

Or  in  verse  and  music  dress 
Tales  of  rustic  happiness — 


Pernicious  tales  !  insidious  strains  !    £    /si  s 


That  steel  the  rich  man'sbreast, 
And  mock  the  lot  unblest, 
The  sordid  vices  and  the  abject  pains, 
Which  evermore  must  be 
$n/t^  /£.*  The  doom  ofjgnorance  and j>enury !  %   I/IT 

But  you,  free  Nature's  uncorrupted  child, 
You  hail'd  the  Chapel  §  and  the  'Platform  wild, 
Where  once  the  Austrian  fell 
Beneath  the  shaft  of  Tell ! 
O  Lady,  nursed  in  pomp  and  pleasure  ! 
fj^xhM,    s  L  Whence  learnt  you  that  heroic  measure  ? 


You  were  a  mother  !  That  most  holy  name, 
Which  Heaven  and  Nature  bless, 
I  may  not  vilely  prostitute  to  those 
5U  ,jtS  Whose  infants  owe  them  less 


•ytK*^-   I  fhro  *  But  many  of  thy  many  fair  compeers 

Have  frames  as  sensible  of  joys  and  fears : — 1799.  /  &n 
t  The  plastic  powers  of  thought. — 11: 
t  Poverty — ib. 
§  Hail'd  the  low  Chapel,  &c.—ib. 
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Than  the  poor  caterpillar  owes  *  *--     *-*■  /  8  2.  % 

Its  gaudy jDarentjfly.  P/  P/  3  c  ,  %  x  ? 

,  You  were  a  mother  !  at  your  bosom  fed  Al  s*.   78  *  » 

»'  l    The  babes~that  loved  you.     You,  with  laughing 


Each  twilightthought,  each  nascent  feeling  read, 
Which  you  yourself  created.     Oh  !  delight  ! 
A  second  time  to  be  a  mother,  (V\    3  c    1  s  ^  s 

Without  the  mother's  bitter  groans  :  «^     s  L    f  t  x  ? 

Another  thought^  and  yet  another, 
By  touch,  or  taste,  by  looks  or  tones, 
O'er  the  growing  j£nse  to  roll,  S    s  «_  1  r »-  J- 

,The  mother  of  your  infant's  soul !  tV\/  %  / s  <.    /Si? 

The  Angel  of  the  Earth,  who,  while  he  guides     •=  *  o 

His  chariot-planet  round  the  goal  of  day,    ^^-t^^^sC*—    -  ° 
All  trembling  gazes  on  the_eye  of  God,  ,J£} 

A  moment  turned  his  awlul  face  away ;     z  f  ^  g.  a, a  u 
And  as  he  view'd  you,  from  his  aspect  sweet      t   ,  s  j.  f    1  <j 

New  influences  in  your  being  rose, 
Blest  ^intuitions  and  communions  fleet  31/   C?/ '  s  l.    /  r  x  ? 

With  living  Nature,  in  her  joys  and  woes  ! 
Thenceforth  your  soul  rejoiced  to  seef 
i_____The  shrine  of  social  Liberty  ! 
O  beautiful !  O  Nature's  child  ! 

Twas  thence  you  hail'd  the  Platform  wild,    «.    >  **-* 
Where  once  the  Austrian  fell 
Beneath  the  shaft  of  Tell ! 
O  Lady,  nursed  in  pomp  and  pleasure  ! 
Thence  learnt  you  that  heroic  measure. 

*  1  nan  the  poor  reptile  owes — 1799.  *-  .     /Soo    ) 

t  O  Lady  !  thence  you  joy'd  to  see — ib. 


# 
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fa  ■?*  J,^*a4l^  /<  2-  yf, 

X^;^e^r^  TRANQUILLITY:*    AN  ODE. 

/  y_^s  Vix  ea  nostra  voco.  )  } 

AX/"  HAT  statesmen  scheme  and  soldiers' - 

work, 
Whether  the  Pontiff  or  the  Turk 
Will  e'er  renew  th'expiring  lease  ,_ 

Of  empire  ;  whether  war  orj)eace  £.  / 

Win  best  play  off  the  ConsuTs  game ; 
What  fancy-figures,  and  what  name 
r  Half-thinking^ensual  France,  a  natural  slave, 
1  On  those  ne'erEroken  chains,  her  self-forged  chains, 
J  will  grave ; 

V*  Disturb  not  me  !  Some  tears  I  shed 

When  bow'd  the  Swiss  his  noble  head ; 
1  Since  then,  with  quiet  heart  have  view'd 

Both  distant  fights  and  treaties  crude, 
\  Whose  heap'd-up  terms,  which  fear  compels, 

,}  (Live  Discord's  green  combustibles, 

And  future  fuel  of  the  funeral  pyre) 
Now  hide,  and  soon,  alas  !   will  feed  the  low-burnt 


;< 


fire0  -2-0  J- 

St-    <^S^"  ^^Tranquillity  !  thou  better  name      /  ^    A  3< 
^  *i~^~*  M*/~lt  Than  a11  the  family  of  Fame  !  "{a^ 

*     tJL     Thou  ne'er  wilt  leave  my  riper  age  A 

_  -flC^*-  ~>  /H/tfo    To  low  intrigue,  orjactious  rage ; 
a*  Utiv-    *i  |^  Forohj_  dear  child  of  thoughtful  Truth, 

•  *  Printed,  in  the  Morning  Post,  Dec.  4,   1801.     Reprinted 

^fit.  frL-esu^i         without  the  first  two  stanzas  in  the  first  number  of  The  Friewl, 
(ff*?J/,f1         l8oo.     jC_j    tl^^o    t^^^T    ^-2-     /£*>£. 

ZffS***?*  cS    S    t~. 
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To  thee  I  gave  my  early  youth, 
And  left  the  bark,  and  blest  the  steadfast  shore, 
Ere  yet  the  tempest  *  rose  and  scared  me  with  its    T~  3  l  /  S-ut 
roar.~ 

Who  late  and  lingering  seeks  thy  shrine, 
On  him  but  seldom,  _Power  divine,  X.    Sl   1 S  ■>.  * 

Thy  spirit  rests  !  Satiety    tg%8 
itL$  And  Sloth,  poor  counterfeits  of  thee,  <z£e-££.  j  1 

Mock  the  tired  worldling.     Idle  Jiope     h-  7^ 
And  dire  .Remembrance  interlope,         a    iv 

To  vex  the  feverish  slumbers^of  the  mind  :  ^^*^a 

The  bubble  floats  before,  the  spectre  stalks  behind 

/  But  me  thy  gentle  hand  will  lead  t 

^jA   At  morning  through  tha  'accustom' d  mead  ;        a.     /  ^  f  - 
And  in  the  sultry  summer^,  heat       Su***/****/*-  VYYY 
Will  build  me  up  a  mossy  seatj^    (  >  <rH^it  ^  fi™~  /$      ,   _  . 
And  when  the  gust  of  Autumn  crowds,,  f  Or****-**  5-^  ,s-Lg 
And  breaks  the  busy  moonlight  clouds,  -/ S  £~ 

Thou  best  the  thought  canst  raise, %  the  heart  attune,    / 
Light  as  the  busy  clouds,  calm  as  the  gliding  moon.      M    Si.  /ix  i 

The  feeling  heart,  the  searching  soul, 
To  thee  I  dedicate  the  whole  ! 
And  while  within  myself  I  trace 
The  greatness  of  some  future  race, 
-L         AloofAvith  hermi£eye"l  scan 
'"  The  present  works  ofpresent  man — 

A  wild  and  dream-like  trade  of  blood  and  guile, 
Too  foolish  for  a  tear,  too  wicked  for  a  smile  _L-- 

^■*  The  storm-wind — 1801.  t  The  Power  divine  will  lead— 
J  She  best  the  thought  will  lift — il:  L^~-v 
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DEJECTION  :  AN  ODE.* 

T^-^A^/  [written  april  4,  1802.  , 

Late,  late  yestreen  I  saw  the  new  Moon, 
With  the  old  Moon  in  her  arras ; 
And  I  fear,  I  fear,  my  Master  dear ! 
We  shall  have  a  deadly  storm. 

BALLAD    OF    SIR    PATRICK    SPENCE. 
I. 

'VS/'ELL !  If  the  Bard  was  weather-wise,  who  made 
The  grand  old  ballad  of  Sir  Patrick  Spence, 
This  night,  so  tranquil  now,  will  not  go  hence 
Unroused  by  winds,  that  ply  a  busier  trade 
tsCo-tsi.  ^w  i  <•    Than  those  which  mould  yon  cloudjn  lazy  flakes, 

(t  )  Or  the  dull  sobbing  draft,  that  moans  and  rakes 
/r  c     c  Upon  the  strings  of  this_Eolian  lute, 

Ay  c  Which  better  far  were  mute. 

For  lo  !  the  New-moon.winter-bright  ! 
_  ffL  And  overspread  with  phantomiight, 

/,/  ft  (With  swimming  phantom  light  o'erspread  . 

e  i  «i8    But  rimm'd  and  circled  by  a  silver  thread) 
I  see  the  old  Moon  in  her  lap,  foretelling 
-„>  (xm/iU-x  5"i  The  coming-on  of  rain  and  squally  blast.  ; 

/SL<i   '    And  oh  !  that  even  now  the  gust  were  swelling, 

And  the  slant  night-shower  driving  loud  and  fast ! 

*  Printed  in  The  Morning  Post,  Oct.  4,  1802.  The  poem  in 
its  original  form  is  addressed  to  "  Edmund,"  not,  as  in  the 
later  version,  to  a  "  lady." 
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1  Those  sounds  which  oft  have  raised  me,  whilst  they 
And  sent  my  soul  abroad,  [awed, 

Might  now  perhaps  their  wonted  impulse  give, 
Might  startle  this  dull  pain,  and  make  it  move  and 
live ! 

11. 
A  grief  without  a  pang,  void,  dark,  and  drear, 

A  stifled,  drowsy,  unimpassion'd  grief,  e    /v-zg  /-  J 

at  Which  finds  no  natural  outlet,  no  relief, 

In  word,  or  sigh,  or  tear — 
'/  0  Lady  !  in  this  wan  and  heartless  mood,  vy 
To  other  thoughts  by  yonder  throstle  woo'd/ 1  ^-«-  *t-*»-cjz>£7~ 

All  this  long  eve,  so  balmy  and  serene, 
Have  I  been  gazing  on_the  western  sky^i  cC&         / 

And  its  peculiar  tint  of  yellowfereen  :         '    -/  (t^&aA-^t^. 
And  still  I  gaze — and  with  how  blank  an  eye  !  vV* 

And  those  thin  clouds  above,  in  flakes  and  bars, 
'•  That  give  away  their  motion  to  the  stars ; 
Those  stars,  that  glide  behind  them  or  between, 
Now  sparkling,  now  bedimm'd,  but  always  seen  : 
Yon  crescent  Moon,  as  fix'd  as  if  it  grew  (2S)    e 
Uln  its  own  cloudless,  starless  lake  of  blue ; 
^Xh.  boat  becalm'd  !  a  lovely  sky-canoe  ! 
/I  see  them  alLso  excellently  fair, 
J\I  see,  not  feel,  how  beautiful  they  are  . 

/  III.  ^**  )  -&^~-  {f*^- 

fl     My  genial  spirits  fail  ;„  /  32.S       (       ^^yHt^nJ., 

And  what  can  these  avail .  w-e/- 

To  lift  the  smothering  weight  from  off  my  breast  ? 


It  were  a  vain  endeavour, 
Though  I  should  gaze  for  ever 


/* 7* 


e-yi  £>£*. 
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On  that  green  light  that  lingers  in  the  west : 
I  may  not  hope  from  outward  forms  to  win 
The  passion  and  the  life,  whose  fountains  are  with 


(/J  O  Lady  !  we  jeceive  but  what  we 


f^  iJ-*A-'t- SK  And  in  our  life  alone  does  Nature  live  :    v*^^.  ~~ 
>+^r  IS\ 9W  "Ours  is  her  wedding-garment,  ours  her  shroud  ! 
And  would  we  aught  behold,  of  higher  worth, 
(j)    Than  that  inanimate  cold  world  allow'd     c.    •  g  2. ' 
To  the  poor  loveless  ever-anxious  crowd,  ; 

ArN^from  the  soul  itself  must  issue  forth  j    /  ei> 
A  light,  a  glory,  a  fair  luminous  cloud  . 

Enveloping  the  Earth — 
And  from  the  soul  itself  must  there  be  sent 
4Lmj-±~iL4-  A  sweet  and  potent  voice,  of  its  own  birth, 

Of  all  sweet  sounds  the  life  and  element ! 


\ 


( 


■11 


O  pure  of  heart !  thou  need'st  not  ask  of  me 
What  this  strong  music  in  the  soul  may  be  !  f 
What,  and  wherein  it  doth  exist.   *>«.£?  L4~t~ 
This  light,  this  glory,  this  fair  luminous  mist, 
£1^  This  beautiful  and  beauty-making  power. 

/^ )  /j )      Joy,  virtuous  Lady  !  Joy  that  ne'er  was  given, 
Save  to  the  pure,  and  in  their  purest  hour, 
s>         C^/C^Life,  and  Life's  effluence,_£k>ud  at  once  and  shower, 
%  $L  ~™~.  fcljoy,  Lady  !  is  the  spirit  and  the  power,(5} 
^u.  ■■  &**■* "vVWhich  wedding  Nature  to  us  gives  in  dower, 
&w**~  "I*  ^it,  J     A  new  Earth  and  new  Heaven,   (6 ) 
<J-'*~~  ,  Undreamt  of  by  the  sensual  and  the  proud — 
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L  Joy  is  the  sweet  voice,  Toy  the  luminous  cloud — 

f?LWe  in  ourselves  rejoice  ! 
^And  thence  flows  all  that  charms  or  ear  or  sight,  ^^4 

All  melodies  the  echoes  of  that  voice, 
All  colours  a  suffusion  from  that  light.  .  £~ 

/<  M>* 

There  was  a  time  when,  though  my  path  was  rough, 

This  joy  within  me  dallied  with  distress, 
And  all  misfortunes  were  but  as  the  stuff 

Whence  Fancy  made  me  dreams  of  happiness_^_  '/&*' 
"For  hope  grew  round  me,  like  theCtwiningyine, 
_And  fruits,  and  foliage,  not  my  own,  seem'd  mine.  (XD. 

But  now  afflictions  bow  me  down  to  earth  1 
Nor  care  I.that  they  rob  me  of  my  mirth ;  y  /  ^fg 

But  on  !  each  visitation 
Suspends  what  Nature  gave  me  at  my  birth,        e-w<_«-^    *>■     *  t 
p^My  shaping  spirit  of  Imagination.  -  ~     ///  1 

For  not  to  think  of  what  I  needs  must  feel,  *yC  / 

But  to  be  still  and  patient,  all  I  can ; 
And  haply  by  abstruse  research  to  steal 

From  my  own  nature  all  the  natural  man —         M     s  *•  '  8  1  g 
This  was  my  sole  resource,  my  only  plan  : 
Till  that  which  suits  a  part  infects  the  whole, 
And  now  is  almost  grown  the  habit  of  my  soul. 


s  t- 


VII. 

Hence,  viper  thoughts,  that  coil  around  my  mind, 
Reality's  dark  dream  ! 

(Pp?  This  stanza  originally  began : — 

"  Yes,  dearest  Edmund,  yes  ! " 

?c<rv*     _*■<*_««-   Pom**- 


a>~ 
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ct- 

I  turn  from  you,  and  listen^tp  the  wind,*  jl^ 
.  Which  long  has  raved  unnoticed.    What  a  scream 

2.//61-S  Of  agony,  by  torture  iengthen'd  out  .  , 

I  ft,  That  lute  sent  forth  !      Thou  Wind,  that  raWst 
.  „  without,  "  &•*** 

Csl_  ct/<Z  '  Bare  crag,  or  mountain-tairn,t  or  blasted  tree, 

tfj.        Or  pine-grove.whither  woodman  never  clomb, 
C/yV-'ci  ., i    Or  lonely  house,  long  held  the  witches'  home, 
J*/*^7  '  Methinks  were  fitter  instruments  for  thee, 

Mad  Lutanist  !  who-in  this  month  of  showers, 
_<r  K^jv^u'i8«-9  Of  dark-brown  gardens,  and  of  peeping  flowers, 

u%  __   Mak^st  Devils'  yule,  with  worse  than  wintry  song,  0, 
.  The  blossoms,  buds,  and  timorous  leaves  among.  ■ 

y*  L  Thou  Actor,  perfect  in  all  tragic  sounds  ! 

Thou  mighty  Poet,  even  to  jrenzy  bold  !    (^-) 
„   .     What  tell'st  thou  now  about  ? 

'Tis  of  the _rushing  of  a'host  in  rout,   Cv^  '< 
(Lisk^j  al  **  "'*  £  With  groans  of  trampled~men,J  with  smarting 
j.  sl.«?i-9    *-/       wounds — 

At  once  they  groan  with  pain,  and  shudder  with 

the  cold  ! 
But  hush  !  there  is  a  pause  of  deepest  silence  ! 

*  O  wherefore  did  I  let  it  haunt  my  mind, 
This  dark  distressful  dream  ? 
I  turn  from  it,  and  listen  to  the  wind — 1802. 
«^S  t  Tairn^s  a  small  lake,  generally  if  not  always  applied  to 

the  lakes  up  in  the  mountains,  and  which  are  the  feeders  of 
'  ll.f  I  Si-*  those  in  the  valleys.  This  address  to  thefetormlwind  will  not 
Ubo  appear  extravagant  to  those  who  have  heard  ifatnightland/ 

-       ■  ~.  "      l*Y*  •"■  in  a  mountainous  country.  *v 

kJv"^         >  „«*  '        X  With  many  groans  of  men — 1802. 
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And  all  that  noise,  as  of  a  rushing  crowd, 
With  groans,  and  tremulous  shudderings — all 
»  over^J 

3 1  It  tells  another  tale,  with  sounds  less  deep  and 

A  tale  of  less  affright,  [loud SX— - 

^*s/>  And  tempered  with  delight, 
As  Otway's'  self  had  framed  the  tender  lay,      ^/f/£-g 
Tis  of  a  little  child^,  "     "' 

Upon  a  lonesome  wild, 
Not  far  from  home,  but  she  hath  lost  her  way_^  .« _ 
j  And  now  moans  low  in  bitter  grief  and  fear, 
And  now  screams  loud,  and  hopes  to  make  her 
mother  hear.  J 

^^    vi".  J%Z 

'Tis  midnight,  but  small  thoughts  have  I  of  sleep  :   i 

Full  seldom  may  my  friend  such  vigils  keep  ! 

Visit  her,  gentle  Sleep  '  with  wings  of  healing,         /l^-tvi^ 

And  may  this  storrn  be  but  a  mountain/birth,    ^K 
May  all  the  stars  hang  bright  above  her  dwelling,  ' 

SilenLas  though  they  watch'd  the  sleeping  Earth. 
With  light  heart  may  she  rise,    /Le_ 

ns  Gay  fancy,  cheerful  eyes,* 

Joy  lift  her  spirit,  joy  attune  her  voice  ; 

Here  followed  in  the  original  version  these  lines  : 

"  And  sing  his  lofty  song,  and  teach  me  to  rejoice  ! 
O  Edmund,  friend  of  my  devoutest  choice, 
O  raised  from  anxious  dread  and  busy  care  . 
By  the  immenseness  of  the  good  and  fair 
Which  thou  seek  ev^ry  where, 
Joy  lifts  thy  spirit,  joy  attunes,V>SrWV*8»*.  f-£y 
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To  her  may  all  things  live,  from  pole  to  pole. 
Their  life  the  eddying  of  her  living  soul ! 

O  simple  spirit,  guided  from  above, 
Dear  Lady  !  friend  devoutest  of  my  choice, 
Thus  may'st  thou  ever,  evermore  rejoicez^T^ 

StS.  /*~^/./?f       TO   A  FRIEND  C<tht    Qf 

/J?Z$U!t''9      WH0   HAD    DECLARED    HIS   INTENTION   OF  WRITING 


S 


NO   MORE   POETRY.*      ,  .  .    n?  a  U 


f)0&^^^^>~   "TAEAR  Charles  !  whilst  yet  thou  wert  a  babe, 


ween 


tm 


M 

unce 


W)v 


Z^rf-, 


!?UjCfjc-d.  /<i9 


That  Genius  plunged  thee  in  that  wizard  fount 

Hight  Castalie  :  and  (sureties  of,  thy  faith)  /<£*» 

That  Pity  and  Simplicity  stood  by,  "  -ft' 

And  promised  for  thee,  that  thou  shouldst  renounce 

The  world's  low  cares  and  lying  vanities, 

Steadfast  and  rooted  in  the  heavenly  Muse, 

And  wash'd  and  sanctified  to  Poesy. 

Yes — thouwert  plunged,  but  with  forgetful  hand 

Held,  as  by  Thetis  erst  her  warrior  son  : 

And  with  those  recreant  unbaptized  heels 

Thou'rt  flying  from  thy  bounden  ministi  :ries — 

So  sore  it  seems  and  burthensomFa  task 

To  weave  unwithering  flowers  !  But  take  thou  heed 

For  thou  art  vulnerable,  wild-eyed_boy, 

And  I  have  arrows  t  mystically  dipt, 


*  Printed  in  The  Annual  Anthology,  Bristol,  vol.  ii.  (1800). 
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Such  as  may  stop  thy  )speed.     Is  thy  Bums  dead? 

And  shall  he  die  unwept,  and  sink  to  jiarth 

"Without  the  meed  of  one  melodious  tear?" 

Thy  Bums,  and  Nature's  own  belovedjaard, 

Who  to 'the  "  Illustrious*  of  his  native  Land      '  "° 

So  properly  did  look  for  patronage." 

Ghost  of  Maecenas  !  hide  thy  blushing  face  ! 

They  snatch'd  him  from  the  sickle  and  the  plough — 

To  gauge  jle-firkins.  ^  s/_    a^. 


Oh  !  for  shame  return  ! 
On  a  bleak  jock,  midway  the  Aonian  mount,  ^"~  • 

There  stands  a  lone  and  melancholy  tree, 
Whose  aged  branches  to  the  midnight  blast 
Make  solemn  music  :  pluck  its  darkest  bough, 
Ere  yet  the  unwholesome  night-dew  be  exhaled, 
And  weeping  wreath  it  round  thy  Poet'sjomb. 
Then  in  the  outskirts,  where  pollutions  grow,      r  ^A^^^y  a  a 
Pick  the  rank  henbane  and  the  dusky  flowers  —  (/<l«ot^  Ax-*_«^ 
Of  night-shade,  or  its  red  and  tempting  fruit,  &°  S  l. 

These  with  stopped  nostril  and  glove-guarded  hand       C--I  yt. 
Knit  in  nice  intertexture,  so  to  twine, 
The  illustrious  brow  of  Scotch  Nobility  !  \m*/W/ 

1796.  00    SL  „  „ 

/£.  a~^  :  ^s-c .  s^f^J :  £}  3?S7~2F£SJ.,7j £ 

*  Verbatim  from  Burns'  Dedication  of  his  Poems  to  the 
Nobility  and  Gentry  of  the  Caledonian  Hunt. 
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TO   WILLIAM 


^      2/3 

WORDSWORTH. 


=    f  L- 


■t&-  st- 


COMPOSED   ON   THE   NIGHT   AFTER    HIS    RECITATION 
OF   A   POEM   ON   THE   GROWTH   OF   AN 
INDIVIDUAL    MIND.* 

^£f )  pRIEND  of  the  wise  !  andjeacher  of  the  good ! 
Into  my  heart  have  I  received  thatday  a 
More  than  historic,  that  prophetic_lay 
Wherein  (high  theme  by  thee  first  sung  aright) 
Of  the  foundations  and  the  building  up 
(a)fbf  ajffuman  Spirit  thou  hast  dared  to  tell 
What  may  be  told,  to  the  understanding  mind 
Revealable ;  and  what  within  the  mind 
By  vital  breathings  secret  as  the  soul  t 
Of  vernal  growth,  oft  quickens  in  the  heart 
Thoughts  all  too  deep  for  words  !— 


)      .  Theme  hard  as  high 

y  (3)  Of  smiles  spontaneous,  and  mysterious  _fears_ 

(Lf)  (The  first-born  they  of  Reason  and  twin-birth) 
Of  tides  obedient  to  external  force, 
k    *i      And  currents  self-determined,  as  might  seem, 
r*         T$)  *-*r  kv  some  inner  grower ;  -of  moments  awful, 
ActifLi^-  Now  in  thy  inner  life,  and  now  abroad, 

C     When  power  stream'd  from  thee,  and  thy  soul 
^P?/?1-       received  A 

*  The  Prelude,  commenced  in  the  beginning  of  1799  a: 
completed  in  May,  1805,  was  read  by  Wordsworth  to  Cole- 
ridge after  the  return  of  the  latter  from  Malta.     This  poem 
was  not  published  until  after  the  author's  death  in  1850. — Ed. 

t  Like  the  secret  soul — -i8iy\  ^/ 
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TO  WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH. 

The  light  reflected,  as  a  light  bestow'd —     "T, 
Of  fancies  fair,  and  milder  hours  of  youth,    ' 
Hyblean  murmurs  of  poetic  thought 
Industrious  in  its  joy,  in  vales  and  glens 
Native  or  outland,  lakes  and  famous  hills  ! 
Or  on  the  lonely  high-road,  when  the  stars 
Were  rising ;  or  by  secret  mountain-streams, 
The  guides  and  the  companions  of  thy  way  ! 
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Of  more  than  Fancy,  of  the  Social  Sense     ^Zft^ 

tstending  wide,  and  man  beloved  as  man, 
lere  France  in  all  her  towns  lay  vibrating 
ce  some  becalmed  bark*  beneath  the  burst 
Vt  Heaven's  immediate  thunder,  when  no  cloud 
Is  visible,  or  shadow  on  the  main.  ^  I  c? 
For  thou  wert  there,  thine  own  brows  garlanded, 
Amid  the  tremor  of  a  realm  aglow, 
Amid  a  mighty  nation  jubilant,,        \  (* 
When  from  the  general  heart  of  human  kind 
Hope  sprang  forth  like  a  full-born  Deity  !    <^n-^  aAsmX<?C  O 

Of  that  dear  Hope  afflicted  and  struck  dowr^*-^  o-j  '/r^/r 

So  summon'd  homeward^thenceforth  calm  and  sure     '?  / C    tts*} 
)  From  the  dread  watch-tower  of  man's  absolute jself,         S'l 
With  light  unwaning  on  her  eyes,  to  look 
Far  on — herself  a  glory  to  behold, 
The  Angel  of  the  vision  !  Then  (last  strain) 
Of  Duty,  chosen  laws  controlling  choice, 
Action  and  joy  ! — An  Orphic  song  indeed, 


Qr)   Z^, 
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*  Even  as  a  bark  becalm'd— te^S  L  **2*-J^f/^Tl?  ^Q 
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t?bc&.  £      A  song  divine  of  high  and  passionate  thoughts    . 
To  their  own  music  chanted  !    v*- 

"-  C  o  great  Bard ! 

Ere  yet  that  last  strain  dying  awed  the  air, 
^/a-ur^  With  steadfast  eye  I  view'd  thee  in  the  choir  • 

Of  ever-enduring  men.     The  truly  great 
Have  all  one  age,  and  from  one  visible  space 
Q\)  Shed  influence  !  They,  both  in  power  and  act, 
Are  permanent,  and  Time  is  not  with  them, 
u/tU-    S  L         Save  as  it  worketh  for  them,  they  _in  it. 
V^  Nor  less  a  sacred  roll,  than  those  of  old, 

And  to  be  placed,  as  they,  with  gradual  fame   • 
Among  the  archives  of  mankind,  thy  work 
y^ry^-0  ft        Makes  audible  a  linked  lay  of  Truth, 

Of  Truth  profound  a  sweet  continuous  lay,  -s**"^ 

Not  learnt,  but  native,  her  own  natural  notes  !  ' 

'"Ah  !  as  I  listened  with  a  heart  forlorn, 

The  pulses  of  my  being  beat  anew  : 

|  And  even  as  life  returns  upon  the  drown'd, 

(Life's  joy  rekindling  roused  a  throng  of  pains — ■ 

Keen  pangs  of  Loye,  awakening  as  a  babe 

Turbulent,  with  an  outcry  in  the  heart ; 

And  fears  self-will'd,  that  shunn'd  the  eye  of  hope 

And  hope  that  scarce  would  know  itself  from  fear: 

Sense  of  past  youth,  and  manhood  come  in  vain, 

And  genius  given,  and  knowledge  won  in  vain ; 

And  all  which  I  had  cull'd  in  wood-walks  wild, 

And  all  which  patient  toil  had  rear'd,  and  all, 

Commune  with  thee  had  open'd  out — but  flowers 

trew'd  on  my  corse,  and  borne  upon  my  bier, 
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n  the  same  coffin,  for  the  self-same  grave 


&j-~z<j-? 


,'     ^     Zigy  ^/^ 


&S1~    <a--*-t 
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c? 


JJear  B^all  it  be  to  every  human  heart;, 

nhJIwT  m<S? than  dearest '  me.  on  wl>om 
Obmf ort  f rom  thee,  and  utterance  of  thy  love 

fe^ &  such,  heights  and  depths  of  harmony, 
KStaS^  *  *"$ S '  "PHM"*;  that  its  might  ^ 
Aw^f*  !uelld  me-  tin  m?  thought!  became 
A  bodily  tumult ;  and  thy  faithful  hopes, 

Wer S   me;  d6ar  &?end  '  ^  me  unfelt ! 
Were  troublous  to  me,  almost  as  a  voice 
Bamihar  once,  and  more  than  musical : 
i  ™dfr  WOman's  voice  t0  one  oast  forth, 
AlZ   t     eT  Wlth  a  wori>-out  heart  forlorn 
Mid  strangers  pining  with  untended  wounds 

TtoZtl  to°  ^  th°u  know'8t-  °f  what  sadreari 
The  long  suppression  had  henumb'd  my  soul. 
Thar ,  even  as  hfe  returns  upon  the  drown'd, 
Th^nnnsual  joy  awoke  a  throng  of  pains-TV^ 
S«en  pangs  of  love,  &c.  C^ 
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That  way  no  more  !  and  ill  beseems  it  me, 

Who  came  a  welcome^  in  herald's  guise,        >S  C 

Singing  of  glory,  and  futurity, 

To  wander  back  on  such  unhealthful  road, 

Plucking  the  poisons  of  self-harm  !    And  ill 

Such  intertwine  beseems  triumphal  wreaths 

-StreVd  before  thy  advancing  !  uA^-slJi^ 

\n~  Nor doi thou^7^\^,  /w^ 

'Sage  Bard  !  impair  the  memory  of  "ffiatTiour^"'         ^^-Q) 

Of  thy  communion  with  my  nobler  mind 

By  pity  or  grief,  already  felt  too  long  ! 

Nor  let  my  words  import  more  blame  than  needs. 

The  tumult  rose  and  ceased  :  for  peace  is  nigh 
1  Where  wisdom's  voice  has  found  a  listening  heart. 

Amid  the  howl  of  more  than  wintry  storms, 

The  halcyon  hears  the  voice  of  vernal  hours 

Already  on  the  wing. 

Eve  following  eve,  Cfo4s&r~t 

Dear  tranquil  time,  when  the  sweet  sense  of  Home    (    /^A- 

Is  sweetest !  moments  for  their  own  sake  hail'd   _^-      ^     yaL 

And  more  desired,  more  precious,  for  thy  song,  2-*  V 

In  silence  listening,  like  a  devout  child, 

My  soul  lay  passive,  by  thy  various  strain     —££j>^  ^1 

Driven  as  in  surges  now  beneath  the  stars, 

With  momentary  stars  of  my  own  birth,        X^A^  £ 

Fair  constellated  foamJ  still  darting  off 

Into  the  darkness ;  now  a  tranquil  sea, 

Outspread  and  bright,  yet  swelling  to  the  moon. 

And  when — O  Friend  !  my  comforter  a«d  guide  !   czo"-^    c/ 
Strong  in  thyself,  and  powerful  to  give  strength  ! — 
;£2-V-  2-9-3** 
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-*/  C  Thy  long  sustained  Song  finally  closed, 

'  And  thy  deep  voice  had  ceased — yet  thou  thyse 

Wert  still  before  my  eyes,  and  round  us  both 

C  y. That  happy  vision  of  beloved  faces — 

V  /  ~  Scarce  conscious,  and  yet  conscious  of  its  close 

I  sate,  my  being  blended  in  one  thought 
(Thought  was  it?  or  aspiration?  or  resolve?) 
•  c<         Absorb'd,;yet  hanging  still  upon  the  sound — 
And  when  I  rose,  I  found  myself  in  prayer. 

*■  '       K  CHRISTMAS   CAROL.* 

J  il  /fit  '"FHE  jjhepherds  went  their  hasty  way, 

*i*-~/yj?LA^s  o  o  And  found  the  lowly  stable-shed 

Where  the  Virgin-Mother  lay  : 
f  I 9  x  *  And  now  they  checked  their  eager  tread, 

For  to  the  Babe,  that  at  her  bosom  clung, 
^/i  (SJ.J  A  mother's  song  the  Virgin-Mother  sung. 


They  told  her  how  a  glorious  light, 
o~-  » "  Streaming  from  .a  heavenly  throng, 

Around  them  shone,  suspending  night ! 
fV\  jc  iH?  While  sweeter  than  a  mother's  song, 

Blest  Angels  heralded  the  Saviour's  birth, 
Glory  to,  God  on  high  !  and  Peace  on  Earth. 

in. 
She  listen'd  to  the  tale  divine, 
^i^^  loL-ct_  -^n(^  c^oser  stiN  tne  Babe  she  prestj 

fist^-a^-cL-  /  2  %.$-*.  Morning  Posti  December  25,  1799. 
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The  shepherds  went  their  hasty  way, 

And  found  the  lowly  stable-shed 
"Where  the  Virgin-Mother  lay  : 

And  now  they  checked  their  eager  tread, 
For  to  the  Babe,  that  at  her  bosom  clung, 
A  mother's  song  the  Virgin-Mother  sung. 

They  told  her  how  a  glorious  light, 

Streaming  from  a  heavenly  throng, 
Around  them  shone,  suspending  night, 
"While  sweeter  than  a  mother's  song 
Blest  angels  heralded  the  Saviour's  birth, 
Glory  to  God  on  high !   and  Peace  on  Earth. 

She  listened  to  the  tale  divine, 

And  closer  still  the  Babe  she  prest; 


I 
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I  sing  the  birth  was  born  to-night, 
The  Author  both  of  life  and  light : 

The  angels  so  did  sound  it; 
And  like  the  ravish'd  shepherds  said, 
Who  saw  the  light,  and  were  afraid, 

Yet  search'd,  and  true  they  found  it.  \ 

The  Son  of  God,  the  Eternal  King, 
That  did  us  all  salvation  bring, 

And  freed  the  soul  from  danger; 
He  whom  the  whole  world  could  not  take, 
The  Word,  which  heaven  and  earth  did  make, 

Was  now  laid  in  a  manger. 

The  Father's  wisdom  will'd  it  so, 
The  Son's  obedience  knew  no  No, 

Both  wills  were  one  in  stature : 


;  *(•*«- 


^      ^      t^.      <r?i-*-     £-*y~-o-r>*i.    acJc^Cl,     f    J 
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;  AND   FOUND  THE   LOWLY    STABLE-SHED. 


CHRISTMAS  POEMS. 


THE   SHEPHERDS   WENT   THEIR    HASTY    WAY. 


And  while  she  cried,  The  Babe  is  mine  ! 
The  milk  rushed  faster  to  her  breast ; 
Joy  rose  •within  her  like  a  summer's  morn  : 
Peace,  peace  on  earth !    the  Prince  of  Peace  is  born. 

Thou  Mother  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, 

Poor,  simple,  and  of  low  estate ! 
That  strife  should  vanish,  battle  cease, 

0  why  should  this  thy  soiil  elate  ? 


HAEPEE'S  MAGAZINE  :    CHEISTMAS  NUMBEE. 

Sweet  music's  loudest  note,  the  poet's  story — 
Didst  thou  ne'er  love  to  hear  of  fame  and  glory  ? 

And  is  not  war  a  youthful  king, 

A  stately  hero  clad  in  mail  ? 
Beneath  his  footsteps  laurels  spring  ; 
Him  earth's  majestic  monarchs  hail 
Their  friend,  their  playmate ;    and  his  hold  bright  eye 
Compels  the  maiden's  love-confessing  sigh. 

"  Tell  this  in  some  more  courtly  scene, 

To  maids  and  youths  in  robes  of  state ! 
I  am  a  woman  poor  and  mean, 
And  therefore  is  my  soul  elate. 
War  is  a  ruffian,  all  with  guilt  defiled, 
That  from  the  aged  father  tears  his  child. 

"  A  murderous  fiend,  by  fiends  adored, 

He  kills  the  sire  and  starves  the  son ; 
The  husband  kills,  and  from  her  board 
Steals  all  his  widow's  toil  had  won ; 
Plunders  God's  world  of  beauty;   rends  away 
All  safety  from  the  night,  all  comfort  from  the  day. 

"  Then  wisely  is  my  soul  elate 

That  strife  should  vanish,  battle  cease ; 
I'm  poor  and  of  a  low  estate, 

The  mother  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
Joy  rises  in  me  like  a  summer's  morn  : 
Peace,  peace  on  earth !   the  Prince  of  Peace  is  born." 


MEECY'S  APPEAL  TO  GOD  FOE  MAN. 

"Who  can  forget — never  to  be  forgot — 

The  time  that  all  the  world  in  slumber  lies, 

When,  like  the  stars,  the  singing  angels  shot 
To  earth,  and  Heav'n  awaked  all  his  eyes 
To  see  another  sun  at  midnight  rise 

On  earth  ?     Was  never  sight  of  pareil  fame  ; 

Eor  God  before,  man  like  Himself  did  frame, 
But  God  Himself  now  like  a  mortal  man  became. 

A  Child  He  was,  and  had  not  learnt  to  speak, 
That  with  His  word  the  world  before  did  make; 

His  mother's  arms  Him  bore,  He  was  so  weak, 

That  with  one  hand  the  vaults  of  heav'n  could  shake; 
See  how  small  room  my  infant  Lord  doth  take, 

Whom  all  the  world  is  not  enough  to  hold  ! 

Who  of  His  years  or  of  His  age  hath  told  ? 
Never  such  age  so  young,  never  a  child  so  old. 

And  yet  but  newly  He  was  infanted, 

And  yet  already  He  was  sought  to  die ; 
Yet  scarcely  born,  already  banished  ; 

Not  able  yet  to  go,  and  forc't  to  fly  ; 

But  scarcely  fled  away,  when,  by-and-by 
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And  while  she  cried,  the  Babe  is  mine  !       <^--t  '"*~ 
The  milk  rush'd  faster-  to  her  breast :      €  /  g  2.  f 
}y  rose  within  her,  like  a  summer's  morn  ; 
eace,  Peace  on  Earth  !  the  Prince  of  Peace  is 
born. 

IV. 

Thou  Mother  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
Poor,  simple,  and  of  low  estate  ! 


&!■ 


That  .strife  should  vanish,  .battle  cease,         ^  I  / 

O  why  should  this  thy  soul  elate  ? 

weet  music's  loudest  note,  the  poet's  story, —  tAf  '/ ^^/fi? 

>idst  thou  ne'er  love  to  hear  ofjame  and  glory  ?  p/  Q  / ' $ -L  /y1^ 

v. 
And  is  not  War  a  youthful  king,  /        , 

A  stately  hero  clad  in  mail  ?  #/  ^  /  s  L  >  S  x  s 

Beneath  hisTbotsteps  laurels  spring ; 

Him  Earth's  majestic  monarchs  hail  ,     . 

Tieirfriend,  their  playmate  !  and  his  bold  bright      '/  '/it-  /fij- 

eye 
impels  the  maiden's  love-confessing  sigh. 

VI. 

"  Tell  this  in  some  more  courtly  scene, 

To  maids  and  youths  in  robes  of  state  ! 
I  am  a  woman  poor  and  mean, 
And  therefore  is  my  soul  elate.         =    s  ■ 
Var  is  a  ruffian,  all  with  guilt  defiled,*  3^- 

["hat  from  the  agedjather  tears  his  child  !        p/  <Cys  ^  /  e  j.  <?- 


*"«m|.^  ruffian  thief  with  gore  defiled — 1799. 

/Sao 
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•  VI1" 

r***f  W"  "A  murderous  fiend,  ^"by  fiends  adored, 

S  s  s  u  i  »i9         He  kills  the  .sire  and  starves  thejon ; 
H  $l  iiT-i     The  husband  kills,  and  from  her  board 
vy  si-fixi      Steals  all  his  widow's  toil  had  won ; 

Plunders  God's  world  of  beauty  ;  rends  away 
tililln-vJ^   All  safety  from  the  night,  all  comfort  from  the^day 

VIII. 

"  Then  wisely  is  my  soul  elate, 
£  "g  il  11*.%-             That  |trife  should  vanish,  battle  cease  : 
I'm  poor  and  of  a  low  estate, 
The  Mother  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
Joy  rises  in  me,  like  a  summer's  mom  : 
■fifxi           Peaca.  Peace  on  Earth  !  the  Prince  of  Peace  i 
J"Z<m£>Xo^-  born."  

*  c~   >  8  °  «•  m<~~     Strange  prophecy  !  could  half  the  screams 
o**-*5^-* .  5*La  Of  half  the  men  that  since  have  died 

£S~££S/      To  reaaze  War's  kingly  dreams 
A*~*  *-'  ^"^"T^f^  Have  risen  at  once  in  one  vast  tide, 
i^T^A  2s--      The  choral  music  of  Heaven's  multitude 


s^ri? '  Z^JTs^-^  keen  o'erpower'd  and  lost  amid  the  uproar 
^z^TZ-ym  ■  S/         rude!] 

^A«*y.i^THE   VIRGIN'S   CRADLE-HYMN.f 

•^~       V*^3  [About    thirteen    years   ago    or    more,    travelling 

*ss>  *"  J~-^'  "through  the  middle  parts  of  Germany,  I  saw  a  little 

<-^~J/Tt«'*-  *•""    print  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  in  the  small  public-house 

<~J%C*J~<£!iy~     "TTThirf-— !799-  t  Courier,  August  30,  1811. 

_j   SU~ — -7  "si  ,80C 

Wh±J      X       3IX    J>  My?  »//J 

' —      ■  *,£*££■  ,..-..£«*| 
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of  a  Catholic  village  with  the  following  beautiful  Latin 
lines  under  it,  which  I  transcribed.  They  may  be 
easily  adapted  to  thft  air  of  the  famous  Sicilian  Hymn, 
Adeste  fidelcs,  lesti  triumphantes,  by  the  omission  of  a 
lewnottsj  4j^J$r£-»^BS* 


f 


"TJORMI,  Jesu  !  Mater  ridet^ 

rt Quse  tam  dulcem  somnum  videt, 

Dormi,  Jesu  !  blandule  ! 
Si  non  dormis,  Mater  plorat, 
Inter  fila  cantans  orat,        %^> 

Blande,  veni,  somnule. 

ENGLISH. 

Sleep,  sweet  babe  !  my  cares  beguiling  : 
Mother  sits  beside  thee  smiling ; 

Sleep,  my  darling,  tenderly  ! 
If  thou  sleep  not,  mother  mourneth 
Singing  as  her  wheel  she  turneth  : 

Come,  soft  slumber,  balmily  ! 


si- 
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TRANSLATION   OF  A   PASSAGE 
IN   ottfrietj's   metrical    paraphrase    of    the 

GOSPEL.* 

[This  paraphrase,  written  about  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne, is  by  no  means  deficient  in   occasional  pas- 
sages of  considerable  poetic  merit.     There  is  a  flow    ,        , 
and  a  tender  enthusiasm  in  the  following  lines_which  (  ^> 
even  in  the  translation  will  not,  I  flatter  myself,  fail  to    , 
interest  the  reader.    Ottfried  is  describing  the  circum-      _  j 

tr  *  Printed  in  Bingraphia  Literaria,  London,  18 17,  i.  204.  Zs      /T 
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stances  immediately  following  the  birth  of  our  Lordy 
Most  interesting  is  it  to  consider  the  effect  when  the 
feelings  are  wrought  above  the  rfetural  pitch  by  the 
belief  of  something  mysterious,  while  all  the  images 
are  purely  natural.  Then  it  is  that  religion  and  poetry 
strike  deepest.] 


CHE  gave  with  joy  her  virgin  breast ; 

She  hid  it  not,  she  bared  the  breast 
Which  suckled  that  divinest  babe  ! 
Blessed,  blessed  were  the  breasts 
Which  the  Saviour  infant  kiss'd ;  f  fl 
And  blesseckwas  the  mother      ^  "tjM2^2_£/v 
Who  wrapp  d  nis  limbs  in  swaddling  clothes, 
Singing  placed  him  on  her  lap, 
Hung  o'er  him  with  her  looks  of  love, 
And  soothed  him  with  a  lulling  motion. 
Blessed  !  for  she  shelter'd  him 
From  the  damp  and  chilling  air ; 
Blessed,  blessed  !  for  she  lay 
With  such  a  babe  in  one  blest  bed, 
Close  as  babes  and  mothers  lie  ! 
Blessed,  blessed  evermore, 
With  her  virgin  lips  she  kiss'd, 
With  her  arms,  and  to  her  breast, 
She  embraced  the  babe  divine, 
Her  babe  divine  the  virgin  mother  ! 
There  lives  not  on  this  ring  of  earth 
A  mortal  that  can  sing  her  praise. 
Mighty  mother,  virgin  pure, 
In  the  darkness  and  the  night 
For  us  she  bore  the  heavenly  Lord  ! 
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WRITTEN    IN   A   VOLUME   OF   POEMS    PRESENTED 

BY  MR  COLERIDGE  TO  DR  A. 

A    HIGHLY   RESPECTED    FRIEND,    THE   LOSS   OF   WHOSE 
SOCIETY   HE   DEEPLY   REGRETTED. 

To  meet,  to  know,  to  love — and  then  to  part, 
Is  the  sad  tale  of  many  a  human  heart. 
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(SJZL  O^K^  &^~-  <tf  f  1817  O^/<?0^ 
lA.    TO   TWO   SISTERS:      ,.  .     ;.   j^? 
A  wanderer's  farewell.*  /  / 

'"TO   know,  to  esteem,  to  love, — and  then  toT 

part-  \      {    ^ 

\  Makes  up  life's  tale  to  many  a  feeling  heart ;  '.   _J  . 

Alas  for  some  abiding-place  of  love,f 
O'er  which  my  spirit,  like  the  mother  dove,     p*rLt~ir. 
\  Might  brood  with  warming  wings  ! 

X  O  fair  !0  kind!       \  J~ 
Sisters  in  blood,  yet  each  with  each  intwined 
'More  close  by  sisterhood  of  heart  and  mind  !  % 
I  [Me  disinherited  in  form  and  face 
By  nature,  and  mishap  of  outward  grace  ; 
Who,  soul  and  body,  through  one  guiltless  fault 
Waste  daily  with  the  poison  of  sad  thought, 
Me  did  you  soothe,  when  solace  hoped  I  none  ! 
And  as  on  unthaw'd  ice  the  winter  sun, 
Though  stern  the  frost,  though  brief  the  genial  day, 
You  bless  my  heart  with  many  a  cheerful  ray  ; 
For  gratitude  suspends  the  heart's  despair, 
Reflecting  bright  though  cold  your  image  there. 

*  Printed  in  The  Courier,  December  10,  1807.     A  small       ~~T) 
portion  only  of  this  poem,  consisting  of  the  opening  and  con-     —Ls 
eluding  lines,    appeared   in   Sibylline  Leaves   headed    "  On 

Taking  Leave  of ." — Ed. 

t  O  for  some  dear  abiding-place  of  Love — 1817.    /  Sf2-    /83  V 
+  O  fair  as  kind, 

Were  but  one  sisterhood  with  you  combined 
(Your  very  image  they  in  shape  and  mind) — 11. 


&w~«  ~tc*^> 
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Nay  more  !  its  music  by  some  sweeter  strain 
Makes  us  live  o'er  our  happiest  hours  again, 
Hope  re-appearing  dim  in  memory's  guise — 
Even  thus  did  you  call  up  before  mine  eyes 
Two  dear,  dear  Sisters,  prized  all  price  above, 
Sisters,  like  you,  with  more  than  sisters'  love ; 
So  like  you  they,  and  so  in  you  were  seen 
Their  relative  statures,  tempers,  looks,  and  mien 
That  oft,  dear  ladies  !  you  have  been  to  me 
At  once  a  vision  and  reality. 
Sight  seem'd  a  sort  of  memory,  and  amaze 
Mingled  a  trouble  with  affection's  gaze. 

Oft  to  my  eager  soul  I  whisper  blame, 

A  Stranger  bid  it  feel  the  Stranger's  shame — 

My  eager  soul,  impatient  of  the  name, 

No  strangeness  owns,  no  Stranger's  form  descrie 

The  chidden  heart  spreads  trembling  on  the  eye 

First-seen  I  gazed,  as  I  would  look  you  thro' ! 

My  best-beloved  regain'd  their  youth  in  you, — 

And  still  I  ask,  though  now  familiar  grown, 

Are  you  for  their  sakes  dear,  or  for  your  own  ? 

O  doubly  dear  !  may  Quiet  with  you  dwell ! 
In  Grief  I  love  you,  yet  I  love  you  well ! 
Hope  long  is  dead  to  me  !  an  orphan's  tear 
Love  wept  despairing  o'er  his  nurse's  bier. 
Yet  still  she  flutters  o'er  her  grave's  green  slope 
For  Love's  despair  is  but  the  ghost  of  Hope  ! 

Sweet  Sisters  !  were  you  placed  around  one  hearth 
With  those,  your  other  selves  in  shape  and  worth,] 
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Far  rather  would  I  sit  in  solitude, 
Fond  recollections  all  my  fond  heart's  food,* 
And  dream  of  you,  sweet  Sisters  !  (ah  !  not  mine  ! ) 
And  only  dream  of  you  (ah  !  dream  and  pine  ! ) 
Than  boast  trie  presence  f  and  partake  the  pride, 
And  shine  in  the  eye,  of  all  the  world  beside. 


J^ 


FAREWELL  TO   LOVE.  J 

T7AREWELL,  sweet  Love  !  yet  blame  you  not 
my  truth ; 
More  fondly  ne'er  did  mother  eye  her  child 
Than  I  your  form  :  yours  were  my  hopes  of  youth, 
And  as  you  shaped  my  thoughts   I   sigh'd   or 
smiled. 

While  most  were  wooing  wealth,  or  gaily  swerving 

To  pleasure's  secret  haunts^and  some  apart 
Stood  strong  in  pride,  self-conscious  of  deserving,  ^fcCa-riD 

To  you  I  gave  my  whole  weak  wishing  heart. 

And  when  I  met  the  maid  that  realized 

Your  fair  creations,  and  had  won  her  kindness, 
Say^but  for  her  if  aught  on  earth  I  prized  !  >/  a^u*?. 

.  Your  dreams  alone  I  dreamt,  and  caught  your    ' 
blindness. 

*  The  forms  of  memory  all  my  mental  food — 1817. 
t  Than  have  the  presence — lb. 

*  Gentleman's    Magazine,    November,     18 15   ;     Literary 
Remains  ofS.  T.  C,  vol.  i.  p.  280.    g^i~r-o*-  ^^t*-*— ify    ^^l^C^-^i./ 
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O  grief ! — but  farewell,  Love  !  I  will  go  play  me 
}/ \fcbsL       With  thoughts  that  please  me  less  and  less  betray 
/  me. 

a*n^te£:/e33  /?■  ?*-    THE   BUTTERFLY.*      (jf ) 
Z  aZ*i/-*4         HTHE  butterfly  the  ancient  Grecians  made 


yfc^ 


/lus^+*  _  The  soul's  fair  emblemTand  its  only  name  t —  ' 

~Tyj0/)  A  But  of  the  soul/escaped  the  slavish  trade 

^^£-^Of  mortal  life  l-f-For  inthis  earthly  frame    *^>  iUi 

<-  (lure    ic    fin/a   rianf  ilo'c    1r\f  *vnn^V>    trtil      TYiiTr'ln   VilomP     ■ 


Ours  is  the  reptile's  lot*  much  toil,  much  blame^- 

Manifold  motions  making  little  speed, 

And  to  deform  and  kill  the  things  whereon  we  feed. 


yfc     MUTUAL   PASSION. 
^-  Altered  and  modernized  from  an  old  Poet.  % 

T    LOVE,  and  he  loves  me  again, 
Yet  dare  I  not  tell  who  : 

For  if  the  nymphs  should  know  my  swain, 
I  fear  they'd  love  him  too. 
Yet  while  my  joy's  unknown, 
Its  rosy  buds  are  but  half-blown  : 

What  no  one  with  me  shares,  seems  scarce  my  own. 


The 


*  Biographia  Literaria,  London,  1817,  vol.  i.  p.  82 
Amulet,  1833. 

t  Psyche  means  both  butterfly  and_soul.  A^r£.  **.  Clv»*~t 
%  Printed  in  The  Courier,  September  21,  181 1.  v*    **- 

^  t-w^  \^oc  -f~   <-~~-  °y*~  <**-}  J-    ^-2 
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MUTUAL  PASSION. 

I'll  tell,  that  ft  they  be  not  glad, 

They  yet  miy  envy  me  : 
But  then  if  I  glow  jealous  mad, 
And  of  them  pitied  be, 
'T would  veame  worse  than  scorn  ! 
And  yet  it  cannot  be  forborne,  ^t-^-jt-l-^j— £-    Si. 

Unless  my  heart  would  like  my  thoughts  be  torn. 

He  is,  if  they  can  find  him,  fair 
And  fresh,  and  fragrant  too  ; 
As  after  rain  the  summer  air, 
And  looks  as  lilies  do,  ^-eL^Le^r     s  *- 

That  are  this  morning  blown  ! 
Yet,  yet  I  doubt,  he  is  not  known, 
Yet,  yet  I  fear  to  have  him  fully  shown. 

But  he  hath  eyes  so  large,  and  bright, 

Which  none  can  see,  and  doubt 
That  Love  might  thence  his  torches  light 
Tho'  Hate  had  put  them  out ! 
But  then  to  raise  my  fears, 

His  voice what  maid  soever  hears 

Will  be  my  rival,  though  she  have  but  ears. 

I'll  tell  no  more  !  yet  I  love  him, 

And  he  loves  me  ;  yet  so, 
That  never  one  low  wish  did  dim 

Our  love's  pure  light,  I  know 

In  each  so  free  from  blame, 
That  both  of  us  would  gain  new  fame, 
If  love's  strong  fears  would  let  me  tell  his  name  ! 


^~  Jfk 
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d^c^^,   /s**j-*o 
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I 


5W-  9/L^rfa-  A    FRAGMENT   OF   A    SEXTON'S    TALE.* 

fl-rf*-  7  [The  Author  has  published  the  following  humble  frag- 

.  *2>        ment,  encouraged  by  the  decisive  recommendation  ol 

\T       '^^*     more  than  one  of  our  most  celebrated  living  Poets 

y^(i y?  *%J     The  language  was  intended  to  be  dramatic;  that  is 

suited  to  the  narrator ;  and  the  metre  corresponds  tc 

the  homeliness  of  the  diction.    It  is  therefore  presentee: 

as  the  fragment,  not  of  a  Poem,  but  of  a  commor 

Ballad-tale.     Whether  this  is  sufficient  to  justify  thi 

adoption  of  such  a  style,  in  any  metrical  compositior 

not  professedly  ludicrous,  the  Author  is  himself  ir 

some  doubt.     At  all  events,   it  is  not  presented  a*- 

poetry,   and    it    is    in    no   way  connected   with   thi1 

Author's   judgment   concerning   poetic   diction.      Iti!i 

merits,   if   any,   are   exclusively  psychological.     Thi 

/     ^  j_.m_  story  which  mustfbe?  supposed  toTiaveroen  narratet 

SL        in  the  first  and  second  parts  is  as  follows  : — 

Edward,  a  young  farmer,  meets  at  the  house  0 
Ellen  her  bosom-friend  Mary,  and  commences  ai 
acquaintance,  which  ends  in  a  mutual  attachment 
With  her  consent,  and  by  the  advice  of  their  commoi 
friend  Ellen,  he  announces  his  hopes  and  intention 
to  Mary's  mother,  a  widow-woman  bordering  on  he 
fortieth  year,  and  from  constant  health,  the  possessioi 

*  First  printed  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  number  of  The  Frien 
t  $-J  (Thursday,  September  21,  1809),  as  the  third  and  fourth  part 
of  a  tale  consisting  of  six.  "  The  two  last  parts,"  adds  tb 
author,  "  maybe  given  hereafter,  if  the  present  should  appee 
to  have  afforded  pleasure,  and  to  have  answered  the  purpos 
of  a  relief  and  amusement  to  my  readers." 


^ 
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if  a  competent  property,  and  from  having  had  no 
jither  children  but  Mary  and  another  daughter  (the 
ather  died  in  their  infancy),  retaining  for  the  greater 
;iart  her  personal  attractions  and  comeliness  of 
appearance;  but  a  woman  of  low  education  and 
violent  temper.  The  answer  which  she  at  once 
eturned  to  Edward's  application  was  remarkable — 
'Well,  Edward  !  you  are  a  handsome  young  fellow, 
ind  you  shall  have  my  daughter."  From  this  time 
'ill  their  wooing  passed  under  the  mother's  eyes  ;  and,  ^p^  „  a 
In  fine,  she  became  herself  enamoured  of  her  future 
3pn-in-law,  and  practised  every  art,  both  of  endear- 
ment and  of  calumny,  to  transfer  his  affections  from 
her  daughter  to  herself.  (The  outlines  of  the  Tale 
are  positivefacts,  and  of  no  very  distant  date,  though 
the  author  has  purposely  altered  the  names  and  the 
scene  of  action,  as  well  as  invented  the  characters  of 
the  parties  and  the  detail  of  the  incidents.)  Edward, 
however,  though  perplexed  by  her  strange  detractions 
from  her  daughter's  good  qualities,  yet  in  the  inno- 
cence of  his  own  heart  still  mistaking*  her  increasing  /yU^fyf/- 
fondness  for  motherly  affection;  she  at  length,  over-  x> 
come  by  her  miserable  passion,  after  much  abuse  of 
Mary's  temper  and  moral  tendencies,  exclaimed  with 
violent  emotion — "  O  Edward  !  indeed,  indeed,  she  is  / 

not  fit  for  you — she  has  not  a  heart  to  love  you  as  you 
deserve.  It  is  I  that  love  you  !  Marry  me,  Edward  ! 
and  I  will  this  very  day  settle  all  my  property  on 
you."  The  Lover's  eyes  were  now  opened ;  and  thus 
taken  by  surprise,  wnether  from  the  effect  of  the  horror 
which  he  felt,  acting  as  it  were  hysterically  on  his 
nervous  system,  or  that  at  the  first  moment  he  lost  the 
sense  of  thej  guilt  of  the  proposal  in  the  feeling  of  its  y[/V  j 
strangeness  and  absurdity,  he  flung  her  from  him  and  ,  . ...  In, 
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burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter.     Irritated  by  this  almc* 
to  frenzy,  the  woman  fell  on  her  knees,  and  in  a  lou 
voice  that  approached  to  a  scream,  she  prayed  for 
^curse  both  on  him  and  on  her  own  ,child.  „Mary  haf 
"penea  to  be  in  the  room  directly  above  them,  hear 
Edward's    laugh,     and    her  jnother's    blasphemot 
prayer,  and  fainted  away.     He,  hearing  the  fall,  ra  ( 
up  stairs,  and  taking  her  in  his  arms,  carried  her  o  I 
to  Ellen's  home;  and  after  some  fruitless  attempts  01 
her  part  toward  a  reconciliation  with  her^jnotber^sli  I 


was  married  to  him. — And  here  the  third  part 


C>(d*>4J 


,.fl 


ft- 


of  th 
Tale  begins. 

I  was  not  led  to  choose  this  stosy  from  any  part  I 

ality  to  tragic,  much  less  to  monstrous  events  (thougl 

■  *7fl  at  the  time  that  I   composed   the   verses,  somewhzl 

more  than  twelve  years  ago,*  I  was  less  averse  to  sue  I 

subjects  than  at  present),  but  from  finding  in  it  I 

striking  proof  of  the  possible  effect  on  the  imagination 

from  arydea,  violently  and  suddenly  impressed  on  il 

I    had    been    reading     Bryan     Edwards's    accourl 

ii   $"*•  j  •        of  the  effects  of  the  Oby  wjtchcraft  on  the  Negroes  il 

/  the  West   Indies,  and    Hearne's   deeply   interestinl 

^anecdotes  of  similar  workings  on  the  imagination  il 

The  Copper  Indians  (those  of  my_readers  who  have  I 

in  their  power  will  be  well  repaid  for  tne  trouble  c| 

referring  to  those  works  for  the  passages  alluded  to)  I 

and  I  conceived  the  design  of  showing  that  instance] 

of  this  kind  are  not  peculiar  to  savage  or  barbaroul 

tribes,  and  of  illustrating  the  mode  in  which  the  mini 

is  affected  in  these  cases,  and  the  progress  and  sympl 

toms  of  the   morbid    action    on    the  fancy    from  th| 

beginning. 


,e.  in  1797.— Ed.      A-  ^^^-y    <=»  J 


*  G,^£Z~~~k~-    T^^Aj   •.    [_%-  Li.<l  *>*■  I 
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The  Tale  is  supposed  to  be  narrated  by  an  old 
pexton,   in    a    country   church-yard,    to   a   traveller^ 
/hose  curiosity  had  been  awakened  by  the  appear-  .    / 

;.nce  of  three  graves,  close    by  each   other,  to   two       _^-j  $ ' 
•nly  of  which  there  were  grave-stones.     On  the  firsf 1+-   A^ 
If  these  was  the  name,  and  dates,  as  usual  :-  on  the 
econd,   no  name,  but  only  a  date,  and- the^words^. 
•The  Mercy  of  God  is  infinite."]    /C 

HTHE  grapes  upon  the  Vicar's  wall 

Were  ripe  as  ripe  could  be  ;* 
And  yellow  leaves  in  sun  and  wind 
Were  falling  from  the  tree. 

On  the  hedge-elms  in  the  narrow  lane 

Still  swung  the  spikes  of  corn  : 
Dear  Lord  !  it  seems  but  yesterday — 

Young  Edward's  marriage-morn. 

Up  through  that  wood  behind  the  church, 
There  leads  from  Edward's  door 

f 
r  or  nait  a  mile  or  more. 

And  from  their  house-door  by  that  track 

The  bride  and  bridegroom  went ;       -/  F 
Sweet  Mary,  though  she  was  not  gay,  j^e^z,^    ip- 

Seem'd  cheerful  and  content.  c^Le-  ct^^^t.  _r±_ 

*  As  they  could  be — 1809. 
VOL.  II.  R 
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But  when  they  to  the  church-yard  came, 
I've  heard  poor  Mary  say,  „ 
^     As  soon  as  she  stepp'd  into  the  sun, 


#^» 


Her  heartit  died  away. 

And  when  the  Vicar  join'd  their  hands, 
Her  limbs  did  creep  and  freeze ; 


But  when  they  pray  d,*  she  thought  she  saw 
Her  mother  on  ner  knees. 

And  o'er  the  church-path  they  return' d — 
I  saw  poor  Mary's  back, 
fXjLAy^  S  *-  Just  d&  sne  stepg^  beneath  the  boughs 

Into  the  mossy  track. 

Her  feet  upon  the  mossy  track 

The  married  maiden  set : 
That  moment — I  have  heard  her  say — 

She  wish'd  she  could  forget. 

J./SJ.S 

The  shade  o'er-flushM  her  limbs  with  heat — 
Then  came  a  chill  like  death  : 

And  when  the  merry  bells  rang  out, 
They  seem'a  to  stop  her  breath. 

Beneath  the  foulest  mother's  curse     . 
•  No  child  could  ever  thrive  : 

A  mother  is  a  mother  still, 
'  /?•"■?  The  holiest  thing  alive. 

*  But  when  he  pray'd — 1809. 
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So  five  months  pass'd  :  the  mother  still 

Would  never  heal  the  strife ; 
But  Edward  was  a  loving  man, 

And  Mary  a  fond  wife. 

"  My  sister  may  not  visit  us, 
My  mother  says  her  nay  : 

0  Edward  !  you  are  all  to  me, 

1  wish  for  your  sake  I  could  be 

More  lifesome  and  more  gay. 

I  I'm  dull  and  sad  !  indeed,  indeed 

I  know  I  have  no  reason  ! 
Perhaps  I  am  not  well  in  health, 

And  'tis  a  gloomy  season." 

'Twas  a  drizzly  time — no  ice,  no  snow  ! 

And  on  the  few  fine  days 
She  stirr'd  not  out,  lest  she  might  meet 

Her  mother  in  the  ways. 

But  Ellen,  spite  of  miry  ways 

And  weather  dark*  and  dreary,        0&z^i</t-    /= 
Trudged  every  day  to  Edward's  house, 

And  made  them  all  more  cheery.  c-£o  /     ^ 

Oh  !  Ellen  was  a  faithful  friend,         C//^3 

More  dear  than  any  sister  ! 
As  cheerful  too  as  singing  lark  ;  ^/^a^A^eT^ 

*  Dank — 1809. 
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And  she  ne'er  left  them  till  'twas  dark, 
And  then  they  always  miss'd  her. 

And  now  Ash-Wednesday  came — that  day 
But  few  to  church  repair  : 

For  on  that  day  you  know  we  read 
The  Commination  prayer. 

Our  late  old  Vicar,  a  kind  man, 
.  ?.  f  /  Once,  sir,  he  said  to  me, 

nce/  Jisr./        He  wish'd  that  service  was  clean  out 


F*  S/L 


Of  our  good  liturgy. 

The  mother  walk'd  into  the  church — 

To  Ellen's  seat  she  went : 
Though  Ellen  always  kept  her  church 

All  church-days  during  Lent. 

And  gentle  Ellen  welcomed  her 
With  courteous  looks  and  mild  : 

Thought  she,  "  What  if  her  heart  should  melt, 
And  all  be  reconciled  ! " 

The  day  was  scarcely  like  a  day — 
The  clouds  were  black  outright : 

And  many  a  night,  with  half  a  moon, 
I've  seen  the  church  more  light. 

The  wind  was  wild  ;  against  the  glass 
The  rain  did  beat  and  bicker ; 
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The  church-tower  swinging  *  over  head,         /*,  a^y*^*.  S  L. 
Your  scarce  could  hear  the  Vicar  !      r\*~-  c^-^c^Sr^r^j^ 

And  then  and  there  the  mother  knelt, 

And  audibly  she  cried — 
"  Oh  !  may  a  clinging  curse  consume 

This  woman  by  my  side  ! 

"  0  hear  me,  hear  me,  Lord  in  Heaven, 

Although  thou  take  my  life —  J**""" 


O  curse  this  woman,  at  whose  house 
Young  Edward  woo'd  his  wife. 


Aj-e-e-  JcJ-    /  P2-  £- 


By  night  and  day,  in  bed  and  bower, 

O  let  her  cursed  beJJ'  .'  j '  .  s  >-   /s  2.$/ 

So  having  pray'd,  steady  and  slow,  fp 

She  rose  up  from  her  knee, 
And  left  the  church,  nor  e'er  again 

The  church-door  enter'd  she. 

I  saw  poor  Ellen  kneeling  still,  J    F2 

So  pale,  I  guess'd  not  why  :  "~  '  S  2.  £  , 

When  she  stood  up,  there  plainly  was 
A  trouble  in  her  eye. 

And  when  the  prayers  were  done,  we  all 

Came  round  and  ask'd  her  why  : 
Giddy  she  seem'd,  and  sure  there  was         y  p 

A  trouble  in  her  eye. 


*  Swaying— (f8o9^-i8^}^-^^_ 


•»-^*-v-«--^_        """  /^l-^Z'«-^J 


1 
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But  ere  she  from  the  church-door  stepp'd 
She  smiled  and  told  us  why  : 

"  It  was  a  wicked  woman's  curse," 
Quoth  she,  "  and  what  care  I  ?" 

She  smiled,  and  smiled,  and  pass'd  it  off 
.  '  fcv   s  L  Ere  from  the  door  she  stept — 

But  all  agree  it  would  have  been 
j     "^     Much  better  had  she  wept. 

And  if  her  heart  was  not  at  ease, 
This  was  her  constant  cry — 

"  It  was  a  wicked  woman's  curse — 
God's  good,  and  what  care  I  ?" 

There  was  a  hurry  in  her  looks, 
Her  struggles  she  redoubled  : 

"  It  was  a  wicked  woman's  curse, 
And  why  should  I  be  troubled  ?" 

These  tears  will  come — I  dandled  her 
When  'twas  the  merest  fairy — 

Good  creature  !  and  she  hid  it  all : 
She  told  it  not  to  Mary. 

But  Mary  heard  the  tale  :  her  arms 

Round  Ellen's  neck  she  threw ; 
"  O  Ellen,  Ellen,  she  cursed  me, 
A<ki  /-~  And  now  she  hath*  cursed  you  ! " 

*  Has— 1809. 
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I  saw  young  Edward  by  himself 

Stalk  fast  adown  the  lee, 
He  snatch'd  a  stick  from  every  fence, 

A  twig  from  every  tree. 

He  snapp'd  them  still  with  hand  or  knee, 

And  then  away  they  flew ! 
As  if  with  his  uneasy  limbs 

He  knew  not  what  to  do  ! 


You  see,  good  sir !  that  single  hill  ? 
His  farm  lies  underneath  : 


#U*   7*//**-^ 


n 


He  heard  it  there,  he  heard  it  all,        /  /^ 

And  only  gnash'd  his  teeth. 

Now  Ellen  was  a  darling  love 

In  all  his  joys  and  cares  : 
And  Ellen's  name  and  Mary's  name 
Fastlink'd  they  both  together  came,      >^r-<y/i*£~^  /■ 

Whene'er  he  said  his  prayers. 

And  in  the  moment  of  his  prayers 

He  loved  them  both  alike  : 
Yea,  both  sweet  names  with  one  sweet  joy 

Upon  his  heart  did  strike  ! 

He  reach'd  his  home,  and  by  his  looks 

They  saw  his  inward  strife  : 
And  they  clung  round  him  with  their  arms, 

Both  Ellen  and  his  wife. 
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And  Mary  could  not  check  her  tears, 
So  on  his  breast  she  bow'd ; 

Then  frenzy  melted  into  grief, 
And  Edward  wept  aloud. 


^C 


F* 


Dear  Ellen  did  not  weep  at  all, 
But  closelier  did  she  cling, 

And  turn'd  her  face  and  look'd  as  if 
She  saw  some  frightful  thing. 


,/f 


PART   IV. 

HTO  see  a  man  tread  over  graves 

I  hold  it  no  good  mark  • 
Tis  wicked  in  the  sun  and  moon, 
And  bad  luck  in  the  dark  ! 

You  see  that  grave  ?  The  Lord  he  gives, 

The  Lord  he  takes  awayj_     /  fr"c~ 
0  Sir  !  the  child  of  my  old  age 

Lies  there  as  cold  as  clay. 

a  J 

Except  that  grave,  you  scarce  see  one 

That  was  not  dug  by  me ; 
I'd  rather  dance  upon  'em  all 

Than  tread  upon  these  three  ! 


"Ay,  Sexton  !  'tis  a  touching  tale." 
You,  sir  !  are  but  a  lad ; 
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This  month  I'm  in  my  seventieth  year, 
And  still  it  makes  me  sad. 

And  Mary's  sister  told  it  me, 

For  three  good  hours  and  more ; 
Though  I  had  heard  it,  in  the  main, 

From  Edward's  self  before. 


.. 


Well !  it  pass'd  offUhe  gentle  Ellen  —/    F 

Did  well  nigh  dote  on  Mary  ;         -/ F 

And  she  went  oftener  than  before, 

And  Mary  loved  her  more  and  more  : 
She  managed  all  the  dairy. 

To  market  she  on  market-days,         9±-r^-^^t^  f~ 

To  church  on  Sundays  came ; 
All  seem'd  the  samej_  all  seem'd  so,  sir  !      — //" ' 

But  all  was  not  the  same_j_       0/  /^~' 


_.--> 


Had  Ellen  lost  her  mirth  ?  Oh  !  no  !         O    *—>  /    f~* 

But  she  was  seldom  cheerful ;        aJ  f* 
And  Edward  lbok'd  as  if  he  thought 

That  Ellen's  mirth  was  fearful. 

When  by  herself,  she  to  herself 

Must  sing  some  merry  rhyme  ;         A^K^^n^e^  s<-     — /-j 
She  could  not  now  be  glad  for  hours,  '/' 

Yet  silent  all  the  time. 

And  when  she  soothed  her  friend,  through  all 
Her  soothing  words  'twas  plain 


ft 


F 


o 
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She  had  a  sore  grief  of  her  own, 
A  haunting  in  her  brain. 

if  <■/ 

And  oft  she  said,  I'm  not  grown  thin  ! 

And  then  her  wrist  she  spann'd ; 
And  once  when  Mary  was  down-cast, 

She  took  her  by  the  hand, 
And  gazed  upon  her,  and  at  first 

She  gently  press'd  her  hand ; 

Then  harder,  till  her  grasp  at  length 
„  Did  gripe  like  a  convulsion  ! 

l   Ss  "  Alas  !"  said  she,  "  we  ne'er  can  be 

1  Made  happy  by  compulsion  ! " 

And  once  her  both  arms  suddenly 
Round  Mary's  neck  she  flung, 

And  her  heart  panted,  and  she  felt 
The  words  upon  her  tongue. 

She  felt  them  coming,  but  no  power  . 

Had  she  the  words  to  smother  ; 
And  with  a  kind  of  shriek  she  cried, 


"  Oh  Christ !  you're  like  your  mother  \"A  — -M 

I 


jrj         So  gentle  Ellen  now  no  more 
cJLzoAaI  SL  Could  make  this  sad  house  cheery ; 

"  And  Mary's  melancholy  ways 

Drove  Edward  wild  and  weary. 


Lingering  he  raised  his  latch  at  eve, 
Though  tired  in  heart  and  limb  : 
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He  loved  no  other  place,  and  yet 
Home  was  no  home  to  him. 

One  evening  he  took  up  a  book, 

And  nothing  in  it  read  ; 
Then  flung  it  down,  and  groaning  cried, 

"  O  !  Heaven  !  that  I  were  dead.^    .    •     //  F 


^> 


Mary  look'd  up  into  his  face, 

And  nothing  to  him  said ;  i- 

She  tried  to  smile,  and  on  his  arm  ^"p-         < 

Mournfully  lean'd  her  head. 

And  he  burst  into  tears,  and  fell 

Upon  his  knees  in  prayer  : 
"  Her  heart  is  brokeJ_  O  God  !  my  grief, 

It  is  too  great  to  bear  ! " 

'Twas  such  a  foggy  time  as  makes 

Old  sextons,  sir  !  like  me, 
Rest  on  their  spades  to  cough  ;  the  spring 

Was  late  uncommonly. 

And  then  the  hot  days,  all  at  once,  /f~^ 

They  came,  we  knew  not  how  : 
You  look'd  about  for  shade,  when  scarce 

A  leaf  was  on  a  bough. 

It  happen'd  then  Ctwas  in  the  bower,  — -/  /    -j 

A  furlong  up  the  wood^  — '/ 

Perhaps  you  know  the  place,  and  yet  -) 

I  scarce  know  how  you  shoulcL^)  .*t£^-u£t£.J  -     ' 
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No  path  leads  thither,  'tis  not  nigh 

To  any  pasture-plot ; 
But  cluster'd  near  the  chattering  brook, 
^s-yy^  f  Lone  hollies  rnark'd  the  spot.* 

Those  hollies  of  themselves  a  shape 

As  of  an  arbour  took, 
A  close,  round  arbour ;  and  it  stands 
25£.    /  Not  three  strides  from_a_brook.  t 

Within  this  arbour,  which  was  still 
With  scarlet  berries  hung, 
j  ^,  Were  these  three  friends,  one  Sunday  morn, 

/  '  Just  as  the  first  bell  rung.A 

.  'Tis  sweet  to  hear  a  brook,  'tis  sweet 

!    r  To  hear  the  Sabbath-bell,,^ 

'Tis  sweet  to  hear  them  both  at  once 
Deep  in  a  woody  dell. 

His  limbs  along  the  moss,  his  head 
Upon  a  mossy  heap, 
^  With  shut-up  senses,  Edward  lay  : 

-/  i  That  brook  e'en  on  a  working/day 

Might  chatter  one  to  sleep. 

And  he  had  pass'd  a  restless  night, 
And  was  not  well  in  health  ; 

*  Some  hollies  mark  the  spot. — 1809. 
t  From  the  brook. — 11. 


Cvrt- 
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The  women  sat  down  by  his  side, 
And  talk'd  as  'twere  by  stealth. 

"  The  Sun  peeps  through  the  close  thick  leaves, 

See,  dearest  Ellen  !  seej_    — /  f 
'Tis  in  the  leaves,  a  little  sun,        |   f     *~4    U^<U^  1    U.  fi_ 

No  bigger  than  your  ee  ;  /**r/f  2.V 

"  A  tiny  sun,  and  it  has  got  >    F 

A  perfect  glory  too  ; 
Ten  thousand  threads  and  hairs  of  light, 
Make  up  a  glory  gay  and  bright 

Round  that  small  orb  so  blue." 


And  then  they  argued  of  those  rays, 
What  colour  they  might  be  ;      ^r-^^  '^L~ 

Says  this,  "  They're  mostly  green  @  says  that, 
"  They're  amber-like  to  me." 

So  they  sat  chatting,  while  bad  thoughts 

Were  troubling  Edward's  rest ; 
But  soon  they  heard  his  hard  quick  pants, 

And  the  thumping  in  his  breast. 

"  A  mother  too  ! "  these  self-same  words 

Did  Edward  mutter  plain ; 
His  face  was  drawn  back  on  itself, 

With  horror  and  huge  pain. 

Both  groan'd  at  once,  for  both  knew  well 
What  thoughts  were  in  his  mind  ; 


F 
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-When  he  waked  up,  and  stared  like  one 
That  hath  been  just  struck  blind. 

<^fvs~i<-j&£  F    He  sat  upright ;  and  ere  the  dream 
Had  had  time  to  depart, 
"  O  God,  forgive  me  !"  (he  exclaim'd) 
"I  have  torn  out  her  heart." 

Then  Ellen  shriek'd,  and  forthwith  burst 

Into  ungentle  laughter ; 
And  Mary  shivefd,  where  she  sat, 

And  never  she  smiled  after. 

Tk"^""1*-  <,igi     .  /      Carmen  reliquum  in  futurum  tempus  relegatum. 
To-morrow  I  and  To-morrow  1  and  To-morrow  !■ 


£       THE    NIGHT-SCENE. 

A   DRAMATIC    FRAGMENT. 


A 


Xcqr3~~-        Q.ANDOVAL.    You  loved  the  daughter  of  Don 
o-<  s.^-  -  Manrique  ?  C7 

Earl  Henry.  Loved  ? 

Sandoval.     Did  you  not  say  you  woo'd  her  ? 

Earl  Henry.  Once  I  love 


Her  whom  I  dared  not  woo  ! 


Sandoval.  And  woo'd,  perchance 

One  whom  you  loved  not  ! 
•    Earl  Henry.  Oh  !  I  were  most  base, 

Not  loving  Oropeza.     True,  I  woo'd  her, 
Hoping  to  heal  a  deeper  wound ;  but  she 


1) 


>3W 


A-*^— -^A-y-  #■ 


0      I  *»  L9  -C<ru-C 


L? 


M^  &^.  ^Ay 


S  /V**-*'*' — ?u^-6v»7      2tu-     CP  u^c~*     _      S  /Cu4-**+S    ^£<- 


^h-c^r 


Sv^&J;  ^^>-^^^^^)-^^      X^j;  ftn^   /4r~£   £e*^ 
ed*L^  ZZZ/*^     ^zr^~~  ^^cJC'Z    tttL?   <£><** 
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I  swore,  and  with  an  inward  thought  that  seem'd 

'he  purpose  and  the  substance  of  my  being, 
:I  swore  to  her,  that  were  she  red  with  guilt, 
;I  would  exchange  my  unblench'd  state  with  hers. — 
priend  !  by  that  winding  passage,  to  that  bower 
I  now  will  go — all  objects  there  will  teach  me 
Unwavering  love,  and  singleness  of  heart. 
Go,  Sandoval !  I  am  prepared  to  meet  her — 
Say  nothing  of  me — I  myself  will  seek  her — 
■Nay,  leave  me,  friend  !  I  cannot  bear  the  torment 
And  keen  inquiry  of  that  scanning  eye. — 

[Earl  Henry  retires  into  the  wood.']      •SrZevf.f. 
Sandoval  [alone].      O   Henry  !    always   strivest     slk^j  'sf 
thou  to  be  great  5i-      1  1 

By  thine  own  act — yet  art  thou  never  great  )  j  iA  \ ' 

But  by  the  inspiration  of  great  passion. 
The  whirl-blast  comes,  the  desert-sands  rise  up 
fVnd  shape  themselves  :  from  earth  to  heaven  they 

stand, 
\ks  though  they  were  the  pillars  of  a  temple, 
(Built  by  Omnipotence  in  its  own  honour  ! 
;  But  the  blast  pauses,  and  their  shaping  spirit 
Is  fled  :  the  mighty  columns  were  but  sand, 
\nd  lazy  snakes  trail  o'er  the  level  ruins  ! 

TO  A  LADY.     <yc^6"^-e^^c^'^-/^S' 

WITH   FALCONER'S    "SHIPWRECK."     FoL0tn*r  jsjTs  £ 

i  j  A  H  !  not  by  Cam  or  Isis,  famous  streams. 

In  arched  groves,  the  youthful  poet's  choice  ; 


VOL.  11. 


-£zi-,2^<fc-,  /S^lf 


/?^?_Z~  ,?£,      ^S*-. 


^>>X^/i^ 
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Nor  while  half-listening,  'mid  delicious  dreams, 
To  harp  and  song  from  lady's  hand  and  voice ; 

Nor  yet  while  gazing  in  sublimer  mood 
On  cliff,  or  cataract,  in  Alpine  dell ; 

Nor  in  dim  cave  with  bladdery  sea-weed  strew'd, 
Framing  wild  fancies  to  the  ocean's  swell ; 

Our  sea-bard  sang  this  song  !  which  still  he  sings. 
And  sings  for  thee,  sweet  friend  !  Hark,  Pity, 
hark! 

Now  mounts,  now  totters  on  the  tempest's  wings, 
Now  groans,  and  shivers,  the  replunging  bark  ! 

"  Cling  to  the  shrouds  ! "  In  vain !  The  breaker 
roar — 

Death  shrieks  !  With  two  alone  of  all  his  cla 
Forlorn  the  poet  paced  the  Grecian  shore, 

No  classic  roamer,  but  a  shipwreck'd  man  ! 

Say  then,  what  Muse  inspired  these  genial  strains 
And  lit  his  spirit  to  so  bright  a  flame  ? 

The  elevating  thought  of  suffer'd  pains, 

Which  gentle  hearts  shall  mourn ;  but  chief, 
name 


Of  gratitude  !  remembrances  of  friend, 
Or  absent  or  no  more  !  shades  of  the  Past, 

Which  Love  makes  substance  !     Hence  to  thee 
send, 
O  dear  as  long  as  life  and  memory  last ! 
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I  send  with  deep  regards  of  heart  and  head, 

Sweet  maid,  for  friendship  form'd  !  this  work  to 
thee : 
And  thou,  the  while  thou  canst  not  choose  but  shed 

A  tear  for  Falconer,  wilt  remember  me.  TU/k    o    c  st- 

—  y        ht^z 

»_    THE  VISIONARY   HOPE.      ^  ^^j/^ff 

CAD  lot,  to  have  no  hope  !  Though  lowly  kneeling    £*=  SL    XS 

He  fain  would  frame  a  prayer  within  his  breast, 
Would  fam_entreat  for  some  sweet  breath  of  healing,       «■     *  u 
That  his  sick  body  might  have  ease  and  rest ; 
He  strove  in  vain  !  the  dull  sighs  from  his  chest 
Against  his  will  the  stifling  load  revealing, 
Though  Nature  forced ;  though  like  some  captive 

guest, 
Some  royal  prisoner  at  his  conqueror's  feast,     Cn^-^n  a-*te*eZZ} 

An  alien's' restless  mood  but  half  concealing, 

The  sternness  on  his  gentle  brow  confess'd,        e 
Sickness  within  and  miserable  feeling  :       ^ 
Though  obscure  pangs  made  curses  of  his  dreams, 
And  dreaded  sleep,  each  night  repell'd  m  vain, 
Each  night  was  scattered  by  its  own  loud  screams  : 
Yet  never  could  his  heart  command,  though  fain, 

One  deep  full  wish  to  be  no  more  in  pain=____ -o/^^-Xmz.  ^ 

That  Hop_e,  which  was  his  inward  bliss  and  boast,        -=■  sZ 
Which  waned  and  died,  yet  ever  near  him  stood, 
Though  changed  in   nature,   wander  where   he 

WOUld £v-v»-  '  *c    f  l. 

For  Love's  despair  is  but  Hope's  pining  ghost ! 
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For  this  one  hope  he  makes  his  hourly  moan, 
t^aM-  s  u  He  wishes  and  can  wish  for  this  alone  ! 

lil-tn         Pierced,  as  with  light  from  Heaven,  before  its  gleams 
(So  the  love-stricken  visionary  deems) 
Disease  would  vanish,  like  a  summer  shower, 
Whose   dews   fling   sunshine  from  the   noon-tide 

bower ! 
Or  let  it  stay  !  yet  this  one  Hope  should  give 
Such  strength  that  he  would  bless  his  pains  and  live. 

J^.  &**,*>/,, f?     THE   HAPPY   HUSBAND. 

/SX8  Z  Z°j-  A   FRAGMENT. 

(~)FT,  oft  methinks,  the  while  with  thee, 
I  breathe,  as  from  the  heart,  thy  dear 
And  dedicated  name,  I  hear 

A  promise  and  a  mystery, 

A  pledge  of  more  than  passing  life, 
Yea,  in  that  very  name  of  Wife  ! 

a/^/'l/^f       A  pulse  of  lovethat  ne'er  can  sleep  ! 
/  A  feeling  that  upbraids  the  heart 

With  happiness  beyond  desert, 
That  gladness  half  requests  to  weep  ! 

Nor  bless  I  not  the  keener  sense 

And  unalarming  turbulence 

-t(-*^f  d  ~G++<i   Of  transient  joys,  that  ask  no  sting 
[L  -  l^t"  (wvi"     From  jealous  fears,  or  coy  denying ; 
7J    *v*.    •-  C~>  -f-  But  born  beneath  Love's  brooding  wing, 


li^/irtii^r^  '^U^^b  test*-***  ^   V^/ty-*-*- 
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And  into  tenderness  soon  dying, 
Wheel  out  their  giddy  moment,  then 
Resign  the  soul  to  love  again ; —  <Zy  /  f  ■*-  f-^<~ 

A  more  precipitated  vein 

Of  notes,  that  eddy  in  the  flow 

Of  smoothest  song,  they  come,  they  go, 
iAnd  leave  their  sweeter  understrain 
L_  Its  own  sweet  self — a  love  ofthee         JL  /  f  *~*J 

That  seems,  yet  cannot  greater  be  ! 


!  V-  RECOLLECTIONS  OF   LOVE.      /^^i^-^A/fn 

XJ  OW  warm  this  woodland  wild  Recess  ! 

Love  surely  hath  been  breathing  here  ;      CD,/ x  ? 

And  this  sweet  bed  of  heath,  my  dear  ! 
Swells  up,  then  sinks  with  faint  caress, 

As  if  to  have  you  yet  more  near. 

11. 
Eight  springs  have  flown,  since  last  I  lay 

On  sea-ward  Quantock's  heathy  hills, 

Where  quiet  sounds  from  hidden  rills 
Float  here  and  there,  like  things  astray, 

And  high  o'er  head  the  sky-lark  shrills. 

in. 

No  voice  as  yet  had  made  the  air 
Be  music  with  your  name ;  yet  why 
That  asking  look  ?  that  yearning  sigb  ?  u      sl 
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That  sense  of  promise  every  where  ? 
Beloved  !  flew  your  spirit  by? 

IV. 

As  when  a  mother  doth  explore 
h.ir£f/JU»j/sze  >'-.  The  rose-mark  on  her  long-lost  child, 
(f  J      I  met,  I  loved  you,  maiden  mild  ! 
As  whom  I  long  had  loved  before — 
} I  /tijhlyh      So  deeply  had  I  been  beguiled. 

v. 
You  stood  before  me  like  a  thought, 
e  tfi-Ac  y  A  dream  remember'd  in  a  dream. 

But  when  those  meek  eyes  first  did  seem 
To  tell  me,  Love  within  you  wrought — 
O  Greta,  dear  domestic  stream  ! 

VI. 

Has  not,  since  then,  Love's  prompture  deep, 
/f*-f~f  Has  not  Love's  whisper  evermore. 

Been  ceaseless,  as  thy  gentle  roar  ? 
Sole  voice,  when  other  voices  sleep, 
0lyYr^ff\4  ,       Dear  undersong  in  Clamour's  hour. 
-    ,p£*i  A 

AN  ODE  TO  THE  RAIN^/J^ 

VL^t'    t^A-C-Cef     COMPOSED    BEFORE    DAYLIGHT,    ON    THE    MORNING    APPOINTED 


FOR  THE  DEPARTURE  OF  A  VERY  WORTHY,  BUT  NOT 
VERY  PLEASANT  VISITOR,  WHOM  IT  WAS  FEARED  THE 
RAIN    MIGHT    DETAIN. 

I. 


T   KNOW  it  is  dark ;  and  though  I  have  lain, 
Awake,  as  I  guess,  an  hour  or  twain, 
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I  have  not  once  open'd  the  lids  of  my  eyes, 
But  I  lie  in  the  dark,  as  a  blind  man  lies. 

0  Rain  !  that  I  lie  listening  to, 
You're  but  a  doleful  sound  at  best  : 

1  owe  you  little  thanks,  'tis  true, 
For  breaking  thus  my  needful  rest ! 
Yet  if,  as  soon  as  it  is  light, 

O  Rain  !  you  will  but  take  your  flight, 
I'll  neither  rail,  nor  malice  keep, 
Though  sick  and  sore  for  want  of  sleep. 
But  only  now,  for  this  one  day, 
Do  go,  dear  Rain  !  do  go  away  ! 

11. 
0  Rain  !  with  your  dull  two-fold  sound, 
The  clash  hard  by,  and  the  murmur  all  round  ! 
You  know,  if  you  know  aught,  that  we, 
Both  night  and  day,  but  ill  agree : 
For  days  and  months,  and  almost  years, 
Have  limp'd  on  through  this  vale  of  tears, 
Since  body  of  mine,  and  rainy  weather, 
Have  lived  on  easy  terms  together.     -^ 
Yet  if,  as  soon  as  it  is  light, 
0  Rain  !  you  will  but  take  your  flight, 
Though  you  should  come  again  to-morrow, 
And  bring  with  you  both  pain  and  sorrow ; 
Though  stomach  should  sicken  and  knees  should 

swell — 
I'll  nothing  speak  of  you  but  well. 
But  only  now  for  this  one  day, 
Do  go,  dear  Rain  !  do  go  away  ! 
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III. 
Dear  Rain  !  I  ne'er  refused  to  say 
You're  a  good  creature  in  your  way ; 
Nay,  I  could  write  a  book  myself, 
Would  fit  a  parson's  lower  shelf, 
Showing  how  very  good  you  are. — 
What  then  ?  sometimes  it  must  be  fair ! 
And  if  sometimes,  why  not  to-day  ? 
Do  go,  dear  Rain  !  do  go  away  ! 

IV. 

Dear  Rain  !  if  I've  been  cold  and  shy, 
Take  no  offence  !    I'll  tell  you  why. 
A  dear  old  Friend  e'en  now  is  here, 
And  with  him  came  my  sister  dear ; 
After  long  absence  now  first  met, 
Long  months  by  pain  and  grief  beset — 
We  three  dear  friends  !  in  truth,  we  groan 
Impatiently  to  be  alone. 
We  three,  you  mark  !  and  not  one  more  ! 
The  strong  wish  makes  my  spirit  sore. 
We  have  so  much  to  talk  about, 
So  many  sad  things  to  let  out ; 
So  many  tears  in  our  eye-comers, 
Sitting  like  little  Jacky  Homers — 
In  short,  as  soon  as  it  is  day, 
Do  go,  dear  Rain  !  do  go  away. 

v. 
And  this  I'll  swear  to  you,  dear  Rain  ! 
Whenever  you  shall  come  again, 
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3e  you  as  dull  as  e'er  you  could 

'And  by  the  bye  'tis  understood, 

You're  not  so  pleasant  as  you're  good), 

Yet,  knowing  well  your  worth  and  place, 

it'll  welcome  you  with  cheerful  face  ; 

And  though  you  stay'd  a  week  or  more, 

Were  ten  times  duller  than  before ; 

Yet  with  kind  heart,  and  right  good  will, 

I'll  sit  and  listen  to  you  still ; 

Nor  should  you  go  away,  dear  Rain  ! 

Uninvited  to  remain. 

But  only  now,  for  this  one  day, 

Do  go,  dear  Rain  !  do  go  away. 


&)  ELEGY,    S*>4  *4^:,/  2.7  f   ^^V-^ 

IMITATED    FROM   ONE   OF   AKENSIDE'S  BLANK-VERSE         Z.     /**  *- 

INSCRIPTIONS.  Jf-***^.  £ a. 

"^  EAR  the  lone  pile  with  ivy  overspread, 

Fast  by  the  nvyilet's  sleep-persuading  sound, 
Where  "  sleeps  the  moonlight  "   on  yon  verdant 
bed— 
O  humbly  press  that  consecrated  ground  ! 

For  there  does  Edmund  rest,  the  learned  swain  ! 

And  there  his  spirit  most  delights  to  rove  : 
Young  Edmund !  fam^d  for  each  harmonious  strain, 

And  the  sore  wounds  of  ill-requited  love. 
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Like  some  tall  tree  that  spreads  its  branches  wii 
And  loads  the  west-wind  with  its  soft  perfume, 

His  manhood  blossom'd  ;  till  the  faithless  pride 
Of  fair  Matilda  sank  him  to  the  tomb. 
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But  soon  did  righteous  Heaven  her  guilt  pursue  ! 

Where'er  with  wilder'd  step^she  wander'd  pale, 
Still  Edmund's  image  rose  to  blast  her  view, 

Still  Edmund's  voice  accused  her  in  each  gale. 

With  keen  regret,  and  conscious  guilt's'  alarms, 
Amid  the  pomp  of  affluence  she  pin£d ; 

Nor  all  that  lur£d  her  faith  from  Edmund's  arms, 
Could  lull  the  wakeful  horror  of  her  mind. 
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Go,  Traveller !  tell  the  tale  with  sorrow  fraught : 
Some  tearful  rnaid  perchance,  or  blooming  youth, 

May  hold  it  in  remembrance  ;  and  be  taught 
That  Riches  cannot  pay  for  Love  or  Truth. 

SEPARATION.  |^/ 

A   SWORDED  man  whose  trade  is  blood,  /& 

In  grief,  in  anger,  and  in  fear, 
Thro'  jungle,  swamp,  and  torrent  flood, 
I  seek  the  wealth  you  hold  so  dear  ! 


The  dazzling  charm  of  outward  form, 
The  power  of  gold,  the  pride  of  birth, 

Have  taken  Woman's  heart  by  storm — 
Usurp'd  the  place  of  inward  worth. 
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Is  not  true  Love  of  higher  price  f—/      J 

Than  outward  fbrm,  though-fair  to  see,  f~ 

Wealth's  glittering  fairy-dome  of  ice, 
Or  echo  of  proud  ancestry  ? — 

O  !  Asra,  Asra  !  couldst  thou  see 

Into  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 
There's  such  a  mine  of  Love  for  thee. 

As  almost  might  supply  desert ! 

(This  separation  is,  alas  ! 

Too  great  a  punishment  to  bear ; 
0  !  take  my  life,  or  let  me  pass 

That  life,  that  happy  life,  with  her  ! ) 


The  perils,  erst  with  steadfast  eye 

Encounter'd,  now  I  shrink  to  see — 
Oh  !  I  have  heart  enough  to  die — ■ 

Not  half  enough  to  part  from  Thee  ! 

EPITAPH  ON  AN  INFANT.  * 

T  TS  balmy  lips  the  jnfant  blest 

Relaxing  from  itsjaother's  breast, 
How  sweet  it  heaves  the  happy  sigh 
Of  innocent  satiety ! 

And  such  my  infant's  latest  sigh  !  J-    s  *■      '  f  a 

O  tell,  rude  stone  !  the  passer  by, 
That  here  the  pretty  babe  doth  lie, 
Death  sang  to  sleep  with  Lullaby. 
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W/iwy62jj     TELL'S     BIRTH-PLACE. 

X    r  ?'L  IMITATED  FROM  STOLBERG. 

jWT  ARK  this  holy  chapel  well ! 
=  Si.  t%%£  The  birthplace,  this,  of  William  Tell. 

Here,  where  stands  God's  altar  dread, 
Stood  his  parents'  marriage-bed. 


Here  first,  an  infant  to  her  breast, 
Him  his  loving  mother  prest ; 
s  A/  /« i  s-  And  kissjd  the  babe,  and  blessed  the  day, 

And  prayd  as  mothers  use  to  pray. 

in. 
"  Vouchsafe  him  health,  O  God  !  and  give 
^  ,8ii  The _child  thy  servant  still  to  live  !" 

But  God  had  destined  to  do  more 
Through  him,  than  through  an  armed  power. 

IV. 

God  gave  him  reverence  of  laws, 
Yet  stirring  blood  in  Freedom's  cause — 
A  spirit  to  his  rocks  akin, 
H    st  /  8xJ         The  eye  of  thejiawk,  and  the  fire  therein  ! 


To  Nature  and  to  Holy  Writ 

Alone  did  God  the  boy  commit : 

gxg  Where  flash'd  and  roared  the  torrent,  oft 

'  /  His  soul  found  wings,  and  soar'd  aloft ! 
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VI. 
The  straining  oar  and  chamois  chase 
Had  form'd  his  limbs  to  strength  and  grace  : 
On  wave  and  wind  the  boy  would  toss, 
Was  great,  nor  knew  how  great  he  was  ! 

VII. 

He  knew  not  that  his  chosen  hand, 
Made  strong  by  God,  his  native  land 
Would  rescue  from  the  shameful  yoke  r — 
Of  Slavery-jJCa&  which  he  broke  !        /£Z_ 


© 


HUMAN  LIF^  ;/^2^i~~./,4 


O)    ON   THE   DENIAL   OF   IMMORTALITY.  /f^fjf  3 

JA   FRAGMENT?/   u^f-^~   (9-L.   V/'f 

T  F  dead,  we  cease  to  be ;  if  total  gloom 

Swallow  up  life's  brief  flash  for  aye,  we  fare 
As  summer-gusts,  of  sudden  birth  and  doom, 

Whose  sound  and  motion  not  alone  declare, 
But  are  their  whole  of  being  !    If  the  breath    $  s^ztt    ' 
Be  Life  itself,  and  not  its  task  andjent,       T  rgC;yJ.s 
If  even  a  soul  like  Milton's  can  know  death  ; 

0  Man  !  thou  vessel  purposeless,  unmeant, 
Yet  drone-hive  strange  of  phantom  purposes,    I  1  i  *.  s~ 

Surplus  of  Nature's  dread  activity,  sv>~-a-£*--    •* 

Which,  as  she  gazed  on  some  nigh-finish'd  vase, 
Retreating  slow,  with  meditative  pausej  . 

She  form'd  with  restless  hands  unconsciously.  '    &■    '  % 
Blank  accident !  nothing's  anomaly  !  ' 
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If  rootless  thus,  thus  substanceless  thy  state, 
'sL/t  z  g.  Go,  weigh  thy  dreams,  and  be  thy  hopes,  thyjears, 
/ /-W  The  counter-weights ! — Thy  laughter  and  thy  tears 

'/      '        Mean  but  themselves,  each  fittest  to  create ^  r&^% 
And  to  repay  each  other !    Why  rejoices 
Thy  heart  with  hollow  joy  for  hollow  good  ? 
ka  r£_,jiv  Why -cowl  thy  face  beneath  the  mourner's  hood, 

Why  waste  thy  sighs,  and  thy  lamenting  voices, 

Image  of  image,  ghost  ofgjiostly  ^elf, 
That  such  a  thing  as  thou  feel'st  warm  or  cold?.  Is 
Yet  what  and  whence  thy  gain,  if  thou  withhold 

These  costless  shadows  of  thy  shadowy  self? 
Be  sad  !  be  glad  !  be  neither  !  seek,  or  shun  ! 
Cauv^y^        Thou  hast  no  reason  why  !    Thou  carfst  have  none ; 
iL  iSxi      Thy  being's  being  is  contradiction.  ^J", 

MOLES.  ^/\_      (^ 

— TTHEY  shrink  in,  as  Moles 

(Nature's  mute  monks,  live  mandrakes 

of  the  ground) 
Creep  back  from  Light — then  listen  for  its  sound ; — 
See  but  to  dread,  and  dread  they  know  not  why — 
The  natural  alien  of  their  negative  eye. 

SU:  Z*.a^~,/Z    THE  VISIT  OF  THE  GODS. 

/G2-8    Z  3  2  2.  ->.  IMITATED    FROM   SCHILLER. 

x^+.    c±,  Jy[EVER,  believe  me, 

ML.    rytii  c~*St*&\  Appear  the  Immortals, 

^.  St.    « y*-  <~         Never  alone : 
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■carce  had  I  welcomed  the  jorrow-beguiler,  ~  st- 

'icchus  !  but  in  came  boy  Cupid  the  smiler ;  -  -  s  c 

:.o !  Phoebus  the_gk>rious  descends  from  his 
I     throne ! 

'hey  advance,  they  float  in,  the  Olympians  all ! 
With  jiivinities  fills  my         -  J* 
Terrestrial  hall  !       =  ■*■*■ 

How  shall  I  yield  you 
Due  entertainment, 

Celestial  quire  ?         "  **• 
.ile  rather,  bright  guests  !  with  your  wings  of  up- 

buoyance 
Bear  aloft  to  your  homes,  to  your  banquets  of  joy- 

ance, 
That  the  roofs  of  Olympus  may  echo  my  lyre  ! 
lah  !  we  mount !  on  their  pinions  they  waft  up 
my  soul !    -  st- 

O  give  me  thejiectar  !  *-  *c 
~  i  <*»/~      O  fill  me  the  bowl !  =  s  * 


Give  him  the  nectar  !      -si- 
Pour  out  for  the  _poet,    =   s  l. 
Hebe  !  pour  free  !. 
Quicken  his  eyes  with  celestial  dew, 
fhat  Styx  the  detested  no  more  he  may  view, 
\nd  like  one  of  us  Gods  may  conceit  him  to  be  ! 
Thanks,  Hebe  !  I  quaff  it !  Io  Paean,  I  cry  ! 

The  wine  of  the  Immortals  -=  s  l 

Forbids  me  to  die  ! 


i!if 
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THE  PANG    MORE    SHARP    THAN    AL 

*(Jt^/^v*^^/S'3^/-p  5/ AN  ALLEGORY. 
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"LJ  E  too  has  flitted  from  his  secret  nest, 

Hope's  last  and  dearest  ahild  without  a 
name  ! —  j 

Has  flitted  from  me,  like  the  warmthless  flame, 
That  makes  false  promise  of  a  place  of  rest 
To  the  tired  Pilgrim's  still  believing  mind ; — 
Or  like  some  Elfin  Knight  in  kingly  court, 
Who  having  won  all  guerdons  in  his  sport, 
Glides  out  of  view,  and  whither  none  can  find  ! 


W 
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Yes  !  he  hath  flitted  from  me — with  what  aim, 
Or  why,  I  know  not !  'Twas  a  home  of  bliss, 
And  ^ie  was  innocent,  as  the  pretty  shame 
Of  babe,  that  tempts  and  shuns  the  menaced  kiss, 
From  its  twy-cluster'd  hiding  place  of  snow  ! 
Pure  as  the  babe,  I  ween,  and  all  aglow 
As  the  dear  hopes,  that  swell  the  mother's  breast — 
Her  eyes  down  gazing  o'er  her  clasped  charge ; — 
Yet  gay  as  that  twice  happy  father's  kiss, 
That  well  might  glance  aside,  yet  never  miss, 
Where  the  sweet  mark  emboss'd  so  sweet  a  targe — 
Twice  wretched  he  who  hath  been  doubly  blest ! 


Like  a  loose  blossom  on  a  gusty  night 
He  flitted  from  me — and  has  left  behind 
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As  if  to  them  his  faith  he  ne'er  did  plight) 

3f  either  sex  and  answerable  mind 

Two  playmates,  twin-births  of  his  foster-dame  :— 

The  one  a  steady  lad  (Esteem  he  hight) 

And  Kindness  is  the  gentler  sister's  name. 

Dim  likeness  now,  though  fair  she  be  and  good, 

Df  that  bright  X°y  who  hath  us  all  forsook  ; — 

But  in  his  full-eyed  aspect  when  she  stood, 

\nd  while  her  face  reflected  every  look, 

fold  in  reflection  kindled — she  became 

3o  likeAim,  that  almost  she  seem'd  the  same  ! 

IV\ 
Ah !  he  is  gone,  and  yet  will. not  depart ! — 

[s  with  me  still,  yet  I  from^him  exiled  ! 

For  still  there  lives  within  my  secret!  heart 

The  magic  image  of  the  magic  Child, 

Which  there  he  made  up-grow  by  his  strong  art,  '' 

As  in  that  crystal*  orb — wise  Merlin's  feat, — 

The  wondrous  "  World  of  Glass,"  wherein  inisled 

All  long"d  for  things  their  beings  did  repeat ; — ' 

And  there  We  left  it,  like  a  Sylph  beguiled, 

To  live  ana  yearn  and  languish  incomplete  ! 

v. 
Can  wit  of  man  a  heavier  grief  reveal  ? 
Can  sharper  pang  from  hate  or  scorn  arise  ?- 
Ves  !  one  more  sharp  there  is  that  deeper  lies, 
Which  fond  Esteem  but  mocks  when  he  would 
heal. 
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(As  if  to  them  his  faith  he  ne'er  did  plight) 

Of  either  sex  and  answerable  mind 

Two  playmates,  twin-births  of  his  foster-dame  : — 

The  one  a  steady  lad  (Esteem  he  hight) 

And  Kindness  is  the  gentler  sister's  name. 

Dim  likeness  now,  though  fair  she  be  and  good, 

Of  that  brighttfoy  who  hath  us  all  forsook ; — 

But  in  his  full-eyed  aspect  when  she  stood, 

And  while  her  face  reflected  every  look, 

And  in  reflection  kindled — she  became 

So  likeAim,  that  almost  she  seem'd  the  same  ! 

IV. 

Ah  !  he  is  gone,  and  yet  will. not  depart ! — 
Is  with  me  still,  yet  I  from^im  exiled  ! 
For  still  there  lives  within  my  secret  heart 
The  magic  image  of  the  magic  Child, 
Which  there  Ke  made  up-grow  by  his  strong  art, 
As  in  that  crystal*  orb — wise  Merlin's  feat, — 
The  wondrous  "  World  of  Glass,"  wherein  inisled 
All  long*d  for  things  their  beings  did  repeat; — / 
And  there  ]»e  left  it,  like  a  Sylph  beguiled, 
To  live  and  yearn  and  languish  incomplete  ! 

v. 
Can  wit  of  man  a  heavier  grief  reveal  ? 
Can  sharper  pang  from  hate  or  scorn  arise  ? — 
Yes  !  one  more  sharp  there  is  that  deeper  lies, 
Which  fond  Esteem  but  mocks  when  he  would 
heal. 

*  Faerie  Queene,  a.  in.  c.  2,  s.  19. 
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Yet  neither  scorn  nor  hate  did  it  devise, 

But  sad  compassion  and  atoning  zeal ! 

One  pang  more  blighting-keen  than  hope  betray'd  ! 

And  this  it  is  my  woeful  hap  to  feel, 

AVhen,  at  her  Brother's  hest,  the  twin-born  Maid 

With  face  averted  and  unsteady  eyes, 

Her  truant  playmate's  faded  robe  puts  on ; 

And  inly  shrinking  from  her  own  disguise 

Enacts  the  faery  Boy  that's  lost  and  gone. 

O  worse  than  all !  O  pang  all  pangs  above 

Is  Kindness  counterfeiting  absent  Love  ! 


KUBLA  KHAN  :    OR,   A   VISION   IN   A 
DREAM. 

[OF   THE    FRAGMENT  OF    KUBLA   KHAN. 

The   following   Fragment  is  here  published   at  the1 
request  of  a  poet  of  great  and  deserved  celebrity,  anc. 
\    as  far  as  the  Author's  own  opinions  are  concerned 
rather  as  a  psychological  curiosity  than  on  the  grounc 
_of  any  supposed  poetic  merits. 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  1797,  the  Author,  thenii 
ill  health,  had  retired  to  a  lonely  farm-house  betweei 
Porlock  and  Linton,  on  the  Exmoor  confines  c 
Somerset  and  Devonshire.  In  consequence  of  a  sligh 
indisposition,  an  anodyne  had  been  prescribed,  fror 
the  effects  of  which  he  fell  asleep  in  his  chair  at  thj 
moment  that  he  was  reading  the  following  sentence,  C 
words  of  the  same  substance,  in  "  Purchas's  Pilgrifr 
age  :"  "  Here  the  Khan  Kubla  commanded  a  palac 
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to  be  built,  and  a  stately  garden  thereunto.    And  thus 
ten  miles  of  fertile  ground  were  inclosed  with  a  wall."* 
The  Author  continued  for  about  three  hours  in  a  pro- 
found sleep,  at  least  of  the  external  senses,  during 
which  time  he  has  the  most  vivid  confidence,  that  he 
could  not  have  composed  less  than  from  two  to  three 
hundred  lines  ;  if  that  indeed  can  be  called  composi- 
tion in  which  all  the  images  rose  up  before  him  as       _  tf'6 
things,  with  a  parallel  production  of   the  correspon-       "C-*-*-  /fij 
dent  expressions,  without  any  sensation  or  conscious- 
ness of  effort.     On  awaking  he  appeared  to  himself  to 
have  a  distinct  recollection  of  the  whole,  and  taking 
his  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  instantly  and  eagerly  wrote 
down  the  lines   that   are   here   preserved.      At   this 
moment  he  was  unfortunately  called  out  by  a  person 
on  business  from  Porlock,  and  detained  by  him  above 
an  hour,  and  on  his  return  to  his  room,  found,  to  his 
,  no  small  surprise  and  mortification,  that  though  he 
still  retained  some  vague  and  dim  recollection  of  the 
general  purport  f  of  the  vision,  yet,  with  the  exception    ft-uA^i^i^ 
of  some  eight  or  ten  scattered  lines  and  images,  all     A^t^A^ru^1 
the  rest  had  passed  away  like  the  images  on  the  sur-      r  ,   JL%£ 
face  of  a  stream  into  which  a  stone  has^  been  cast,     (I    )    A^aLeL^  c 
but,  alas  !  without  the  after  restoration  of  the  latter.^.     T~         /  S 2-g 
Yet  from  the  still  surviving  recollections  in  his  mind, 

1  *  The  exact  words  are  these: — "In  Xamdu  did  Cublai 
;Can  build  a  stately  Palace,  encompassing  sixteene  miles  of 
plaine  ground  with  a  wall,  wherein  are  fertile  Meddowes, 
pleasant  Springs,  delightfull  Streames,  and  all  sorts  of  beasts 
:of  chase  and  game,  and  in  the  middest  thereof  a  sumptuous 
jhouse  of  pleasure." — Purchas  his  Pilgrimage  :  Lond.  fol. 
1626,  Bk.  4.  chap.  13,  p.  418. — Eo. 

t  Purpose-i8i6.  /  g>,  f  ^S%M^     yj   J> ^_J 
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the  Author  has  frequently  purposed  to  finish  for  him 

^      self  what  had  been  originally,  as  it  were,  given  to  hi] 

LfJ    I      £>,  /    Avptoi/*  olSlov  acrco  :  but  the  to-morrow  is  yet  to  come 

z  f  3.9      As  a  contrast  to  this  vision,  I  have  annexed  aJVag- 

ment  of  a  very   different  character,  describing  with 


equal  fidelity  the  dream  of  pain  and  disease.] 


■  n  £  ■ 


T N  Xanadu  did  Kubla  Khan    tS.,£  ./?iS- 
A  stately  pleasure-dome  decree  : 
ffi # Where  AJgk  the  sacred  river,  ran 
Through  caverns  measureless  to  man 

Down  to  a  sunless  sea. 
So  twice  five  miles  of  fertile  ground 
»  With  walls  and  towers  were  girdled  round  : 
/uzaj^  1  j,  (,   i^V/And  there  were  t  gardens  bright  with  sinuous  rills 
/8J~,gug  Where  blossorn/d  many  an  incense-bearing  tree 
And  here  were  forests  ancient  as  the  hills, 
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Enfolding  %  sunny  spots  of  greenery. 

But  ohJ_  that  deep  romantic  chasm  which  slanted 
Down  the  green  hill  athwart  a  cedam  cover  ! 
A  savage  place  !  as  holy  and  enchanted 
As  e'er  beneath  a  waning  moon  was  haunted 
By  woman  wailing  for  her  demon-lover  ! 
And  from  this  chasm,  with  ceaseless  turmoil  seeth- 
ing, 

As  if  this  earth  in  fast  thick  pants  were  breathing, 
A  mighty  fountain  momently  was  forced  :     , ,    A*- 

*  Sa/tcpov-,816.  k  if  r  CJ     ■'■^fZZl/^  2 
t  And  here  were,  &c. — 1816.  +  And  folding — ib.- 
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And  all  should  cry,  Beware  !  Beware  ! 

His  flashing  eyes,  his  floating  hair  ! 

Weave  a  circle  round  him  thrice,  , 

And  close  your  eyes  with  holy  dread,    I  /$?£       /sz 

For  he  on  honey-dew  hath  fed,      c^~^~^  v~s(r*~- 

sO^asrxJc*  ,9-,  6  And  drunk*  the  milk  of  Paradise.      <     , 

/  e z.%  ]  a        —^  W°^1  I  "VL,  I 

ArUuru~f<uM*^f^-~-      THE  PAINS  OF  SLEEP.  (O /%-.) 

/^7<5  /"  a  ^"pRE  on  my  bed  my  limbs  I  lay, 

V.J  /  It  hath  not  been  my  use  to  pray 

With  moving  lips  or  bended  knees  ; 
But  silently,  by  slow  degrees, 
My  spirit  I  to  Love  compose, 
IT  /  *7  6  /  SzS      In  humble  trust  mine  eye-lids  close, 

With  reverential  resignation, 
ZxJuxuesu^Lct  I  No  wish  conceived,  no  thought  exprest, 
rhf.    .      fp£.    Only  a  sense  of  supplication  ; 
/f  2.4         jj?  A  sense  o'er  all  my  soul  imprest 
That  I  am  weak,  yet  not  unblest, 
Since  in  me,  round  me,  every  where 
Eternal  Strength  and  Wisdom  are. 

,      |~~But  yester-night  I  pra/d  aloud      *■/ '8 'z s '/ f  /J 
r     J   In  anguish  and  in  agony, 

^"Up-starting  from  the  fiendish  crowd 

Of  shapes  and  thoughts  that  tortured  me  : 

*  Drank— 1816.  - 
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This  poem  was  first  published,  with  the  "Kubla  Khan,"  in  1816,  with 
the  following  notice: —  "As  a  contrast  to  this  vision  I  have  annexed 
a  fragment  of  a  very  different  character ,  describing  with  equal  fidelity  the 
dream  of  pain  and  disease."  It  has  been  recently  ascertained  to  have  been, 
written  in  1803. 
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A  lurid  light,  a  trampling  throng, 

Sense  of  intolerable  wrong, 

And  whom  I  scom'd,  those  only  strong  ! 

Thirst  of  revenge,  the  powerless  will 

Still  baffled,  and  yet  burning  still ! 

Desire  with  loathing  strangely  mixld    rri-*-&c£e>£~   /  ??£  f#2g 

On  wild  or  hateful  objects  fix'd.  -^z^c  -^^-    s??  <^/?2.g 

Fantastic  passions  !  maddening  brawl !     i**-**:^  '-n^^  /# 

And  shame  and  terror  over  all ! 

Deeds  to  be  hid  which  were  not  hid, 

Which  all  confused  I  could  not  knowA       ^//s^^ 

Whether  I  suffered,  or  I  did  :  ^^^  ^    ,  $-,  4 

For  all  seem|d  guilt,  remorse  or  woe,     ^t^^,  ^  Is^i 

My  own  or  others  still  the  same  /fzJ 

Life-stifling  fear,  soul-stifling  shame  !      h^  /-<^^£- ,  g?_  s 

So  two  nights  passed  :  the  night's  dismay 

SaddenM  and  stunn'd  the  coming  day.     ey  <y  /S^ 

Sleep,  the  wide  blessing,  seem'd  to  me    *-/  /&  6  ,f2f 

Distemper's  worst  calamity. 
•-n    The  third  night,  when  my  own  loud  scream 
-^    Had  waked  me  from  the  fiendish  dream, 
cV     O'ercome  with  sufferings  strange  and  wild, 
/       I  wept  as  I  had  been  a  child ; 

And  having  thus  by  tears  subdued 

My  anguish  to  a  milder  mood, 

Such  punishments,  I  said,  were  due 

To  natures  deepliest  stain'd  with  sin, —        '/ /£,/  /az% 

For  aye  entempesting  anew 
tfi7<Z- — Th^  unfathomable  hell  within 

The  horror  of  their  deeds  to  view, 
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To  know  and  loathe,  yet  wish  and  do  ! 
Such  griefs  with  such  men  well  agree, 
But  wherefore,  wherefore  fall  on  me  ? 
r.\    P~  To  be  beloved  is  all  I  need, 
^  1   \ And  whom  I  love,  I  love  indeed. 

JO^A^M^     LIMBO.tf 

'""PIS  a  strange  place,  this  Limbo  ! — not  a 

Yet  name  it  so; — where  Time  and  weary  Space 
Fettered  from  flight,  with  night-mare  sense  of  flee- 
ing, 
Strive  for  their  last  crepuscular  half-being ; — 
Lank  Space,  and  scytheless  Time  with  bj2rrrryjiands_. 
Barren  and  soundless  as  the  measuring  sands, 
Not  mark'd  by  flit  of  Shades, — unmeaning  they 
As  moonlight  on  the  dial  of  the  day  !  f 

But  that  is  lovely; — looks  like  human  Time, — 
An  old  man  with  a  steady  look  sublime, 
That  stops  his  earthly  task  to  watch  the  skies ; 
But  he  is  blind —  a  statue  hath  such  eyes  ; — 
Yet  having  moonward  turri'd  his  face  by  chance, 
Gazes  the  orb  with  moon-like  countenance, 
With  scant  white  hairs,  with  foretop  bald  and  high, 
He  gazes  still, — -his  eyeless  face  all  eye  ; — 
As  'twere  an  organ  full  of  silent  sight, 
His  whole  face  seemeth  to  rejoice  in  light ! — 
Lip  touching  lip,  all  moveless,  bust  and  limb — 
He  seems  to  gaze  at  that  which  seems  to  gaze  on  him ! 

No  such  sweet  sights  doth  Limbo  den  immure, 
Wall'd  round,  and  made  a  spirit-jail  secure, 
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realising  this  intention,  when  adverse  gales  drove  my  bark  off  the  "  For- 
tunate Isles"  of  the  Muses:  and  then  other  and  more  momentous  interests 
prompted  a  different  voyage,  to  firmer  anchorage  and  a  securer  port.  I 
have  in  vain  tried  to  recover  the  lines  from  the  fcalimpsest  tablet  of  my 
memory:  and  I  can  only  offer  the  introductory  stanza,  which  had  been 
committed  to  writing  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  friend's  judgment  on 
the  metre,  as  a  specimen. 


p/ 


»* 


Encinctured  with  a  twine  of  leaves, 

That  leafy  twiue  his  ooly  dress! 

A  lovely  Boy  was  plucking  fruits, 

By  moonlight,  in  a  wilderness. 

The  bum  was  bright,  the  air  was  free, 

And  fruits  and  flowers  together  grew 

On  irnny  a  shrub  and  many  a  tree : 

And  all  put  on  a  gentle  hue, 

Hanging  jn  the  shadowy  air 

Like  a  picture  rich  and  rare. 

\was  a  climate  where,  they  say, 

The  night  is  more  belov'd  than  day. 

But  who  that  beauteous  Boy  beguil'd,_ 

That  beauteous  Boy  to  linger  here  1 

Alone,  by  night,  a  little  child, 

In  place  so  silent  and  so  wild  — 

Uas  he  no  friend,  no  loving  V.nlier  near? 
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"A  little  further,  Omy  father,  yet  a  little  further,  and 
we  shall  comejnto  the  open  moonlight."  Their  road  wa3 
through  a  forest  of  fir-trees;  at  its  entrance  the  trees  stood 
at  distances  from  each  other,  and  the  path  was  broad ,  and  the 
moonlight^nd  the  moonlight  shadows  reposed  upon  it,  and 
appeared  quietly  to  inhabit  that  solitude.  But  soon  the  path 
winded  and  became  narrow;  the  sun  at  high  noon  sometimes 
speckled,  but  never  illumined  it,  and  now  it  was  dark  as  a 
cavern. 

" It  is  dark ,  0  my  father ! "  said  Enos,  "but  the  path  under 
our  feet  is  smooth  and  soft,  and  we  shall  soon  come  out  into 
the  openmoonlight.'^^^i,  Arf^f  <£<*>/  '4-n*.  f"«"  r"  ^^/-^r^'' 

"Lead  on,  my  child\"  said  CainJ  "guide  me,  little  childf"    .-^ 
And  the  innocent  little  child  clasped  a  finger  of  the  hand 
which  had  murdered  the  righteous  Abel,  and  he  guided  his 
father.     "The  fir  branches  drip  upon  thee,  my  son."    "Yea, 
pleasantly,  father,  for  I  ran  fast  and  eagerly  to  bring  thee  the 
pitcher  and  the  cake ,  and  my  body  is  not  yet  cool.    How 
happy  the  squirrels  are  that  feed  on  these  fir  -  trees !  they  leap 
from  bough  to  bough ,  and  the  old  squirrels  play  round  their 
young  ones  in  the  nest.    I  clomb  a  tree  yesterday  at  noon ,  0 
my  father,  that  I  might  play  with  them,  but  they  leaped  away -  Q 
tiom  the  branches,  even  to  the  slender  twigs  did  they  leap,        , 
and  in  a  moment  I  beheld  them  on  another  tree.    Why ,  0  my 
father,  would  they  not  play  with  me?^I  would  be  good  to 
thrm  i~  tbnn  irt  grind  tn  tin-  irnrl  Tjjii  mi  il  In  (linn  r  i  i  n  i  i 
thou  groaneat  when  thou  givoot  ma  to  eat,  and  when  thou 

and  thinp  cyop  look  at  me? "  Then  Cain  stopped ,  and  stifling 
his  groansiie  sank  to  the  earth,  and  the  child  Enos  stood  in 
the  darkness  beside  hiny  •  0„tC 
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ok  terribly.on  »e  v£*cedat  grove;  an* -=    ise  , my 
beaVeU,£etbintbe^a°f  «*•  tis  father ,     ■»    ^      l 

me  speaker  En0S  spake  ^   plaCe  w 

I  dried  up-      *?  are  but  a  little  way  Cain  sald ,     » 

father*  arise,  w      a  the  pitcher.       ^"u    llBehold  the  Dare 

eCh°\iml  andCambemgia^tbetrunk0fafir,^ 
raise  bvml  idhimselfagam»  ^  ,. 
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to  be.  nm  been,  and  were   ,„ , 

The  «eae  around  ^  ^  to  co°«nne 
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+h«ge  Serpent  often  M  ?  himself  over  th;  I Sands'  Never 
toe,  and  the  !££?  *>«*  baneS&S***!  b«'  the 
the  c0i]s  of  a,e  g^^med,  his  ^SJ*?'  °f  the  vnl- 
of  the  ridges  of  theS:  Thf  Ported  and SSh"?*  "*«*» 

<W^  K,  /    'V  beheld  a  human'l'    But  ere  ^7  h^!jj?d  to  this 
A  /   /    V     fbey  ^ere  «fafB     ape :  his  fact  LrT^c^-fttt^i. 

ne^er  die  J&**  al0ud>  "Wo/ is  „(,,7fea«1fain smite 
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0  my  father!  this  is  it:"  and  Cain  trembled  exceedingly. 
The  voice  was  sweet  indeed ,  but  it  was  thin  and  querulous^ 
like  that  of  a  feeble  slave  in  misery,  who  despairs  altogether, 
yet  can  not  refrain  himself  from  weeping  and  lamentation. 
And;  bahaldl-Enosjrlitlad  forward,  and  propping  softly  round 
the  base  of  the  rock, .stood  before  the  stranger,  and  looked 
up  into  his  face.  Ana  the  Shape  shrieked ,  and  turned  round, 
and  Cain  beheld  him ,  that  his  limbs  and  his  face  were  those  of 
his  brother  Abel  whom  he  had  killed!  5^nd  Cain  stood  like 
one  who  struggles  in  his  sleep  because  of  the  exceeding  terri- 
bleness  of  a  dream/  J  c"*4  £ie  Ac  A*.*/  t*.as<!*^<£  A*~*>* 

Thus  as  he  sluod  in  sileuutj  ami  dal'kubbt.  uf  tuutf  the  Shape 

fell  at  his  feet ,  and  embraced  his  knees ,  and  cried  out  with  a 
bitter  outcry,  "Thou  eldest  born  of  Adam,  whom  Eve,  my 
mother,  brought  forth,  cease  to  torment  me!  I  was  feeding 
my  flocks  in  green  pastures  by  the  side  of  quiet  rivers ,  and 
thou  killedst  me ;  and  now  I  am  in  misery."  Then  Cain  closed 
his  eyes,  and  hid  them  with  his  hands  I  and  again  he  opened 
his  eyes,  and  looked  around  him ,  and  said  to  Enos ,  "What 
beholdestthou?  Didst  thou  hear  a  voice,  my  son?"  "Yes, 
my  father,  I  beheld  a  man  in  unclean  garments,  and  he  uttered 
a  sweet  voice ,  full  of  lamentation."  Then  Cain  raised  up  the 
Shape  that  was  like  Abel ,  and  said :  —  "  The  Creator  of  our 
father,  who  had  respect  unto  thee,  and  unto  thy  offering, 
wherefore  hath  he  forsaken  thee?"  Then  the  Shape  shrieked 
a  second  time,  and  rent  his  garment,  and  his  naked  skin  was 
like  the  white  sands  beneath  their  feet;  and  he  shrieked  yet  a 
third  time ,  and  threw  himself  on  his  face  upon  the  sand  that 
was  black  with  the  shadow  of  the  rock,  and  Cain  and  Enos 
sate  beside  him;  the  child  by  his  right  hand,  and  Cain  by  his 
left.  They  were  all  three  under  the  rock,  and  within  the 
shadow.  The  Shape  that  was  like  Abel  raised  himself  up,  and 
spake  to  the  child)  "  I  know  where  the  cold  waters  are^  but  I 
may  not  drink,  wherefore  didst  thou  then  take  away  my 
pitcher  ?  "  But  Cain  said ,  ' '  Didst  thou  not  find  favour  in  the 
isight  of  the  Lord  thy  God?"  The  Shape  answered,  "The 
Lord  is  God  of  the  living  only,  the  dead  have  another  God." 
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Then  the  child  Enos  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  prayed;  but  Cain 
rejoiced  secretly  in  his  heart.     "  Wretched  shall  they  be  all 
the  days  of  their  mortal  life,"  exclaimed  the  Shape,  "who 
sacrifice  worthy  and  acceptable  sacrifices  to  the  God  of  the 
dead;  but  after  death  their  toil  ceaseth.     Wo^  is  me,  for  I 
/   /     was  well  beloved  by  the  God  of  the  living,  and  cruel  wert 
*  /       thou ,  0  my  brother^who  didst  snatch  me  away  from  his  power 
/         and  his  dominion."     Having  uttered  these  words,  he  rose 
suddenly ,  and  fled  over  the  sands :  and  Cain  said  in  his  heart, 
"  The  curse  of  the  Lord  is  on  me  J  but  who  is  the  God  of  the 
,       j   dead?"  and  he  ran  after  the  Shape,  and  the  Shape  fled  shriek- 
ing over  the  sands ,  and  the  sands  rose  like  white  mists  behind 
the  steps  of  Cain,  but  the  feet  of  him  that  was  like  Abel 
disturbed  not  the  sands.    He  greatly  outrun  Cain,  and  turning 
short,  he  wheeled  round,  and  came,  again  to  the  rock  where 
they  had  been  sitting,  and  where  Enos  still  stood;  and  the 
fchild  caught  hold  of  his  garment  as  he  passed  by,  and  he  fell 
upon  the  ground/   ^fnd  Cain  stopped ,  and  beholding  him  not, 
\  /    /  said,  "he  has  passed  into  the  dark  woods,"  andia» walked 
'™/     slowly  back  to  the  rocks;  and  when  he  reached  it  the  child 
'       told  him  that  he  had  caught  hold  of  his  garment  as  he  passed 
by ,  and  that  the  man  had  fallen  upon  the  ground :  and  Cain 
i\  once  more  satf  beside  him,  and  said,  "Abel,  my  brother, 

I  would  lament  for  thee,  but  that  the  spirit  within  me  is 
7/**-£t^  withered,  and  burnt  up  with  extreme  agony.    Now,  I  pray 

thee,  by  thy  flocks,  and  by  thy  pastures,  and  by  the  quiet 
j-i^- «/-  rivers  which  thou  Igggfat,  that  thou  tell  me  all  that  thou 

~  ^^S^^-  knowest.  Who  is  tEeTGocI  of  the  dead?  where  doth  he  make 
his  dwelling?  what  sacrifices  are  acceptable  unto  him?  fori 
have  offered,  but  have  not  been  received;  I  have  prayed,  and 
have  not  been  heard;  and  how  can  I  be  afflicted  more  than 
>>£  I  already  am?'XThe  Shape  arose  and  answered/  "0  that 

thou  hadst  had  pity  on  me  a*!  will  have  pity  on  thee.     Follow 
me ,  Son  of  Adam !  and  bring  thy  child  with  thee  fr^;  "&  „  ,/ 
— -And  they  three  passed  over  the  white  sands  between  the 
rocks,  silent  as  the  shadows. 
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A  peose  composition,  one  not  in  metre  at  least ,  seems  prima  facie  to 
require  explanation  or  apology.  It  was  written  in  the  year  179S,  near 
Nether  Stowey,  in  Somersetshire,  at  which  place  (sanctum  et  amabile 
nomen!  rich  by  so  many  associations  and  recollections)  the  luthor  had 
taken  up  his  residence  in  order  to  enjoy  the  society  and  close  neighbour- 
hood of  a  dear  and  honoured  friend,  T.  Poole,  Esq.  The  work  was  to 
have  been  written  in  concert  with  another,  whose  name  is  too  venerable 
within  the  precincts  of  genius  to  be  unnecessarily  brought  into  connelion 
with  such  a  trifle ,  and  who  was  then  residing  at  a  small  distance  from 
Nether  Stowey.  The  title  and  subject  were  suggested  by  myself,  who 
likewise  drew  out  the  scheme  and  the  contents  for  each  of  the  three  books 
or  cantos,  of  which  the  work  was  to  consist,  and  which,  the  reader  is 
to  be  informed,  was  to  have  been  finished  in  one  night!  My  partner, 
undertook  the  first  canto:  I  the  second:  and  which  ever  had  done  first, 
was  to  set  about  the  third.  Almost  thirty  years  have  passed  by;  yet  at 
this  moment  I  cannot  without  something  more  than  a  smile  moot  the 
question  which  of  the  two  things  was  the  more  impracticable,  for  a  mind 
so  eminently  original  to  compose  another  man's  thoughts  and  fancies, 
or  for  a  taste  so  austerely  pure  and  simple  to  imitate  the  Death  of  Abel? 
Methinks  I  see  his  grand  and  noble  countenance  as  at  the  moment  when 
having  despatched  my  own  portion  of  the  task  at  full  finger-speed,  I 
hastened  to  him  with  my  manuscript  —  that  look  of  humourous  despon- 
dency fixed  on  his  almost  blank  sheet  of  paper,  and  then  its  silent  mock- 
piteous  admission  of  failure  struggling  with  the  sense  of  the  exceeding 
ridiculousness  of  the  whole  scheme  —  which  broke  up  in  a  laugh :  and  the 
Ancient  Mariner  was  written  instead. 

Tears  afterward,  however,  the  draft  of  the  blan  and  proposed  Inci- 
dents, and  the  portion  executed,  obtained  favolur  in  the  eyes  of  more 
than  one  person,  whose  judgment  on  a  poetic  work  could  not  but  have 
weighed  with  me,  even  though  no  parental  partiality  had  been  thrown 
into  the  same  scale  ,  as  a  make  -  weight :  and  I  determined  on  commencing 
anew,  and  composing  the  whole  in  stanzas,  andmade  some  progress  in 
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By  the  mere  horror  of  blank  Nought-at-all,         CO 1 

Whose  circumambience  doth  these  ghosts  enthral. 

A  lurid  thought  is  growthless,  dull  Privation, 

Yet  that  is  but  a  Purgatory  curse ; 

Hell  knows  a  fear  far  worse, 

A  fear — a  future  state  ;— 'tis  positive  Negation  ! 


NE  PLUS  ULTRA. 


•^^f^^i8^ 


COLE  Positive  of  Night ! 
Antipathist  of  Light ! 
Fate's  only  essence  !  primal  scorpion  rod — 
The  one  permitted  opposite  of  God  ! — 
Condensed  blackness  and  abysmal  storm 
Compacted  to  one  sceptre 
Arms  the  Grasp  enorm — 
The  Intercepter — 
The  Substance  that  still  casts  the  shadow  Death 
The  Dragon  foul  and  fell — 
The  unrevealable, 
And  hidden  one,  whose  breath 
Gives  wind  and  fuel  to  the  fires  of  Hell ! — ■ 
Ah  !  sole  despair 
Of  both  th'  eternities  in  Heaven  ! 
Sole  interdict  of  all-bedewing  prayer, 
The  all-compassionate  ! 
Save  to  the  Lampads  Seven 
Reveal'd  to  none  of  all  th'  Angelic  State, 
Save  to  the  Lampads  Seven, 
That  watch  the  throne  of  Heaven  ! 
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OF  A  POEM 


ENTITLED, 
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T7NCINCTUR^D  with  a  twine  ofjeaves, 

That  leafy  twine  his  only  dress  ! 
A  lovely  boy  was  plucking  fruits, 


ryyl^Cr*L'V*^ 


7" 


By  moonlight,  in  a  wilderness. 
The  moon  was  bright,  the  air  was  free, 
%j  ^  "\  And  jruits  and  flowers  together  grew 
"jCPt  '      J     On  many  a  shrub  and  many  a  tree  : 
And  all  put  on  a  gentle  hue, 
Hanging  in  the  shadowy  air 
Like  a  picture  rich  and  rare. 
It  was  a  climate  where,  they  say, 
The  night  is  more  beloved  thanjky.  . 
But  who  that  beauteous  Jpoy  beguij^d,    /£*y 
That  beauteous  JjoyJo  linger  here  ? 
Alone,  by  night,'  a  little  child, 
In  place  so  silent  and  so  wild — 
Has  he  no  friend,  no  loving jnother  near? 
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■.   ISRAEL'S  LAMENTX 

TV/T OURN,  Israel !  Sons  of  Israel,  mourn  ! 
Give  utterance  to  the  inward  throe  ! 

*  TidiiiULiun  u£  "A  Hebrew  Dirge,  chanted  in  the  Great  ' 
Synagogue,   St.  James's  Place,  Aldgate,  on  the  day  of  the 
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As  wails,  of  her  first_love  forlorn, 
The  Virgin  clad  irTrobes  of  woe. 

Mourn  the  young  Mother,  snatch'd  away 

From  Light  and  Life's  ascending  Sun  ! 
Mourn  for  thej^abe,  Death's  voiceless  prey, 

Earn'd  by  long  pangs  and  losPere  won. 

Mourn  the  bright  Rose  that  bloom'd  and  went 
'  Ere  half  disclosed  its  vernal  hue  ! 
Mourn  the  green_Dud,  so  rudely  rent, 
It  brake  the  stem  on  which  it  grew. 

Mourn  for  the  universal  woe 

With  solemn  dirge  and  faltering  tongue  :    *^**-t*£z  ^2-^5. 
For  England's  Lady  is  laid  low, 

So  dear,  so  lovely,  and  so  young  ! 

The  blossoms  on  her  Tree  of  Life 

Shone  with  the  dews  of  recent  bliss  : 
Transplanted  in  that  deadly  strife, 

She  plucks  its  fruits  in  Paradise. 

Moum  for  the  widow'd  Lord  in  chief, 

Who  wails  and  will  not  solaced  be  ! 
Mourn  for  the  childless  Father's  grief, 

The  wedded  Lover's  agony ! 

Funeral  of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Charlotte/Xy 
Hyman  Hurwitz,  Master  of  the  Hebrew  Academy,  High- 
gate.  ^Sf^b^  The  Hebrew  text  with  Coleridge's  translation 
appeared  at   the  time  in  a  separate  pamphlet  form. — Ed. 

s  /far 
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Mourn  for  the  Prince,  who  rose  at  morn 
To  seek  and  bless  the  nrstling_bud 

Of  his  own  Rose,  and  found  the_thom, 
Its  point  bedew'd  with  tears  of  blood. 

O  press  again  that  murmuring  string  ! 

Again  bewail  that  princely  Sire  ! 
A  destined  Queen,  a  future  King, 

He  mourns  on  one  funereal  pyre. 

Mourn  for  Britannia's  hopes  decay'd, 
Herjiaughters  wail  their  dear  defence  ; 

Their  fair  example,  prostrate  jaid,  '^^'  '"^" 
Chaste  Love  and  fervid  Innocence. 

While  Grief  in  song  shall  seek  repose, 
We  will  take  up  a  Mourning  yearly  : 

To  wail  the_blow  that  crush'd  the  Rose, 
So  dearlypriz^d  and  lov^d  so  dearly. 

Long  as  the  fount  of  Song  o'erflows 

Will  I  the  yearly  dirge  renew  : 
Mourn  for  the  firstling  of  the  Rose 

That  snapt  the  stem  on  which  it  grew. 

The  proud  shall  pass,  forgot ;  the  chill, 
Damp,  trickling  Vault  their  only  mourner  ! 

Not  so  the  regal  Rose,  that  still 

Clung  to  thejareast  which  first  had  worn  he 
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0  thou,  who  mark'st  the  Mourner's  path 

To  sad  Jeshurun's  Sons  attend  ! 
Amid  the  Lightnings  of  thy  Wrath 

The  showers  of  Consolation  send  ! 

Jehovah  frowns  !  the  Islands  bow  ! 

And  Prince  and  People  kiss  the  Rod  ! — 
Their  dread  chastising  Judge  wert  thouy 

Be  thou  their  Comforter,  O  God  !    ' 

"1817* 
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7 

OR   THE   FORKED   TONGUE.      A    BALLAD. 

"  One  word  with  two  meanings  is  the  traitor's  shield  and 
shaft  :  and  a  slit  tongue  be  his  blazon  1" 

Caucasian  Proverb. 

'""THE  Sun  is  not  yet  risen, 

But  the  dawn  lies  red  on  the  dew  : 
Lord  Julian  has  stolen  from  the  hunters  away, 

Is  seeking,  Lady,  for  you. 
Put  on  your  dress  of  green, 

Your  buskins  and  your  quiver  ; 
Lord  Julian  is  a  hasty  man, 

Long  waiting  brook' d  he  never. 
I  dare  not  doubt  him,  that  he  means 

To  wed  you  on  a  day, 
Your  lord  and  master  for  to  be, 

And  you  his  lady  gay. 
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0  Lady  !  throw  your  book  aside  ! 

1  would  not  that  my  Lord  should  chide." 

Thus  spake  Sir  Hugh  the  vassal  knight 

To  Alice,  child  of  old  Du  Clos, 
As  spotless  fair,  as  airy  light 

As  that  moon-shiny  doe, 
The  gold  star  on  its  brow,  her  sire's  ancestral  crest 
For  ere  the  lark  had  left  his  nest, 

She  in  the  garden  bower  below 
Sate  loosely  wrapt  in  maiden  white, 
Her  face  half  drooping  from  the  sight, 

A  snow-drop  on  a  tuft  of  snow  ! 

: 

O  close  your  eyes,  and  strive  to  see 

The  studious  maid,  with  book  on  knee, — 

Ah  !  earliest-open'd  flower ; 
While  yet  with  keen  unblunted  light 
The  morning  star  shone  opposite 

The  lattice  of  her  bower — 
Alone  of  all  the  starry  host, 

As  if  in  prideful  scorn 
Of  flight  and  fear  he  stay'd  behind, 

To  brave  th'  advancing  morn. 

O  !  Alice  could  read  passing  well, 

And  she  was  conning  then 
Dan  Ovid's  mazy  tale  of  loves, 

And  gods,  and  beasts,  and  men. 

The  vassal's  speech,  his  taunting  vein, 
It  thrill'd  like  venom  thro'  her  brain ; 


r- 


u 
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Yet  never  from  the  book 
iShe  raised  her  head,  nor  did  she  deign 
The  knight  a  single  look. 

11  Off,  traitor  friend  !  how  daWst  thou  fix 

Thy  wanton  gaze  on  me  ? 
.And  why,  against  my  earnest  suit, 

Does  Julian  send  by  thee  ? 

"  Go,  tell  thy  Lord,  that  slow  is  sure  : 

Fair  speed  his  shafts  to-day  ! 
I  follow  here  a  stronger  lure, 

And  chase  a  gentler  prey." 

She  said  :  and  with  a  baleful  smile 

The  vassal  knight  reel'd  off — 
Like  a  huge  billow  from  a  bark 

Toil'd  in  the  deep  sea-trough, 
That  shouldering  sideways  in  mid  plunge, 

Is  traversed  by  a  flash ; 


And  staggering  onward,  leaves  the  ear 
With  dull  and  distant  crash. 


>h 


And  Alice  sate  with  troubled  mien 
A  moment ;  for  the  scoff  was  keen, 

And  thro'  her  veins  did  shiver  ! 
Then  rose  and  donn'd  her  dress  of  green, 

Her  buskins  and  her  quiver. 

There  stands  the  flowering  may-thorn  tree  ! 
From  thro'  the  veiling  mist  you  see 
The  black  and  shadowy  stem  ; — 
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Smit  by  the  sun  the  mist  in  glee 

Dissolves  to  lightsome  jewelry — 

Each  blossom  hath  its  gem  ! 

With  tear-drop  glittering  to  a  smile, 
The  gay  maid  on  the  garden-stile 

Mimics  the  hunter's  shout 
"  Hip  !  Florian,  hip  !  To  horse,  to  horse  ! 

Go,  bring  the  palfrey  out. 

"  My  Julian's  out  with  all  his  clan, 

And,  bonny  boy,  you  wis, 
Lord  Julian  is  a  hasty  man, 

Who  comes  late,  comes  amiss." 

Now  Florian  was  a  stripling  squire, 

A  gallant  boy  of  Spain, 
That  toss'd  his  head  in  joy  and  pride 
Behind  his  Lady  fair  to  ride, 

But  blush'd  to  hold  her  train. 

The  huntress  is  in  her  dress  of  green, — 
And  forth  they  go ;  she  with  her  bow, 

Her  buskins  and  her  quiver  ! — 
The  squire — no  younger  e'er  was  seen — 
With  restless  arm  and  laughing  een, 

He  makes  his  javelin  quiver. 

And  had  not  Ellen  stay'd  the  race, 
And  stopp'd  to  see,  a  moment's  space, 
The  whole  great  globe  of  light 
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Give  the  last  parting  kiss-like  touch 
To  the  eastern  ridge,  it  lack'd  not  much, 
They  had  o'erta'en  the  knight. 

It  chanced  that  up  the  covert  lane, 

Where  Julian  waiting  stood, 
A  neighbour  knight  prick'd  on  to  join 

The  huntsmen  in  the  wood. 

And  with  him  must  Lord  Julian  go, 

Tho'  with  an  anger'd  mind  : 
Betroth'd  not  wedded  to  his  bride, 
In  vain  he  sought,  'twixt  shame  and  pride, 

Excuse  to  stay  behind. 

He  bit  his  lip,  he  wrung  his  glove, 
He  look'd  around,  he  look'd  above, 

But  pretext  none  could  find  or  frame  ! 
Alas  !  alas  !  and  wel-a-day  !  Lj-cZ&- 

It  grieves  me  sore  to  think,  to  say, 
That  names  so  seldom  meet  with  Love, 

Yet  Love  wants  courage  without  a  name  ! 

Straight  from  the  forest's  skirt  the  trees 

O'er-branching,  made  an  aisle, 
Where  hermit  old  might  pace  and  chaunt 

As  in  a  minster's  pile. 

From  underneath  its  leafy  screen, 
And  from  the  twilight  shade, 

vol.  11.  u 
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You  pass  at  once  into  a  green, 
A  green  and  lightsome  glade. 

And  there  Lord  Julian  sate  on  steed ; 

Behind  him,  in  a  round, 
Stood  knight  and  squire,  and  menial  train  ; 
Against  the  leash  the  greyhounds  strain  ; 

The  horses  paw'd  the  ground. 

When  up  the  alley  green,  Sir  Hugh 

Spurr'd  in  upon  the  sward, 
And  mute,  without  a  word,  did  he 

Fall  in  behind  his  lord. 

Lord  Julian  tum'd  his  steed  half  round. — 
"  What !  doth  not  Alice  deign 

To  accept  your  loving  convoy,  knight  ? 

Or  doth  she  fear  our  woodland  sleight, 
And  joins  us  on  the  plain?" 

With  stifled  tones  the  knight  replied, 
And  look'd  askance  on  either  side, — 

"  Nay,  let  the  hunt  proceed  ! — 
The  Lady's  message  that  I  bear, 
I  guess  would  scantly  please  your  ear, 

And  less  deserves  your  heed. 

"  You  sent  betimes.     Not  yet  unbarr'd 

I  found  the  middle  door ; — 
Two  stirrers  only  met  my  eyes, 

Fair  Alice,  and  one  more. 
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"  I  came  unlook'd  for  :  and,  it  seem'd, 

In  an  unwelcome  hour ; 
And  found  the  daughter  of  Du  Clos 

Within  the  latticed  bower. 

"  But  hush  !  the  rest  may  wait.     If  lost,  • 

No  great  loss,  I  divine  ; 
And  idle  words  will  better  suit 

A  fair  maid's  lips  than  mine." 

"  God's  wrath  !  speak  out,  man,"  Julian  cried, 

O'ermaster'd  by  the  sudden  smart ; — 
And  feigning  wrath,  sharp,  blunt,  and  rude, 
The  knight  his  subtle  shift  pursued. — 
"  Scowl  not  at  me  ;  command  my  skill, 
To  lure  your  hawk  back,  if  you  will, 

But  not  a  woman's  heart. 

" '  Go  ! '  (said  she)  '  tell  him, — slow  is  sure ; 

Fair  speed  his  shafts  to-day  ! 
I  follow  here  a  stronger  lure, 

And  chase  a  gentler  prey.' 

"  The  game,  pardie,  was  full  in  sight, 
That  then  did,  if  I  saw  aright, 

The  fair  dame's  eyes  engage  ; 
For  turning,  as  I  took  my  ways, 
I  saw  them  fix'd  with  steadfast  gaze 

Full  on  her  wanton  page." 

The  last  word  of  the  traitor  knight 
It  had  but  entefd  Julian's  ear, — 
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From  two  o'erarching  oaks  between, 
With  glistening  helm-like  cap  is  seen, 
Bome  on  in  giddy  cheer, 

A  youth,  that  ill  his  steed  can  guide ; 
Yet  with  reverted  face  doth  ride, 

As  answering  to  a  voice, 
That  seems  at  once  to  laugh  and  chide — 
"  Not  mine,  dear  mistress,"  still  he  cried, 

"  Tis  this  mad  filly's  choice." 

With  sudden  bound,  beyond  the  boy, 
See  !  see  !  that  face  of  hope  and  joy, 

That  regal  front !  those  cheeks  aglow  ! 
Thou  needed'st  but  the  crescent  sheen, 
A  quivefd  Dian  to  have  been, 

Thou  lovely  child  of  old  Du  CIos  ! 

Dark  as  a  dream  Lord  Julian  stood, 
Swift  as  a  dream,  from  forth  the  wood, 

Sprang  on  the  plighted  Maid  ! 
With  fatal  aim,  and  frantic  force, 
The  shaft  was  huri'd  ! — a  lifeless  corse, 
Fair  Alice  from  her  vaulting  horse, 

Lies  bleeding  on  the  glade. 


<--,,    -pTHE  KNIGHT'S  TOMB. 

"^yHERE  is  the  grave  of  Sir  Arthur  O'Kellyn? 

Where  may  the  grave  of  that  good  man  be  ? — 
By  the  side  of  a  spring,  on  the  breast  of  Helvellyn, 
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Under  the  twigs  of  a  young  birch  tree  ! 
The  oak  that  in  summer  was  sweet  to  hear, 
And  rustled  its  leaves  in  the  fall  of  the  year, 
And  whistled  and  roar'd  in  the  winter  alone, 
Is  gone, — and  the  bircn  in  its  stead  is  grown. — 
The  Knight's  bones  are  dust, 
And  his  good  sword  rust ; — 
His  soul  is  with  the  saints,  I  trust*  <r  /  -^ 

*/S       (JIYMN  TO  THE  EARTH,  ?i«i2^  ^^1 

T7  ARTH  !  thou  mother  of  numberless  children,  y«-^<w-  F  L 
the  nurse  and  the  mother,  ■  ^'r&^'^7 

Hail !  O  Goddess,  thrice  hail !  Blest  be  thou  !  and,  \f7-Tp^  ^l_\ 

blessing,  I  hymn  thee  ! 
Forth,  v£  sweet  sounds  !  from  my  harp,  -and-my 

voice  shall  float  on  your  surges — 
Soar  tfeeu  aloft,  O  my  soul !  and  bear  up  my  song 

on  thy  pinions. 


xdL 


*  The  last  three  lines  were  quoted  in  the  romance  of  Ivanhoe 
(1820),  vol.  i.  p.  156,  while  this  fragment  was  still  unpub- 
lished, as  follows  :  "To  borrow  lines  from  a  contemporary 
poet,  who  has  written  but  too  little  : 

"  The  Knights  are  dust,  . 

And  their  good  swords  are  rust, 

Their  souls  are  with  the  saints,  we  trust."  ( 

From  this  circumstance  Coleridge  was  convinced  that  Scott 
was  the  author  of  the  Waverley  Novels.  The  lines  were  com- 
posed as  an  experiment  for  a  metre,  and  repeated  by  the 
author  to  a  mutual  friend,  who  repeated  them  again  at  a 
dinner  party  to  Scott,  on  the  following  day.  (See  Gillman's 
Life  of  Coleridge,  page  277.) 
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Travelling  the  vale  with  mine  eyes — green  mea- 
dows and  lake  with  green  island, 

Dark  in  its  basin  of  rock,  and  the  bare  stream 
flowing  in  brightness, 

Thrill 'd  with  thy  beauty  and  love  in  the  wooded 
i  slope  of  the  mountain, 

Here,  great  mother,  I  lie,  thy  child,  with  his  head 
"on  thy  bosom  !  / 

Playful  the  spirits  of  noon,  that. rushing  soft  through 
thy  tresses, 

Green-hair'd  goddess  !  refresh  me ;  and  hark !  as 
they  hurry  or  linger, 

Fill  the  pause  of  my  harp,  or  sustain  it  with  musica 
murmurs.  ,  ■-• 

Into  my  being  thou  murmurest  joyj  and  tenderest 
sadness  A 

Shedd'st  thou,  like  dew,  on  my  heart,  till  the  joy 
and  the  -heavenly  sadness 

Pour  themselves  forth  from  my  heart  in  tears,  and 
the  hymn  of  thanksgiving. 

Earth  !  thou  mother  of  numberless  children,  the 

nurse  and  the  mother, 
Sister  thou  of  the  stars,  and  beloved  by  the  Sun 

the  rejoicer  ! 
Guardian  and  friend  of  the  moon,  O  Earth,  whori 

the  comets  forget  not, 
Yea,  in  the  measureless  distance  wheel  round  and 

again  they  behold  thee  ! 
Fadeless  and  young  (and  what  if  the  latest  birth  of 

.creation  ?) 
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Bride  and  consort  of  Heaven,  that  looks  down  -^ 

— apen-thee  enamour'd  ! 
Say,  mysterious  Earth  !  O  say,  great  mother  and 

goddess, 
Was  it  not  well  with  thee  then,  when  first  thy  lap 

was  ungirdled, 
Thy  lap  to  the  genial  Heaven,  the  day  that  he 

woo'fl  thee  and  won  thee  ! 
Fair  was  thy  blush,  the  fairest  and  first  of  the 
blushes  of  morning ! 
'  Deep  was  the  shudder,  O  Earth  !  the  throe  of  thy 
x  '    selt-retentionT~ 

Inly  thnu  r.travgst  tn   flpp;  ar\A  HirUt  seek  thytrlf  nt 

___thy-eentre-!— t-esyCQA- 

Mightier  far  was  the  joy  of  thy  sudden  resilience  ; 
and  forthwith 

Myriad  myriads  of  lives  teem'd  forth  from  the 
mighty  embracement  | 

Thousand-fold  tribes  of  dwellers,  impellld  by  thou- 
v        sand-fold  instincts, 

Fih'd,  as  a  dream,  the  wide  waters  ;  the  rivers  sang  ^ 

^  I  on  their  channels ;  c\         ' 

Laughid  on  their  shores  the  hoarse  seas;  the  yearn- 
ing ocean  swelled  upward ; 

Young  life  low\i  through  the  meadows,  the  woods,    Mu 
and  the  echoing  mountains, 

Wander  Id  bleating  in  valleys,  and  warbled  on  bios-     M)  *f 
soming  branches. 
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^tftr*^*"'  A  WRITTEN   DURING  A   TEMPORARY 
A      m^\  BADNESS, 

— <V— tf\  IN   THE   YEAR    1 7  99.  *_ 

C\,  WHAT  a  life  is  the  eye  !  _what  &  srrange~and 
r,  •'  inscrutable  essence  ! 


Him,  that  is  utterly  blind,  nor  glimpses  thejire  that 
warms  him : 
'         Hini  that  never  beheld  the  swelling  breast  of  his  *. 
t    mother;  »  ^  -" *■    .^ 

(»)  Him  that  smiled  in  his  gladness^as  a  babe  that 
smiles  in  its  slumber ; 
ji.  Even  for  him  it  exists  !    It  moves  and  stirs  in  its 

J"5011 !  ?  tu 

Lives  with  a  separate  life  :  and — "  Is  itji  spirit  ?  " 

he  murmurs :  » 
"  Sure/  it  has  thoughts  of  its  own,  and  to  see  is 
{j4*J*y-  *  \  onlv  a  language  ! " 


„  MAHOMET. 


£;  slttniLt^, 


T  JTTER  the  song,  O  my  soul !  the  flight  and  re- 
turn of  Mohammed, 
Prophet  and  priest,  who  scatter'd  abroad  both  evil 

and  blessing, 
Huge  wasteful  empires  founded  and  hallow'd  slow 

persecution, 
Soul-withering,  but  crush'd  the  blasphemous  rites 

of  the  Pagan 
And  idolatrous  Christians. — For  veiling  the  Gospel 

of  Jesus, 
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Pagb  334. 

"Gently  I  took  that  which  ungently  came" 

Spenser's  Shepherd's  Calendar.    February  3rd,  Stanza  30. 


THE  END. 
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They,  the  best  corrupting,  had  made  it  worse  than 

the  vilest. 
Wherefore  Heaven  decreed  th'  enthusiast  warrior 

of  Mecca, 
Choosing  good  from  iniquity  rather  than  evil  from 

goodness. 
Loud  the  tumult  in  Mecca  surrounding  the  fane 

of  the  idol ; — 
Naked  and  prostrate  the  priesthood  were  laid — the 

people  with  mad  shouts 
Thundering  now,  and  now  with  saddest  ululation 
Flew,  as  over  the  channel  of  rock-stone  the  ruinous 

river 
Shatters  its  waters  abreast,  and  in  mazy  uproar  be- 

wildefd, 
Rushes   dividuous  all — all  rushing  impetuous  on- 
ward. 

33  CATULLIAN  HENDECASYLLABLES.*L 


TLJ  EAR,  my  beloved,  an  old  Milesian' storyl— 5  }      .^wC^S^ 
High,  and  embosora'd  in  congregated_laurels,      '  V  r 


Glimmer'd  a  temple  upon  a  breezy  headland ; 

In  the  dim  distance  amid  the  skiey  billows      .  ^y)H 

Rose  a  fair  island;  the^fod  of  flocks  had_p_lacad  'it.^-^Cz^i^ 

From  the  far  shores  of  the  bleakjesounding  island        \    f' 


Oft  by  the  moonlight  a  little  boat  came  floating, 
Came  to  the  sea-cave  beneath  the  breezy  headland, 
Where  amid  myrtles  a_gathway  stole  in  mazes 
Up  to,  the  groves  of  the"  high  embosom'd  temple. 
There  in  a  thicket  of  dedicated  roses,      czr*^* 


¥ 


*  Freely  translated  from  Mathisson's  Milesisches  Mahrchen. 
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MILESISCHES    MAHRCHEN. 

Ein  milesisches  Hahrcben,  Adonide! 

Unter  heiligen  Lorbeerwipfeln  glanzte 

Hoch  auf  rausehendem  Vorgebirg  ein  Temp  el. 

Aus  den  Flutben  erhub ,  von  Pan  gesegnet, 

Im  Gediifte  der  Feme  sicb  ein  Eiland. 

Oft,  in  mondlicher  Dammrung ,  scbwebt' ein  Nachen 

Vom  Gestade  des  beerdenreichen  EiTands , 

Zur  amwaldeten  Bucht,  wo  aich  ein  Steinpfad 

Zwiscben  Mirtben  zum  Tempelbain  emporwand. 

Dort  im  Rosengebiisch,  der  HaldgOttinnen 

Marmorgruppe  gebeiligt,  fleht1  oft  einsam 

Eine  Priesterinn ,  reizend  wie  Apelles 

Seine  Grazien  malt,  znm  Sobn  Cytherens, 

Ihren  Kallias  freundlicb  za  umschweben 

Und  durcb  Wogen  und  Donkel  ihn  za  leiten , 

Bis  der  nacbtliche  Schiffer,  wonneschauernd, 

An  den  Busen  ibr  sank. 


Aus  tiefem  Scbatten  des  schweigenden  Tannenbains 
Erblick'  icb  bebend  dich,  Scheitel  der  Ewigkeit, 
Blendender  Gipfel,  von  dessen  Hohe  ^ 

Abndend  mein  Geist  ins  Unendliche  scbwebet! 

"Wer  senkte  den  Pfeiler  tief  in  der  Erde  Schoos6, 
Der,  seit  Jabrtansenden ,  fest  deine  Masse  stiitzt? 
Wer  thurmte  bocb  in  des  Aethers  WGlbung 
Machtig  und  kiibn  dein  umstrabltea  Antlitz  ? 

Wer  goss  Eucb  bocb  aus  des  ewigen  Winters  Reicb, 
0  Zackenstrdme,  mit  DonnergetCs  herab ? 
Und  wer  gebietet  lant  mit  der  Allmacht  Stimme: 
ltHier  sollen  ruben  die  starrenden  Wogen?" 
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They,  the  best  corrupting,  had  made  it  worse  than 

the  vilest. 
Wherefore  Heaven  decreed  th'  enthusiast  warrior 

of  Mecca, 
Choosing  good  from  iniquity  rather  than  evil  from 

goodness. 
Loud  the  tumult  in  Mecca  surrounding  the  fane 

of  the  idol ; — 
Naked  and  prostrate  the  priesthood  were  laid — the 

people  with  mad  shouts 
Thundering  now,  and  now  with  saddest  ululation 
Flew,  as  over  the  channel  of  rock-stone  the  ruinous 

river 
Shatters  its  waters  abreast,  and  in  mazy  uproar  be- 
wildered, j 
Rushes   dividuous  all — all  rushing  impetuous  on-          j*    h 

ward.  infill    j 

B  CATULLIAN  HENDECASYLLABLES* \/\f^^f^ 

TLJEAR,  my  belovecL  an  old  Milesian' storyl—  y  A     ££^^T?£L^ 

High,  and  embosorrF d  in  congregated  Jaurels, 
Glimmer'd  a  temple  upon  a  breezy  headland ;       . 
In  the  dim  distance  amid  the  skiey  billows      .  lln 
Rose  a  fair  island ;  theTfod  of  flocks  had  placed  it.-^^^^O 
From  the  far  shores  of  the  bleakjresounding  island        1    f" 
Oft  by  the  moonlight  a  little  boat  came  floating, 
Came  to  the  sea-cave  beneath  the  breezy  headland, 
Where  amid  myrtles  a_pathway  stole  in  mazes 
Up  to,  the  groves  of  the"  high  embosomed  temple. 
There  in  a  thicket  of  dedicated  roses,      an^a^ 

*  Freely  translated  from  Mathisson's  Milesisches  Mahrchen. 
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MILESISCHES    MAHKCHEN. 

Ein  milesisches  Mahrchen ,  Adonide '  k  I  J7~"      /*" 

o/.l  '     H^ff'^^orteerwipfetagianzte 

■   J      f     ,      '"™chendem  Vorgebirg  ein  Tempel. 

/1  A     rTr ^n-«la,'hen  eihab '  von  Pan  Signet? 
vA/v     ImGedufteder  Feme  sich  ein  Eiland.  '        r   TU 

V?m  r^T^"%  DSmmrong ,  schwebf  ein  Nachen 
Vom  Gestade  des  heerdenreichen  Eilands 
Znr  umwaldeten  Bucht,  wo  sich  ein  Steinpfad 

1     [^%Z 5che"Mlrthenz™TempelhainemporVand. 

A  1  VJr £°rt  m  Eosengebusch ,  der  Holdgettinnen 

-frf  I  Marm°rgrappe  geheiligt ,  flehf  oft  einsam 

EmePnesterinn,  reizend  wie  Apelles 

Seine  Grazien  malt,  zom  Sohn  Cytherens 

Ihren  Kallias  freandlich  zu  umschweben 

TJnd  darch  Wogen  and  Dankel  ihn  za  leiten 

Bis  der  nachtliche  Schiffer,  wonneschauernd , 

An  den  Bnsen  ihr  sank. 


'  \ 
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^c^rJi 


Oft  did  a  priestess,  as  lovely  as  a  vision, 
Pouring  Her  soul  to  trie  son  of  Cytherea, . 
Pray  him  to  hover  around  the  slight  canoe-boat, 
And  with  invisible  pilotagesto  guide  it 
^v^/Over  the  dusk  wave7  until  the^ightly)sailor 
/  Shivering  with  ecstasy  sank  uponTIerbosom. 


xMtV 


//J  DUTY  SURVIVING  SELF-LOVE, 

THE   ONLY  SURE    FRIEND   OF  DECLINING   LIFE, 
i*m- (Gl^i       A  SOLILOQUY. 

I  J  NCHANGED  within  to  see  all  changed  without 

Is  a  blank  lot  and  hard  to  bear,  no  doubt. 
Yet  why  at  others'  wanings  should'st  thou  fret  ? 
fhen  only  might'st"thou  feel  a  just  regret, 
Hadst  thou  withheld  thy  love  or  hid  thy  light 
[n.  selfish  forethought  of  neglect  and  slight. 
O  wiselier  then,  from  feeble  yearnings  freed, 
While,  and  on  wridhi,  thou  ma/st — shine  on  !  nor 

heed 
Whether  the  object  by  reflected  light 
Return  thy  radiance  or  absorb  it  quite  : 
And  though  thou  notest  from  thy  safe  recess 
Oldjriends  burn  dim,  like  lamps  in  noisome  air, 
Love"  them  for  what  they  are  ;  nor  love  them  less, 
Because  to  thee  they  are  not  what  they 'were. 

'yfjLf  js  ?\     '    PHANTOM  OR  FACT? 

U^l^ &£*■>(■    c<J>4^«?c<nLT    A    DIALOGUE    IN    VERSE. 
^  °      °  AUTHOR. 

A    LOVELY  form  there  sate  beside  my  bed, 
And  such  a  feeding  calm  its  presence  shed, 


ra 


t*% 


£>*^_ 


/%^  ^L  ^  ^£,    ^V^,  ^^-^ 


•*-a*lC-2—l~~    Seri*^.  e^ay  *»— z^du-   ^^/^    ^'j'cc  £<,<*-,    •>"  ^ 
J*****-    trC-^t  &^./    ^* 
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A  tender  love  so  pure  from  earthly  leaven, 
That  I  unnethe  *  the  fancy  might  control, 
'Twas  my  own  spirit  newly  come  from  heaven, 
Wooing  its  gentle  way  into  my  soul  ! 
But  ah  !  the  change — It  had  not  stirr'd,  and  yet — 
Alas  !  that  change  how  fain  would  I  forget ! 
That  shrinking  back,  like  one  that  had  mistook  ! 
That  weary,  wandering,  disavowing  look  ! 
'Twas  all  another,  feature,  look,  and  frame, 
And  still,  methought,  I  knew,  it  was  the  same  ! 

FRIEND. 

This  riddling  tale,  to  what  does  it  belong  ? 
Is't .history  ?  vision  ?  or  an  idle  jsong  ? 
Or  rather  say~at  once,  within  what  space 
Of_time  this  wild  disastrous  change  took  place? 

AUTHOR. 

Call  it  a  moment's  work  (and  such  it  seems) 
Thisjale's  a  Jragment  from  the  Hfe  of  dreams  ; 
But  say,  that  years  matured  the  silent  strife, 
And  'tis  a  record  from  the  dream  of  life. 

jQ_     PHANTOM.     liji^fU 
A  LL  look  and  likeness  caught  from  earth,  "  ->  I 

All  accident  of  kin  and  birth, 
Had  pass'd  away.     There  was  no  trace 
Of  aught  on  that  illumined  face, 
Upraised  beneath  the  rifted  stone 
But  of 'One  spirit  all  her  own; — 
She,  she  herself,  and  only  she, 
Shone  through,  her  body  visibly. 

*  7.  e.  scarcely,  hardly. — Ed. 
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>*^l/V  V  r  WORK  WITHOUT  HOPE.*1    nfr"' 
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LINES   COMPOSED    2 1ST   FEBRUARY,!    1827. 
/  A  .    / 

A  LL  Nature  seems  at  work.     Slugs  leave  their  ) 
^    lair—  -^-V 

The  bees  are  stirring — birds  are  on  the  wing-j- 

=  B  And  Winter  slumbering  in  the  open  air, 

Wears  on  his  smiling  face  a  dream  of  Srjjjngri- '"' 

■>/     t/p  ^)And  ^the  while,  the  sole  unbusy  thing, 

Nor  honey  make,  nor  pair,  nor  build,  nor  sing. 


*  ft  k — "Yet  well  I  ken  the  banks  where_amaranths  blow, 

^uTZ^fe  \       Have  traced  thefount  whence  streams  of  nectar  flow. 
ftvrz+f  —  I-  g  Bloom,  0  ye  amaranths  !  bloom  for  whom  ye  may, 
*1f*Z — '        For  me  ye  bloom  not  1    Glide,  rich  streams,  away  ! 
With  lips  unbrighferm,  wreathless  brow,  I  stroll : 
And  would  you  learn  the  spells  that  drowse  my  soul  ? 
^73  - /izs    Work-without  hope_draws  nectar  in  a  sieve, 
And  Hope  without  an  object  cannot  live. 

P ';ou.  ,  2^8  k  '/S^  YOUTH  AND  AGE.  J   ^ds  ~L 

<J  "\TERSE,  a_breeze  mid  blossoms  straying, 

s?  -r>  Where  Hope  clung  §  feeding,  like  a  bee —  I 

*sZT/C<*~J)    Both  were  minelLife  went  a-maying 
*%S%£//^~  ,sl$-  With  Nature,  Hogg,  and  Poesy, 

When  I  was  young  ! 

*  Printed  in  The  Bijou,  Lond.,  William  Pickering,  1828. 
T  On  a  day  in  February — Bijou.  -^ 

J  Printed  in  The  Bijou,  1828,  and  in  The  Literary  Souvenir\ jj 

of  the  same  date.  §  Clings — Bijou. 

Jr.  i     '       : .  - 
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Cot:  Cat £,\ie.cf uk  CtU  ^  $<tHp  ^  #<«$**  0ctris*6 

2847  Samuel  T.  Coleridge.  A.  L.  S.  3  pp.,  8vo,  1827.  Long, 
interesting  letter.  To  Alaric  A.  Watts,  the  noted  English  art 
critic.     Eminent  English  poet,  critic  and  author ;  famous  for  his  I 

"Ancient  Mariner,"  "  Christabel  "   and  his  essays.     2  portraits 
and  cuttings. 

"I  returned  from  Ramsgate  on  Thursday  night,  to  lay  my  head  on  my 
pillow  like  a  man  stunned  with  what  I  heard  from  Mr.  Gillman.  I  am  not 
likely  to  find  you  at  home  at  this  time,  but  yet  I  can  (not)  surfer  an  hour 
to  pass  without  assuring  you  that  the  Kahn  of  Casimir  or  the  man  in  the 
moon  would  be  as  fit  subjects  for  your  resentment  as  myself." 
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Verse  .a  breeze  mid  blossoms  straying, 
Where  Hope  alui  feeding,  like  a  bee  — 
Both  were  mine !    Life  went  a  maying 

With  Nature,  Hope,  and  Poesy, 
When  I  was  young! 
When  I  was  young  ?  —  Ah ,  woful  when ! 
Ah!  for  the  change 'twixt  Now  and  Then! 
This  lwe**ki«£housenot  built  with  hands , 
This  body  that  does  me  grievous  wrong , 
O'er  <irjqrrfliffn  nnd  glittming  sands , 

How  lightly  then  it  flashed  along :—  \j  — //  c  -  '/  o  -'/  u  ■*" 

Like  those  trim  jfctfw,  unknown  of  yore ,    u  —I  L.  —/u  -  /  u  — 
On  winding  lakes  and  rivers  wide ,    u  -  /  u  J  J  f  _  V  v  — 
That  ask  no  aid  of  sail  or  oar,    u  - / o  —  /  u  (-/  u  —  / 
That  fear  no  spite  of  wind  or  tide !    0  _/£,  —/u   —  /t^  — 
Nought  cared  this  body  for  wind  or  weafter  __/  Jlu/  "  -  f/4 
When  Youth  and  I  liv'd  in't  together,    u  _  /  o  -  /  -  -  /  o>  -  u 

Flowers  are  lovely ;  Love  is  flower-like ; 
Friendship  is  a  sheltyJnnglree ; 
0!  the^oys,  that  came  down  shower-like, 
Oi^mmOap;  Iiwu,  and  Liberty, 

Ere  I  was  old. 
Ere  I  was  old?    Ah  woful  Ere, 
Which  tells  me ,  Youth's  no  longer  here ! 
0  Youth !  for  years  so  many  and  sweet , 
Tis  known ,  that  Thou  and  I  were  one , 

I'll  think  it  but  a  ta&conceit 

It  cannot  be,  that  Thou  art  gone ! 

Thy  vesper-bell  hath  not  yet  toll'd  J4-  4  4 

And  thou  wert  aye  a  masker  bold! 
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What  strange  disguise  hast  now  put  on , 
To  make  believe,  that  Thou  art  gone? 
I  see  these  locks  in  silvery  slips , 
This  ^taping  gait ,  this  altered  size : 
But  Jrjringtide  blossoms  on  thy  lips , 
And  tears  take  Sunshine  from  thine  eyes ! 
Lifeisbutlnought:  so  think  I  will 
That  Youth  and  I  arelfcuse-mates  still. 

3 
Dew-drops  are  the  gems  of  morning , 
But  the  tears  of  mournful  e ve ! 
Where  no  hope  is ,  fife's  a  warning 
That  only  serves  to  make>»grieve, 

Now  Ja^r,  YtiueHSBSSold : 
■Thnt  rmly  ipnran  ti  mnho  m  grieve 
-WffW.ft  and-t^jni1F  tniking  Inn-rn, 

'"  ""Iriitirri  rpinnt. 


Thntmnyaatimdilj  lin  iiumjut. 
y.ii    n.  ..„i  i  j'ldj,  iiiiliniimi  miiji_; 
And  tollu  Oil  JlsI  witUudl  lk(!  uuiilt.  g 
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There  has  been  more  difficulty  in  the  chronological  arrangement  of 
this  last  section  than  in  either  of  the  preceding.  It  has  been  found  im- 
possible to  ascertain  the  date  of  "Alice  du  Clos,"  and  of  some  of  the 
others  j  but  it  was  thought  best  to  include  them  in  the  last  division,  as  they 
were  so  placed  in  the  edition  of  1834.  As  a  whole,  they  possess  a  distinct 
character  which  certainly  belongs  to  the  Poet's  "later  life."  "With  respect 
to  the  date  of  the  admired  composition  "Youth  and  Age,"  memories  and 
opinions  differ.  It  is  the  impression  of  the  writer  of  this  note  that  the 
first  stanza,  from  "Verse,  a  breeze,"  to  "liv'd  in't  together,"  was  pro- 
duced as  late  as  1824,  and  that  it  was  subsequently  prefixed  to  the  second 
stanza,  "Flowers  are  lovely,"  which  is  said  to  have  been  composed  many 
years  before.  It  appears,  from  the  Author's  own  statement,  already 
quoted,  that  the  last  verse  was  not  added  till  1827,  to  which  period  the 
poem,  considered  as  a  whole,  may  very  well  be  assigned. 
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t 
When  I  was  young  ? — Ah,  woful  when  !  > 

<?  Ah  j_for  the  change  'twixt  Now  and  _Then  !        <n  /?    ^^ 
*s  Thii"  breathing  house  *  not  built  with  hands,  1^+*^  *?  d_*.y  ft 
'b  This  body  thatHoes  me  grievous  wrong, 

O'er  aerydiffs  and  glittering  lands^L-d^^-^-^**-'  -* 

How  lightly  then  it  flash^cl  along  : —  i 

Like  those  trim  jkiffs,  t  unknown  of  yore,    -t^e^^-c^   f> 

On  windingjakes  and  rivers  wide,  ., 

That  ask  no  aid  of  jail  or  .par, 

That  fear  no  spite  of  wind  or  Jide  ! 

Nought  cared  this  body  for  wind  or  weather 

When  Youth  and  I  liv£d  in't  together.  § 

# 
Flowers  are  lovely ;  Love  is  flower-like ; 
Friendship  is  a  sheltering  tree ; 

OJ_  the  Joys,  that  came  down  shower-like,       •    ***"    "*" 
Of  Friendship,  Love,  and  LibertyJI  JR 

Ere  I  was  old  ! 
Ere  I  was  old  ?    Ah  wofuljke^**  -£  fj 
Which  tells  me,  Youth's  no  longer  here  !  _, 

0  Youth  ^for  years  so  many  and  sweetjji^/  *****-  ^ 
'Tis  known,  that  Thou  and  I  were  one,         '  , 

I'll  think  it  but  a  fond  conceit — %%      ^-*^&^- 

*  This  house  of  clay — Bijou. 
f  O'er  hill  and  dale  and  sounding  sands — ih. 
%  Boats—*. 

§  See  Ode  to  the  Rain,  supra,  p.  263. 
||  Of  Beauty,  Truth,  and  Liberty— 1828. 

**  Ah  mournful  Ere — Literary  Souvenir.  .  ^^  /„    tr-^^^y  fy^^y 

-^-Se-ffleH^and-ss£eet==i3^Qit.  0    V^^f^ '  ?  '  3        ' 

JJ  False  conceit — ill.  ', 
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±  B 
It  cannot  be,  that  Thou  art  gone  ! 

Thy  xesper-bell  hath  not  yet  toll'd  : — 

And  thou  wert  aye  a  jnasker  bold_!_  -  13 

What  strange  .djsguise  hast  now  put  on,  . 

To  make  believe,  that  Thou  art  gone  ?  o~ ^3    / ■ 

I  see  these  Jocks  in  silvery  slips, 

a^  g.q^r^a  B  This  drooping  gait,*  this  alter'djize  : 

But  -Spring-tide  blossoms  on  thyjips,      , 

And  Jears  take  sunshine  from  thine  eyes  ! 

Life  is  but  Jhought :  so  think  I  will 

fiCynZ'Z^  A«j>-That  Youth  and  I  arejiouse-mates  still,  t 


6># 


Dew-drops  are  the  gems  of  morning, 
But  the  tears  of  mournful  eve  ! 
Where  no  hope  is,  life's  a  warning 
That  only  serves  to  make  us  grieve, 


\**A.iU  **?_.  ( _  „^hfiweareo—  * 


That  only  serves  to  make  us  grieve 

With  oft  and  tedious  taking-leave,    Ji^f"''"^ 

Like  some  poor  nigh-related  guest, 


*  This  dragging  gait — Bijou. 

t  Here  the  poem  ends  in  The  Bijou,  and  the  Literary  Sou- 
venir. ,\The  remaining  portion  was  published  under  the  title 
of  "  The  Old  Man's  Sigh,  a  Sonnet,"  dated  "  The  Grove, 
Highgate,  18th  May,  1832,"  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  June 


1832. 


X  That  only  serves  to  make  us  grieve' 
In  our  old  age, 
Whose  bruised  wings  quarrel  with  the  bars  of  the  still 
narrowing  cage. — 1832. 
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That  may  not  rudely  be  dismist ; 

Yet  hath  outstay'd  his  welcome  while, 

And  tells  the  jest  without  the  smile.  ^^    _ 

[O  !  might  Life  cease  !  and  Selfless  Mind,  **^*      (*2  ) 
Whose^totapBeing  is  Act,  alone  remain  behind!! 

l^TpO      A  DAY-DREAM.*   "?%££%' 

r  )  r  s*^?    •** 

//TV/TY  eyes  make  pictures,  when  they  are  shut : /  f  ?  4 

I  see  a  fountain,  large  and  fair,  f«-^~ — 7 

A  willow  and  a  ruin'd  hut,  C* 

And  thee,  and  me^nd  Mary  there,     y   3 

0  Mary !  make  thy  gentle  lap  our  pillow  !  *&f^-- 

I  Bend  o'er  us,  like  a  bower,  my  beautiful  green 

willow! 

A  wild-rose  roofs  the  ruin'd  shed,  .  ,  /^ 

And  that  and  summer  well  t  agree  :       ^^   **  ( f^tZS*- ') 
'£  Andlo  !  where  Mary  leans  her  head,  ^ 

Two  dear  names  carved  upon  the  tree  ! 
And  Mary's  tears,  they  are  not  tears  of  sorrow^  — /   j  —  /  g 
Our  sister  and  ourfriend  will  both  be  here  to-morrow.  / 

Twas^ay  :!but  now  few,  large,  and  bright, 
The  stars  are  round  the  crescent  moon  ;  —  )3      !/ 

And  now  it  is  a  dark  warm  jiight, 
The  balmiest  of  the  month  of  June  ! 

*  Printed  in  The  Bijou,  1828. 

t  In  The  Bijou  "  will  agree," — probably  a  misprint. 
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A  glow-worm  fall'n,  and  *on  the  marge  remounting 
Shines,  and  its  shadow  shines,  fit  stars  for  our  sweet 
fountain. 

O  ever — ever  be  thou  blest !  ., 

(/J     - For  dearly,  Asra,\love  I  thee  \±^^  VV^ 

This  brooding  warmth  across  my  breast, 
This  depth  of  tranquil  bliss— ah,  me  ! 
Fount,  Iree  and  jhed  are  gone,  I  know  not  whither, 
But  in  one  quiet  room  we  three  afe  still  together. 

The  shadows  dance  upon  the  wall, 

By  the  still  dancing  fire-flames  made  ; 
And  now  they  slumber.moveless  all ! 
ih  a&stt  ***■  J>         And  now  they  mel^to  one  %  deep  shade  ! 

But  not  from  me  shall  this  mild  darkness  steal  thee : 

I  dream  thee  with  mine  eyes,  and  at  my  heart  I  feel 

thee  ! 

Thine  eyelash  on  my  cheek  doth  play — 

'Tis  Mary's  hand  upon  my  brow  ! 
But  let  me  check  this  tender  lay 
Which  none  may  hear  but  she  and  thou  \_  j  __1 
Like  the  still  hive  at  quiet  midnight  humming, 
Murmur  it  to  yourselves,  ye  two  beloved  womenj_  . 

_/[  J>   FIRST  ADVENT  OF  LOVE.    Q, 

r\  FAIR  is  Love's  first  hope  to  gentle  mind  ! 
q)  As  Eve's  first  star  thro'  fleecy  cloudlet  peeping; 

*  In  the  marge — Bijou.   +  O  Asra !  dearly  love  I  thee !— -ib. 
t  They  make  to  me — ib. 
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I  *rm  0.  —  FIRST  ADVENT  OP  LOVE. 
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The  early  date  assigned  to  these  exquisite  lines  is  derived  from  a 
memorandum  of  the  author.  "Relics  of  my  School-boy  Muse;  i.  e.  frag- 
ments of  poems  composed  before  my  fifteenth  year. 

Love's  First  Hope  — 

*0  fair  is  Love's  first  hope,'  &c. 

who  died  in  early 


\ 


l~ 


t^J^I 


The  concluding  stanza  of  an  Elegy  on  a  Lady, 
youth :  — ^ 

/       O'er  the  raised  earth  the  gales  of  evening  sigh; 

And  see  a  Daisy  peeps  upon  its  slope! 
I  I  wipe  the  dimming  waters  from  mine  eye ; 

V^^    Even  on  the  cold  Grave  lights  the  Cherub  Hopel 

Age.  —  A  stanza  written  forty  years  later  than  the  preceding: 
Dew-drops  are  the  Gems  of  Morning, 

But  the  Tears  of  dewy  Eve ! 
"Where  no  Hope  is,  Life's  a  warning, 
That  only  serves  to  make  us  grieve, 
When  we  are  old. 
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And  sweeter  than  the  gentle  south-west  wind, 
O'er  willowy  meads  and  shadow'd  waters  creeping, 
And  Ceres'  golden  fields ; — the  sultry  hind 
Meets  it  with  brow  uplift,  and  stays  his  reaping. 

T  ASMD  my  fair  one  happy  day,  u\~\\J 

What  I  should  call  her  in  my  lay ; 
By  what  sweet  name  from  Rome  or  Greece; 
Lalage,  Nesera,  Chloris,    "J  J/iXco>^«.     C&zJLl*-     c£  t 
Sappho,  Lesbia,  or  Doris,  f  »C»*_^a_     oC^t^6-^~  Z*^     Z 
Arethusa  or  Lucrece.    J'&tf^^mv-n^.    o-^  Jz^^^_a^  7     ' 

P^ 
<f  Vh  f  *  replied  my  gentle  fair, 
Seloved,  what  are  names  but  air  ? 
Choose  thou  whatever  suits  the  line  ;   YtJfo-  f*iz. 
Call  me  Sappho,  call  me  Chloris,}  ^^    J^>^   %^. 
Call  me  Lalage  or  Dons,  r  p  '    1      p  y^1^ 

Only,  only  call  me  thine/       )  /oTT7  f^^" '',<* f^->  2^ 

WATER  BALLAD.fN  ^  ""  %**£.  ■ 

"QOW&  hither,  gently  rowing,  \ 

Come  bear  me  quickly  o'er)     .  y  , 
This  stream  so  brightly  flowing 
To  yonder  woodland  shore. 

*  Morning  Post,  August  27,  1799;  and,  with  the  names 
given  somewhat  differently,  in  The  Keepsake  for  1829. 

t  The  Athenceum,  Oct.  29,  1831.      [Now  first  included  in      Jfpyt  ?.   77" 
any  collection  of  Coleridge's  Poems.] 
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But  vain  were  my  endeavour 
To  pay  thee,  courteous  guide ; 

Row  on,  row  on,  for  ever 
I'd  have  thee  by  my  side. 

"  Good  boatman,  prithee  haste  thee, 

I  seek  my  father-land.'"' — 

'  Say,  when  I  there  have  placed  thee, 

Dare  I  demand  thy  hand?' 
"  A  maiden's  head  can  never 

So  hard  a  point  decide ; 
Row  on,  row  on,  for  ever 

I'd  have  thee  by  my  side." 

The  happy  bridal  over 

The  wanderer  ceased  to  roam, 
For,  seated  by  her  lover, 

The  boat  became  her  home. 
And  still  they  sang  together 

As  steering  o'er  the  tide  : 
"  Row  on  through  wind  and  weather 

For  ever  by  my  side." 


DESIRE. 

"tX/HERE  true  Love  burns  Desire  is  Love's  pure 
I)       ..  (j  flame ; 

It  is  the  reflex  of  our  earthly  frame, 
^j      That  takes  its  meaning  from  the  nobler  part, 
And  but  translates  the  language  of  the  heart. 


ORIGINAL    PAPERS 


WATER  BALLAD. 

BY  S.  T.  COLERIDGE. 

"  Come  hither,  gently  rowing, 

Come,  bear  me  quickly  o'er 
This  stream  so  brightly  flowing, 

To  yonder  woodland  shore. 
But  vain  were  my  endeavour 

To  pay  thee,  courteous  guide  ; 
Row  on,  row  on,  for  ever 

I'd  have  thee  by  my  side. 

"  Good  boatman,  prithee  haste  thee, 

I  seek  my  father-land." — 
'  Say,  when  I  there  have  placed  thee, 

Dare  I  demand  thy  hand  V — 
"  A  maiden's  head  can  never 

So  hard  a  point  decide ; 
Row  on,  row  on,  for  ever 

I'd  have  thee  by  my  side." 

The  happy  bridal  over, 

The  wanderer  ceased  to  roam, 
For,  seated  by  her  lover, 

The  boat  became  her  home. 
And  still  they  sang  together, 

As  steering  o'er  the  tide, 
"  Row  on  through  wind  and  weather, 

For  ever  by  my  side." 
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SIBYLLINE  LEAVE, 

LOVE  AND  FRIENDSHIP  OPPOSITE.         ^5^' 

LJ  ER  attachment  may  differ  from  yours  in  degree,      'A-'t 

Provided  they  are  both  of  one  kind  ;  ,><.<- 
But  Friendship  how  tender  so  ever  it  bey  -J 

Gives  no  accord  to  Love,  however  refined. 

Love,  that  meets  not  with  Love,  its  true  nature 
revealing  ,/ 

Grows  ashamid  of  itself,  and  demurs : 
If  you  cannot  lift  hers  up  to  your  state  of  feeling, 

You  must  lower  down  your  state  to  hers.    /-es>-  's 


NOT  AT  HOME..   L  /^h/lA^Xi?  ft  )  if 

'"THAT  Jealousy  may  rule  a  mind  4C 

Where  Love  could  never  be 
I  know ;  but  ne'er  expect  to  find 
Love  without  Jealousy. 

She  has  a  strange  cast  in  her  ee, 

A  swart  sour-visaged  maid — 
But  yet  Love's  own  twin-sister  she 

His  house-mate  and  his  shade. 

Ask  for  her  and  she'll  be  denied : — 

What  then  ?  they  only  mean 
Their  mistress  has  lain  down  to  sleep, 

And  can't  just  then  be  seen. 
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TO  A  LADY,     S~  *-*-/&* 

.  ,   s    .        1%   OFFENDED   BY  A  SPORTIVE  OBSERVATION   THAT 
WOMEN   HAVE   NO   SOULS. 

^  AY,  dearest  Anna  !  why  so  grave  ? 
I  said,  you  had  no  soul,  'tis  true  ! 
For  what  you  are,  you  cannot  have  : 
Tis  I  that  have  one  since  I  first  had  you  ! 

**>*~)~  A  j  HAVE  heard  of  reasons  manifold 


r^^r-^i-^,  Why  Love  must  needs  be  blind, 

But  this  the  best  of  all  I  hold— 
"~/£-  3.  1  His  eyes  are  in  his  mind. 

What  outward  form  and  feature  are 
He  guesseth  but  in  part ; 

But  what  within  is  good  and  fair 
He  seeth  with  the  heart. 


/f  > 


"*-*&*/>■  LINES        J{. 


SUGGESTED  BY  THE   LAST  WORDS  OF  BERENGARIUS. 
OB.   ANNO  DOM. 


OB.    ANNO   DOM.    IoSS.^f^ 

"M'O  more  'twixt  conscience  staggering  and  th 

Pope 
Soon  shall  I  now  before  my  God  appear, 


*  Literary  Souvenir,  1827. 


2f*     To  to?  'E5TH5E      -  ■    s> 

mentarium  dWyp^oT  °*  ^P^  testa- 

Qua2linquam,aut  nihil, 


Sordes 
D°  Morti :  reddo 


autnihili,autvix 


sunt  mea. 


^tera,  Christe  !  tibi.* 
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By  him  to  be  acquitted,  as  I  hope  ; 
By  him  to  be  condemned,  as  I  fear.- 


REFLECTION   ON   THE   ABOVE. 

Lynx  amid  moles  !  had  I  stood  by  thy  bed, 

Be  of  good  cheer,  meek  soul !  I  would  have  said  : 

I  see  a  hope  spring  from  that  humble  fear. 

All  are  not  strong  alike  through  storms  to  steer 

Right  onward.    What  though  dread  of  threaten'd   ^ 

death 
And  dungeon  torture  made  thy  hand  and  breath 
Inconstant  to  the  truth  within  thy  heart  ? 
That  truth,  from  which,  through  fear,  thou  twice 

didst  start,  t  .,      >^_  5<tw  - 

Fear  haply  told  thee,  was  a  learned^strife,  i^L^*^ 

Or  not  so  vital  as  to  claim  thy  life  : 
And  myriads  had  reached  Heaven,  who  never  knew       ^ 
Where  lay  the  difference  'twixt  the  false  and  true  ! 

cAr 

Ye,  who  secure  'mid  trophies  not  your  own,  ^     }   . 

Judge  him  who  won  them  when  he  stood  alone,  oLs    l/f  ' 

And  proudly  talk  of  recreant  Berengare- — 

O  first  the  age,  and  then  the  man  compare  ! 

That  age  how  dark  !  congenial  minds  how  rare  ! 

No  host  of  friends  with  kindred  zeal  did  burn  !  I- ' 

No  throbbing  hearts  awaited  his  return  !  „  <r 


*LUsyi-   &r~ 


Prostrate  alike  when  prince  and  peasant  fell, 
He  only  disenchanted  from  the  spell, 


f 


f 
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Like  the  weak  worm  that  gems  the  starless  night, 
Moved  in  the  scanty  circlet  of  his  light : 
And  was  it  strange  if  he  withdrew  the  ray 
That  did  but  guide  the  night-birds  to  their  prey  ? 

The  ascending  ^day-star  with  a  bolder  eye 
Hath  lit  each  dew-drop  on  our  trimmer  lawn  ! 
Yet  not  for  this,  if  wise,  shall  we  decry 
The  spots  and  struggles  of  the  timid  dawnj 
Lest  so  we  tempt  th'  approaching  noon  to  scorn 
The  mists  and  painted  vapours  of  "our  jnorn. 


SANCTI  DOMINICI  PALLIUM; 

A   DIALOGUE  BETWEEN   POET  AND    FRIEND, 


yf       FOUND    WRITTEN    ON    THE    BLANK    LEAF    AT    THE    BEGINNING 

OF    butler's    BOOK    OF    THE    CHURCH.    \\Aj    If.'?-* 

POET. 

T   NOTE  the  moods  and  feelings  men  betray, 

And  heed  them  more  than  aught  they  do  or  say ; 
The  lingering  ghosts  of  many  a  secret  deed 
Still-bom  or  haply  strangled  in  its  birth ; 
These  best  reveal  the  smooth  man's  inward  creed  ! 
These  mark  the  spot  where  lies  the  treasure  Worth  ! 

jrfc— — made  up  of  impudence  and  trick, 
With  cloven  tongue  prepared  to  hiss  and  lick, 
Rome's  brazen  serpent — boldly  dares  discuss 
The  roasting  of  thy  heart,  O  brave  John  Huss  ! 
And  with  grim  triumph  and  a  truculent  glee 
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Absolves  anew  the  Pope-wrought  perfidy, 
That  made  an  empire's  plighted  faith  a  lie, 
And  fix'd  a  broad  stare  on  the  Devil's  eye — 
(Pleased  with  the  guilt,  yet  envy-stung  at  heart 
To  stand  outmaster'd  in  his  own  black  art ! ) 
Yet 

FRIEND. 

Enough  of !  we're  agreed, 

Who  now  defends  would  then  have  done  the  deed. 
But  who  not  feels  persuasion's  gentle  sway, 
Who  but  must  meet  the  proffer'd  hand  half  way 
When  courteous 


r  a  nana  nan  way 


poet  (aside). 

(Rome's  smooth  go-between  !) 

FRIEND. 

Laments  the  advice  that  sourrd  a  milky  queen — 
(For  "bloody"  all  enlighten'd  men  confess 
An  antiquated  error  of  the  press  : ) 
Who  rapt  by  zeal  beyond  her  sex's  bounds, 
With  actual  cautery  staunch'd  the  Church's  wounds  ! 
And  tho'  he  deems,  that  with  too  broad  a  blur 
We  damn  the  French  and  Irish  massacre, 
Yet  blames  them  both — and  thinks  the  Pope  might 

err  ! 
What  think  you  now?     Boots  it  with  spear  and 

shield 
Against  such  gentle  foes  to  take  the  field 
Whose  beckoning  hands  the  mild  Caduceus  wield  ? 


} 
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What  think  I  now?  Even  what  I  thought  before  ;- 

What boasts  though may  deplore, 

Still  I  repeat,  words  lead  me  not  astray 
When  the  shown  feeling  points  a  different  way. 

Smooth can  say  grace  at  slander's  feast, 

And  bless  each  haut-gout  cook'd  by  monk  or  priest ; 

Leaves  the  full  lie  on 's  gong  to  swell, 

Content  with  half-truths  that  do  just  as  well ; 
But  duly  decks  his  mitred  comrade's  flanks, 
And  with  him  shares  the  Irish  nation's  thanks  ! 

So  much  for  you,  my  jfriend  !  who  own  a  Church, 
And  would  not  leave  your  mother  in  the  lurch  ! 
But'when  a  Liberal  asks  me  what  I  think — 
Scared  by  the  blood  and  soot  of  Cobbett's  ink, 
And  Jeffrey's  glairy  phlegm  and  Connor's  foam, 
In  search  of  some  safe  parable  I  roam— 
An  emblem  sometimes  may  comprise  a  tome  ! 

Disclaimant  of  his  uncaught  grandsire's  mood, 
I  see  a  tiger  lapping  kitten's  food  : 
And  who  shall  blame  him  that  he  purs  applause, 
When  brother  Brindle  pleads  the  gowf  old  cause  ; 
And  frisks  his  pretty  tail,  and  half  unsheathes  his 

claws  ! 
Yet  not  the  less,  for  modern  lights  unapt, 
I  trust  the  bolts  and  cross-bars  of  the  laws 
More  than  the  Protestant  milk  all  newly  lapt, 
Impearling  a  tame  wild-cat's  whisker'd  jaws  ! 
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y&tf^fc^    LINES  *-?f* 

"lO  A  COMIC^.UTHOR,   ON   AN   ABUSIVE   REVIEW./!  ?  /^^  "^J 

Y\7"HAT  though  the  chilly  wide-mouth'd  quacking 

chorus 
From  the  rank  swamps  of  murk  Review-land  croak  : 
So  was  it,  neighbour,  in  the  times  before  us, 
When  Momus,  throwing  on  his  Attic  cloak,  •  1  _ 

Romn'd  with  the  Graces ;  and  each  tickled  Muse 
(That  Turk,  Dan  Phoebus,  whom  bards  call  divine, 
Was  married  to — at  least,  he  kept — all  nine)        &/.*■' 
[  Fled,  but  still  with  reverted  faces  ran ;  I         -^V* 
Yet,  somewhat  the  broad  freedoms  to  excuse, 
They  had  alhuafd  the  audacious  Greek  to  use, 
Swore  they  mistook  him  for  their  own  good  man. 
This  Momus — Aristophanes  on  earth 
Men  calm  him — maugre  all  his  wit  and  worth/  V-   J\ 
Was  croalc'd  and  gabbled  at.  How,  then,  should  you,' 
Or  I,  friend,  hope  to  'scape  the  skulking  crew  ? 
No^!  •  laugh,  and  say  aloud,  in  tones  of  glee, 
"  I  hate  the  quacking  tribe,  and  they  hate  me  !  " 

CONSTANCY  TO  AN  IDEAL  OBJECT.    /<?■£<? -&/? 

CINCE  alLthat  beat  about  in  Nature's  range, 

Or  veer  or  vanish ;  why  shoulds"t  thou  remain 
The  only  constant  in -a.  world  of  change, 
O  yearning  thought !  that  liv^st  but  in  the  brain? 
Call  to  the  hours,  that  in  the  distance  play, 
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The  faery  people  of  the  future  day — 
Fond  thought !  not  one  of  all  that  shining  sw,arm 
Will  breathe  on  th,ee  with  life-enkindling  breath,*' 
fll'l  Till  when,  like  strangers  sheltering  from  a  storm, 
Vy  J    J  Hope  and  Despair  meet  in  the  porch  of  Death  ! 
Yet  still  thou  haunt'st  me ;  and  though  well  I  see, 
She  is  not  thou,  and  only  thou  art  she, 
Still,  still  as  though  some  dear  embodied  good, 
Some  living  love  before  my  eyes  there  stooH 
With  answering  look  a  ready  ear  to  lend, 
I  mourn  to  thee  and  say — "  Ah  !  loveliest  friend  ! 
''  That  this  the  meed  of  all  my  toils  might  be, 

To  have  a  home,  an  English  home,  and  thee  !1r"">^) 
'  Vain  repetition  !  Home  and  _thou  are  one. 
'<   The  peacefull'st  cot  the  moon  shall  shine  upon, 
iJ      ''  Lulled  by  thejhrush  and  wakened  by  thejark/ 
'  Without  thee  were  but  a  becalmed  Jiark, 
'  Whose Jielmsman  on  an  .ocean  waste  and  wide 
"  Sits  mute  and  pale  his  mouldering  helm  beside.  J 
ts-+~       And  art  thou  nothing?   Such  thou  art,  as  when 
The  woodman  winding  westward  up  the  glen 
At  wintry  dawn,  where  o'er  the  sheep-track's  maze 
The  viewless  snow-mist  weaves  a  glistening  haze, 
Sees  full  before  him,  gliding  without  tread, 
An  image*  with  a  glory  round  its  head ; 
The  enamoufd  rustic  worships  its  fair  hues, 
Nor  knows  he  makes  the  shadow  he  pursues  ! 


f 


*  This  phenomenon,  which  the_author  has  himself  experi- 
enced, and  of  which  the  reader  may  find  a  description  in  one 
of  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  Manchester  Philosophical  Trans- 
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A 


MODERN  CRITICS.* 

"M'  O  private  grudge  they  need,  no  personal  spite 

The  viva  sectio  is  its  own  delight ! 
All  enmity,  all  envy,  they  disclaim, 
Disinterested  thieves  of  our  good  name  : 
Cool,  sober  murderers  of  their  neighbours'  fame  ! 


C* 


'T'HE  poet  in  his  lone  yet  genial  hour 

Gives  to  his  eye  a  magnifying  power  : 
Or  rather  he  emancipates  his  eyes 
From  the  black  shapeless  accidents  of  size — 
In  unctuous  cones  of  kindling  coal, 
Or  smoke  upwreathing  from  the  pipe's  trim  bole, 

His  gifted  ken  can  see 

Phantoms  of  sublimity,  t 


actions,  is  applied  figuratively  in  the  following  passage  of  the 

,  Aids  to  Reftectionl  (p.  220)  J — 

'  Li'  Pindar's  fine  remark  respecting  the  different  effects  of 
music,  on  different  charactersTJholds  equally  true  of  Genius ; 
as  many  as  are  not  delighted  by  it  are  disturbed,  perplexed, 
irritated.  The  beholder  either  recognises  it  as  a  projected 
form  of  his  own  being,  that  moves  before  him  with  a  glory 
round  its  head,  or  recoils  from  it  as  a  spectre."  iZ^j^^-^&^^jr^f^^  -  2 
*  Biographia  Literaria  (Lond.  18 17.),  vol.  ii.  p.  118.  C^ji^/^  ' 
t  Bistorie  and  Gests  of  Maxilian,  Blackwood's  Magazine, 
January,  1822. 

if;    ZC  ^<^^^c^c^rr^r  ^     ^^>  >  •  z  2  -     — -   ;- 
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J^ 


INSCRIPTION  FOR  A  TIME-PIECE.* 


TM'  OW  !  it  is  gone. — Our  brief  hours  travel  post, 
Each  with  its  thought  or  deed,  its  Why  or 
How: — 
But  know,  each  parting  hour  gives  up  a  ghost 
To  dwell  within  thee — an  eternal  now  ! 


1830. 


H*rr/Zfa\ 


(?) 


OR   THE    POET   IN   THE    CLOUDS. 

~7#~i.&    I A  Sonnet  composed  on  the  Sea-Coast^ 
1  aj*       * — 


/fXfM  s^)W)X     FANCY  IN  NUBIBUS 
/fc^^>  )k*f  tu»  t*p 


8 


"&TS« 


0/ 


I  IT  is  pleasant,  with  a  heart  at  ease, 
Just  after  sunset,  or  by  moonlight  skies, 
To  make  the  shifting  clouds  be  what  you  please, 

Or  let  the  easily  persuaded  eyes 
Own  each  quaint  likeness  issuing  from  the  mould 

Of  a  friend's  fancy ;  or  with  head  bent  low  £nj'i 
And  cheek  aslant  see  rivers  flow  of  gold 

'Twixt  crimson  banks  ;  and  then,  a  traveller,  go 
C"3L  f  From  mount  to  mount  through  Cloudland,  gorgeous 
land! 

Or  listening  to  the  tide,  with  closed  sight, 
Be  that  blind  bard,  who  on  the  Chian  strand 

By  those  deep  sounds  possess/d  with  inward  light 
Beheld  the  Iliad  and  the  Qdyssee 
Rise  to  the  swelling  of  the  voiceful  sea. 

*  Printed  at  the  end  of  Specimens  of  the  Table-talk  o/S.T.C. 
Lond.  1835,  ii.  360. 

f  Blackwood's  Magazine,  November,  181 9. 
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THE  BLOSSOMING  OF  THE  SOLITARY 


DATE-TREE. 


A   LAMENT. 


JT}3 


1 


[I  seem  to  have  an  indistinct  recollection  of  having 
read  either  in  one  of  the  ponderous  tomes  of  George 
of  Venice,  or  in  some  other  compilation  from  the  un- 
inspired Hebrew  writers,  an  apologue  or  Rabbinical 
.tradition  to  the  following  purpose  : 

While  our  first  parents/stoocfjbefore  their  offended 
Maker,  and  the  last  words  of  the  sentence  were  yet 
sounding  in  Adam's  ear,  the  guileful  false  serpent,  a 
counterfeit  and  a  usurper  from  the  beginning,  pre- 
sumptuously took  on  himself  the  character  of  advocate 
or  /mediator^  and  pretending  to  intercede  for  Adam, 
exclaimed  :  "  Nay,  Lord,  in  thy  justice,  Qiot  soj/  for 
the  man  was  the  least  in  fault.  Rather  let  the  Woman 
return  at  once  to  the  dust,  and  let  Adam  remain|m 
this  thy  Paradise.^}  And  the  word  of  the  Most  High 
answered  Satan  :  "The  tender  mercies  of  the  wicked 
are  cruel.  Treacherous  Fiend  !|lf  with  guilt  like  thine, 
it  had  been  possible  for  thee  to  have  the  heart  of  a 
Man,  and  to  feel  the  yearning  of  a  human  soul  for  its 
counterpart,  the  sentence,  which  thou  now  counsellest, 
should  have  been  inflicted  on  thyself. "_J   •"%*'  -X 

The  title  of  the  following  poem  was  suggested  by  a  fact 
mentioned  by  Linnaeus,  of  a  date-tree  in  a  nobleman's 
garden  which  year  after  year  had  put  forth  a  full  show 
of  blossoms,  but  never  produced  fruit,  till  a  branch 
from  ajnotherj  date-tree  had  been  conveyed  from  a  "faJufc  ■tjitl' 
distance  oi  some  hundred  leagues.     The  first  leaf  of      ii,  /  tl  fV 

><    <<*^-  a^Cc  2?^,  "^-^   ■f-zZ~>    >~-~>~  JH-^^Zi^    tiV:*v      ~~J 
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the  MS.  from  which  the  poem  has  been  transcribed 
and  which  contained  the  two  or  three  introductory 
stanzas,  is  wanting  :  and  the  author  has  in  vain  taxed 
his  memory  to  repair  the  loss.  But  a  rude  draught  of 
the  poem  contains  the  substance  of  the  stanzas,  and 
the  reader  is  requested  to  receive  it  as  the  substitute. 
It  is  not  impossible,  that  some  congenial  spirit,  whose 
years  do  not  exceed  those  of  the  Author  at  the  time 
the  poem  was  written,  may  find  a  pleasure  in  restoring 
the  Lament  to  its  original  integrity  by  a  reduction  of 
the  thoughts  to  the  requisite  metrej    <■  y  ^- 

I.     / 

Beneath  the  blaze  of  a  tropical  sun  the  moun- 
tain peaks  are  the  Jhrones  of  frost,  through  the 
absence  of  objects  to  reflect  the  rays.  "  What  no 
one  with  us  shares,  seems  scarce  our  own."  The 
presence  of  a  one, 

The  best  beloved,  who  loveth  me  the  best, 

is  for  the  heart,  what  the  supporting  air  from  within 
is  for  the  hollow  globe  with  its  suspended  car. 
Deprive  it  of  this,  and  all  without,  that  would  have 
buoyed  it  aloft  even  to  the  seat  of  the  gods,  be- 
comes a  burthen  and  crushes  it  into  flatness. 

ii.  2 
The  finer  the  sense  for  the  beautiful  and  the 
lovely,  and  the  fairer  and  lovelier  the  object  pre- 
sented to  the  sense ;  the  more  exquisite  the  indi- 
vidual's capacity  of  joy,  and  the  more  ample  his 
means  and  opportunities  of  enjoyment,  the  more 


Goethe's  justly  celebrated  Novel,  Wilhelm  Meister's  Apprenticeship, 
has  just  been  translated  into  English;  and  it  will  doubtless  be  as  much 
read  in  England  as  upon  the  Continent.  The  work  comes  from  the 
Edinburgh  press  of  Oliver  and  Boyd — (we  wish  our  English  printers 
would  print  as  well) — and  the  Translator  appears  to  us  to  have  performed 
his  task  admirably,  for  the  style  is  simple,  free,  and  forcible.  We  sup- 
ply as  a  specimen,  one  of  Goethe's  tine  pieces  of  Poetry  : — 

G~\sLp-       SONG-  £^&  »*v^w 

Khow'st  thou  the  land  where  the  lemon-trees  bloom  ? 
Where  the  gold-orange  glows  in  the  deep  thickets's  gloom  ! 
Where  a  wind  ever  soft  from  the  blue  heaven  blows, 
And  the  groves  are  oflaurel  and  myrtle  and  rose? 
Know'st  thou  it? 

Thither!  O  thither! 
My  dearest  and  kindest,  with  thee  would  I  go  ! 

2. 

Know'st  thou  the  house,  with  its  turrietted  walls, 
Where  the  chambers  are  glancing  and  vast  are  the  halls  ? 
Where  the  figures  of  marble  look  on  me  so  mild, 
As  if  thinking,  "  Why  thus  jdid  they  use  thee,  poor  child  ?" 
Know'st  thou  it  ? 

Thither!  O  thither! 
My  guide  and  my  guardian,  with  thee  would  I  go  ! 

3. 

Know'st  thou  the  mountain,  its  cloud-covered  arch, 
Where  the  mules  among  mist  o'er  the  wild  torrent  march  ? 
In  the  clefts  of  it,  dragons  lie  coil'd  with  their  brood; 
The  rent  crag  rushes  down,  and  above  it  the  flood. 
Know'st  thou  it  ? 

Thither  !  O  thither  ! 
Our  way  leadeth  :  Father,  O  come  let  us  go ! 


1 
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heavily  will  he  feel  the  ache  of  solitariness,  the 
more  unsubstantial  becomes  the  feast  spread 
around  him.  What  matters  it  whether  in  fact  the 
viands  and  the  ministering  graces  are  shadowy  or 
real,  to  him  who  has  not  hand  to  grasp  nor  arms 
to  embrace  them  ? 


*p£L* 


u.,  m\ 3 

Imagination ;  honourable  aims ;  ? 
Free_commune  with  the  choir  that  cannot  die  : 
Science  andjjong ;  delight  in  little  things, 
The  buoyant  child  surviving  in  the  man ;. 
Fields,  forests,  ancient  mountains,  ocean,  sky, 
With  all  their  voicesp^O  dare  I  accuse 

A 

My  earthly  lot  as  guilty  of  my  spleen, 
Or  call  my  destiny  niggard  !  (Stfno  !  no  ! 
It  is  her  largeness,  and  her  overflow, 
Which  being  incomplete,  disquieteth  me  so  ! 

IV.    *f- 

!For  never  touch  of  gladness  stirs  my  heart, 

But  timorously  beginning  to  rejoice 

•Like  a  blind  Arab,  that  from  sleep  doth  start 

In  lonesome  tent,  I  listen  forjhy  voice. 

Beloved  !  'tis  not  thine  ;  thou  art  not  there  ! 

Then  melts  the  bubble  into  idle  air, 

And  wishing  without  hope  I  restlessly  despair.    ArYTSr*- 

The  mother  with  anticipated  glee 

Smiles  o'er  the  child,  that,  standing  by  her  chair 


r~ 
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And  flattening  its  round  cheek  upon  her  knee/" 
Looks  up,  and  doth  its  rosy  lips  prepare 
To  mock  the  coming  sounds.     At  that  sweet  sight 
She  hears  her  own  v<jjce  with  a  new  delight ; 
And  if  the  babe  perchance  should  lisp  the  notes 
aright, 

VI.     <2 

Then  is  she  tenfold  gladder  than  before  ! 
But  should  disease  or  chance  the  darling  take, 
cu/  c^t-i       What  then  avail  those  songs,  which  sweet  of  yore 
f)u  Ost~n:/f2gWere  only  sweet  for  their  sweet  echo's  sake  ? 
u^.  L^-hr*^-  Dear  maid  !  no  prattler  at  a  mother's  knee 

J  Was  e'er  so  dearly  prized  as  I  prize  thee :  ^ 

Why  was  I  made  for  Love  and  Love  denied  to  me  ? 

flisi  nXytU-/^  I  °yj        THE  EXCHANGE.*    _f\_ 


^^R 


"VVTE  pledged  our  hearts,  my  love  and  I, — 

I  in  my  arms  the  maiden  clasping ; 
I  could  not  tell  the  reason  why, 
But,  oh  !  I  trembled  like  an  aspen. 


-JLlc**j^  p^3        Her  father's  love  she  bade  me  gain ; 
_^^  Pft_^  I  went,  and  shook  like  any  reed  ! 

I  strove  to  act  the  man — in  vain  ! 
We  had  exchanged  our  hearts  indeed. 


*  Literary  Souvenir,  1826. 
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ToET 

Zflrfy.  If  Love  be  dead — /W.  And  I  aver  it ! 

Za</y.  Tell  me,  Bard  !  where  Love  lies  buried  ?  =  <3~>~  . 

> 
Poet.  Love  lies  buried  where  'twas  born  : 

Oh,  gentle  dame  !  think  it  no  scorn  ' 

If,  in  my  fancy,  I  presume  < 

To  call  thy  bosom  poor  Love's  Tomb.         -£  <g^ 

And  on  that  tomb  to  read  the  line  : — 

"  Here  lies  a  JLove  that  once  seem'd  mine,         -^ 

But  took  a  chill,  as  I  divine,  a . 

And  died  at  length  of  a  Recline." 


3> 


THE  SUICIDE'S  ARGUMENT.  X^^p 


"pRE  the  birth  of  my  life,  if  I  wish'd  it  or  no^ 

No  question  was  ask'd  me — it  could  not  be  so  ! 
If  the  life  was  the  question,  a  thing  sent  to  try^ 
And  to  live  on  be  Yes;  what  can  No  be ?  to  die. 

nature's  answer. 

Is't  return'd,  as  'twas  sent?   Is't  no  worse  for  the 

wear?  .  , 

Think  first,  what  you  are  !  Call  to  mind  what  you 

were  ! 

I  gave  you  innocence,  I  gave  you  hope, 
Gave  health,  and  genius,  and  an  ample  scope. 


*  The  Amulet,  1833.         JI*Z*7*=>-^~. 
VOL.  II.  Y 
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Return  you  me  guilt,  lethargy,  despair  ? 
Make  out  the  Jnvent/tfry ;  inspect,  compare  ! 
Then  die — if  die  you  dare  ! 

/3it0tx.    /  ?*J  yfTHE  TWO  FOUNTS.* /^fym 

'  />  -    2.0  8  /i2y  /gju  sa,^.  ^  y  g  2 

ty/ioj  :   J»  STANZAS    ADDRESSED    TO    A   LjiDY    ON    HER   RECOVERY 
j/ullv~)  WITH   UNBLEMISHED   LOOKS,    FROM   A   SEVERE 

X**   ^Y\  ATTACK    OP   PAIN. 

<v^  &%£?'  "'TWAS  my  last  waking  thought,  how  it  could  bet 
That  thou,  sweet  friend,  such  anguish  shouldst 
endure ; 
When   straight   from   Dreamland  came  a  Dwarf, 

and  he  M 

Could  tell  the  cause,  forsooth,  and  knew  the  c€ret? 

Methought  he  fronted  me  with  peering  look 
Fix'd  on  my  heart ;  and  read  aloud  in  game 
The  loves  and  griefs  therein,  as  from  a  book ; 
And  utter'd  praise  like  one  who  wished  to  blame. 

In  every  heart  (quoth  he)  since  Adam's  sin 
Two  Founts  there  are,  of  suffering  and  of  cheer  ! 
That  to  let  forth,  and  this  to  keep  within  ! 
But  she,  whose  aspect  I  find  imaged  here, 

Of  Pleasure  only  will  to  all  dispense, 
That  Fount  alone  unlock,  by  no  distress 

*  Annual  Register,  1827  ;  Bijou,  1828. 
t  How  qan  it  be — A.  R.  _3 
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Choked  or  turn'd  inward,  but  still  issue  thence 
Unconquer^d  cheer,  persistent  loveliness. 


As  on  the  driving  cloud  the  shiny  bow, 
That  gracious  thing  made  up  of  tears  and  light, 
Mid  the  wild  rack  and  rain  that  slants  below 
,  Stands  smiling  forth,  unmoved  and  freshly  bright  i-f-  l 

As  though  the  spirits  of  all  lovely  flowers,. 
Inweaving  each  its  wreath  and  dewy  crown, 
Or  ere  they  sank  to  earth  in  vernal  showers, 
Had  built  a  bridge  to  tempt  the  angels  down. 

Ev^n  so,  Eliza !  on  that  face  of  thine, 
On  that  benignant  face,  whose  look  alone 
(The  soul's  translucence  thro'  her  ^rystal  shrine  ! ) 
Has  power  to  soothe  all  anguish  but  thine  owiy 

A  ^beauty  hovers  still,  and  ne'er  takes  wing, 
But  with  a  silent,  charm  compels  the  stern 
And  torturing*  Genius  of  the  bitter  spring, 
To  shrink  aback,  and  cower  upon  his  urn. 

Who  then  needs  wonder,  if  (no  outlet  found 
In  passion,  spleen,  or  strife,)  the  fount  of  pain 
O'erflowing  beats  against  its  lovely  mound, 
And  in  wild  flashes  shoots  from  heart  to  brain  ? 

Sleep,  and  the  Dwarf  with  that  unsteady  gleam 
On  his  raised  lip,  that  aped  a  critic  smile, 
Had  passed  :  yet  I,  my  sad  thoughts  to  beguile, 
Lay  weaving  on  the  tissue  of  my  dream ;   ; 

*  Fostering — 1827-28  (probably  a  misprint). — Ed. 
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Till  audibly  at  length  I  cried,  as  though 
Thou  had'st  indeed  been  present  to  my  eyes, 
O  sweet,  sweet  sufferer/;  if  the  case  be  so, 
H-p  ft.  I  pray  thee,  be  less  good,  less  sweet,  less  wise  ! 

In  every  look  a  barbed  arrow  send, 
On  those  soft  lips  let  scorn  and  anger  live  ! 
iJL  *S>  Do  any  thing,  rather  than  thus,  sweet  friend  ! 

Hoard  for  thyself  the  pain  ihou  wilt  not  give  ! 

*  Yes,  yes  !  that  boon,  life's  richest  treat, 
He  had,  or  fancied  that  he  had ; 
t£at£c^L&i  Say,  'twas  but  in  his  own  conceit — 

ff  ^&rJt£i£'  The  fancy  made  him  glad  ! 

i*~  /n-c£  Crown  of  his  cup,  and  garnish  of  his  dish,  /    \ 

'^fz'?-  /.*'     The  boon,  prefigured  in  his  earliest  wish,    /    ) 
I      Is  ^i'U  >-  The  fair  fulfilment  of  his  poesy, 
c<f*tf\  *  *"*  **    When  his  young  heart  first  yearn'd  for  sympathy  ! 

But  e'en  the  meteor  offspring  of  the  brain 
Unnourish'd  wane ;  / 
7a<^  Faith  asks  her  daily  bread, 

And  Fancy  must  be  fed. 
Now  so  it  chanced — from  wet  or  dry, 
It  boots  not  how — I  know  not  why — 
She  miss'd  her  wonted  food ;  and  quickly 
Poor  Fancy  stagger'd  and  grew  sickly. 

*  Printed  in  The  Amulet,  1828,  at  the  end  of  a  Dialogue  in 
Prose. 
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No.  I.— The  Improvisatore;  or  "John  Anderson, 
my  Jo,  John." 

Scene:  A  spacious  drawing-room,  with  music-room  adjoining. 

Catherine.     What  are  the  words'! 

Eliza.  Ask  our  friend,  the  Improvisatore ;  here  he 
comes :  Kate  has  a  favor  to  ask  of  you,  Sir ;  it  is  that 
you  will  repeat  the  ballad  that  Mr. sung  so  sweetly. 

Friend.  It  is  in  Moore's  Irish  Melodies ;  but  I  do 
not  recollect  the  words  distinctly.  The  moral  of  them, 
however,  I  take  to  be  this  :  — 

Love  would  remain  the  same  if  true, 

When  we  were  neither  young  nor  new : 

Yea,  and  in  all  within  the  will  that  came, 

By  the  same  proofs  would  shew  itself  the  same.  ^  y  -  -. 

Eliza.  What  are  the  lines  you  repeated  from  BeaumoDt 
and  Fletcher,  which  my  mother  admired  so  much!  It 
begins  with  something  about  two  vines  so  close  that  their 
tendrils  intermingle. 

Friend.  You  mean  Charles'  speech  to  Angelina,  in 
"  the  Elder  Brother." 

We  '11  live  together,  like  two  neighbour  vines, 
Circling  our  souls  and  loves  in  one  another ! 
We  '11  spring  together,  and  we  '11  bear  one  fruit ; 
One  joy  shall  make  us  smile,  and  one  grief  mourn  ; 
One  age  go  with  us,  and  one  hour  of  death 
Shall  close  our  eyes,  and  one  grave  make  us  happy. 

Catherine.  A  precious  boon,  that  would  go  far  to 
reconcile  one  to  old  age — this  love  if  true !  But  is  there 
any  such  true  love  1 

e  2 
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Friend,    I  hope  so. 

Catherine.     But  do  you  believe  it  1 

Eliza  (eagerly).    I  am  sure  he  does. 

Friend.  From  a  man  turned  of  fifty,  Catherine,  I 
imagine,  expects  a  less  confident  answer. 

Catherine.    A  more  sincere  one,  perhaps. 

Friend.  Even  though  he  should  have  obtained  the 
nick-name  of  Improvisatore,  by  perpetrating  charades  and 
extempore  verses  at  Christmas  times  ? 

Eliza.     Nay,  but  be  serious. 

Friend.  Serious  1  Doubtless.  A  grave  personage  of 
my  years  giving  a  Love-lecture  to  two  young  ladies,  can- 
not well  be  otherwise.  The  difficulty,  I  suspect,  would 
be  for  them  to  remain  so.  It  will  be  asked  whether  I  am 
not  the  "  elderly  gentleman  "  who  sate  "  despairing  be- 
side a  clear  stream,"  with  a  willow  for  his  wig-block. 

Eliza.  Say  another  word,  and  we  will  call  it  down- 
right affectation. 

Catherine.  No  !  we  will  be  affronted,  drop  a  courtesy, 
and  ask  pardon  for  our  presumption  in  expecting  that 
Mr. would  waste  his  sense  on  two  insignificant  girls. 

Friend.  Well,  well,  I  will  be  serious.  Hem  !  Now 
then  commences  the  discourse ;  Mr.  Moore's  song  being 
the  text.  Love,  as  distinguished  from  Friendship,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  from  the  passion  that  too  often  usurps  its 
name,  on  the  other — 

Lucius  (Eliza's  brother,  who  had  just  joined  the  trio, 
in  a  whisper  to  the  Friend).  But  is  not  Love  the  union  of 
both? 
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Friend  (aside  to  Lucius).  He  never  loved,  who 
thinks  so. 

Eliza.  Brother,  we  don't  want  you.  There !  Mrs.  H. 
cannot  arrange  the  flower-vase  without  you.  Thank 
you,  Mrs.  Hartman. 

Lucius.  I'll  have  ray  revenge !  I  know  what  1  will 
say! 

Eliza.  Off!  off!  Now,  dear  sir, — Love,  you  were 
saying  — 

Friend.     Hush  !     Preaching,  you  mean,  Eliza. 

Eliza  (impatiently).     Pshaw ! 

Fnend.  Well  then,  I  was  saying  that  Love,  truly 
such,  is  itself  not  the  most  common  thing  in  the  world  : 
and  mutual  love  still  less  so.  But  that  enduring  personal 
attachment,  so  beautifully  delineated  by  Erin's  sweet 
melodist,  and  still  more  touchingly,  perhaps,  in  the  well- 
known  ballad,  "John  Anderson,  my  Jo,  John,"  in  ad- 
dition to  a  depth  and  constancy  of  character  of  no  every- 
day occurrence,  supposes  a  peculiar  sensibility  and  ten- 
derness of  nature ;  a  constitutional  communicativeness 
and  utterancy  of  heart  and  soul ;  a  delight  in  the  detail 
of  sympathy  in  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  the  sacra- 
ment within  —  to  count,  as  it  were,  the  pulses  of  the  life 
of  love.  But  above  all,  it  supposes  a  soul  which,  even  in 
the  pride  and  summer-tide  of  life  —  even  in  the  lustihood 
of  health  and  strength,  had  felt  oftenest  and  prized  highest 
that  which  age  cannot  take  away,  and  which,  in  all  our 

lovings,  is  the  Love ; 

h3 
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Eliza.  There  is  something  here  (pointing  to  her  heart) 
that  seems  to  understand  you,  but  wants  the  word  that 
would  make  it  understand  itself. 

Catherine.  1,  too,  seem  to  feel  what  you  mean.  In- 
terpret the  feeling  for  us. 

Friend. 1  mean  thatwiiiing  sense  of  the  insufficing- 

ness  of  the  self  for  itself,  which  predisposes  a  generous  na- 
ture to  see,  in  the  total  being  of  another,  the  supplement 
and  completion  of  its  own  —  that  quiet  perpetual  seeking 
which  the  presence  of  the  beloved  object  modulates,  not 
suspends,  where  the  heart  momently  finds,  and,  finding, 
again  seeks  on  —  lastly,  when  "life's  changeful  orb  has 
pass'd  the  full,"  a  confirmed  faith  in  the  nobleness  of 
humanity,  thus  brought  home  and  pressed,  as  it  were,  to 
the  very  bosom  of  hourly  experience :  it  supposes,  I  say, 
a  heart-felt  reverence  for  worth,  not  the  less  deep  because 
divested  of  its.  solemnity  by  habit,  by  familiarity,  by  mu- 
tual infirmities,  and  even  by  a  feeling  of  modesty  which 
will  arise  in  delicate  minds,  when  they  are  conscious  of 
possessing  the  same  or  the  correspondent  excellence  in 
their  own  characters.  In  short,  there  must  be  a  mind, 
which,  while  it  feels  the  beautiful  and  the  excellent  in  the  . 
beloved  as  its  own,  and  by  right  of  love  appropriates  it, 
can  call  Goodness  its  Playfellow  ;  and  dares  make  sport 
of  time  and  infirmity,  while,  in  the  person  of  a  thousand- 
foldly  endeared  partner,  we  feel  for  aged  Virtue  the 
caressing  fondness  that  belongs  to  the  Innocence  of  child- 
hood, and  repeat  the  same  attentions  and  tender  cour- 
tesies as  had  been  dictated  by  the  same  affection  to  the 
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same    object   when  attired  in  feminine  loveliness  or  in 

manly  beauty.  tit^^l         'lJLr*~- ?^  ?      /t3  h 

Eliza.  What  a  soothing  —  what  an  elevating  ideaj^ 
Catherine.  If  it  be  not  only  anjdea.  K  y**-ul°>  Jr***c^ 
Friend.  At*  all  events,  these  qualities  which  I  have  ~  ^ 
enumerated,  are  rarely  found  united  in  a  single  individual . 
How  much  more  rare  must  it  be,  that  two  such  indivi- 
duals should  meet  together  in  this  wide  world  under  cir- 
cumstances that  admit  of  their  union  as  Husband  and 
Wife.  A  person  may  be  highly  estimable  on  the  whole, 
nay,  amiable  as  neighbour,  friend,  housemate —  in  short, 
in  all  the  concentric  circles  of  attachment  save  only  the 
last  and  inmost ;  and  yet  from  how  many  causes  be  estrang- 
ed from  the  highest  perfection  in  this  1  Pride,  coldness  or 
fastidiousness  of  nature,  worldly  cares,  an  anxious  or  am- 
bitious disposition,  a  passion  for  display,  a  sullen  temper — 
one  or  the  other  —  too  often  proves  "the  dead  fly  in  the 
compost  of  spices,"  and  any  one  is  enough  to  unfit  it  for 
the  precious  balm  of  unction.  For  some  mighty  good  sort 
of  people,  too,  there  is  not  seldom  a  sort  of  solemn  satur- 
nine, or,  if  you  will,  ursine  vanity,  that  keeps  itself  alive  by 
sucking  the  paws  of  its  own  self-importance.  And  as 
this  high  sense,  or  rather  sensation  of  their  own  value  is, 
for  the  most  part,  grounded  on  negative  qualities,  so  they 
have  no  better  means  of  preserving  the'same  but  by  nega- 
tives—  that  is,  by  not  doing  or  saying  any  thing  that  might 
be  put  down  for  fond,  silly,  or  nonsensical, — or  (to  use 
their  own  phrase)  by  never  forgetting  themselves,  which 
some  of  their  acquaintance  are  uncharitable  enough  to 
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think  the  most  worthless  object  they  could  be  employed 
in  remembering. 

Eliza  (in  answer  to  a  whisper  from  Catherine),  To  a 
hair !  He  must  have  sate  for  it  himself.  Save  me  from 
such  folks  !     But  they  are  out  of  the  question. 

Friend.  True  !  but  the  same  effect  is  produced  in 
thousands  by  the  too  general  insensibility  to  a  very  im- 
portant truth ;  this,  namely,  that  the  misery  of  human 
life  is  made  up  of  large  masses,  each  separated  from  the 
other  by  certain  intervals.  One  year,  the  death  of  a  child ; 
years  after,  a  failure  in  trade  ;  after  another  longer  or 
shorter  interval,  a  daughter  may  have  married  unhap- 
pily; — in  all  but  the  singularly  unfortunate,  the  integral 
parts  that  compose  the  sum  total  of  the  unhappiness  of  a 
man's  life,  are  easily  counted,  and  distinctly  remembered. 
The  happiness  of  life,  on  the  contrary,  is  made  up  of 
minute  fractions — the  little,  soon-forgotten  charities  of  a 
kiss,  a  smile,  a  kind  look,  a  heartfelt  compliment  in  the 
disguise  of  playful  raillery,  and  the  countless  other  in- 
finitesimals of  pleasurable  thought  and  genial  feeling. 

Catherine.  Well,  Sir ;  you  have  said  quite  enough  to 
make  me  despair  of  finding  a  "  John  Anderson,  my  Jo, 
John,"  to  totter  down  the  hill  of  life  with. 

Friend.  Not  so  !  Good  men  are  not,  I  trust,  so  much 
scarcer  than  good  women,  but  that  what  another  would 
find  in  you,  you  may  hope  to  find  in  another.  But  well, 
however,  may  that  boon  be  rare,  the  possession  of  which 
would  be  more  than  an  adequate  reward  for  the  rarest 
virtue. 
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Eliza.  Surely  he,  who  has  described  it  so  beautifully, 
must  have  possessed  it  1 

Friend.  If  he  were  worthy  to  have  possessed  it,  and 
had  believingly  anticipated  and  not  found  it,  how  bitter 
the  disappointment! 

(Then,  after  a  pause  of  a  few  minutes') 

Answer,    ex  improviso. 
Yes,  yes  !  that  boon,  life's  richest  treat, 
He  had,  or  fancied  that  he  had ; 
Say,  'twas  but  in  his  own  conceit — 

The  fancy  made  him  glad ! 
Crown  of  his  cup,  and  garnish  of  his  dish  ! 
The  boon,  prefigured  in  his  earliest  wish  ! 
The  fair  fulfilment  of  his  poesy, 
When  his  .young  heart  first  yearn'd  for  sympathy  ! 

But  e'en  the  meteor  offspring  of  the  brain 

Unnourished  wane ! 
Faith  asks  her  daily  bread, 
And  Fancy  must  be  fed ! 
Now  so  it  chanced — from  wet  or  dry, 
It  boots  not  how — I  know  not  why — 
She  missed  her  wonted  food  :  and  quickly 
Poor  Fancy  stagger'd  and  grew  sickly. 
Then  came  a  restless  state,  'twixtyea  and  nay, 
His  faith  was  fix'd,  his  heart  all  ebb  and  flow ; 
Or  like  a  bark,   in  some  half-shelter'd  bay, 
Above  its  anchor  driving  to  and  fro. 
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That  boon,  which  but  to  have  possess'd 
In  a  belief,  gave  life  a  zest  — 
Uncertain  both  what  it  had  been, 
And  if  by  error  lost,  or  luck  ; 
And  what  it  was :  — an  evergreen 
Which  some  insidious  blight  had  struck, 
Or  annual  flower,  which,  past  its  blow, 
No  vernal  spell  shall  e'er  revive  ; 
Uncertain,  and  afraid  to  know, 

Doubts  toss'd  him  to  and  fro  : 
Hope  keeping  Love,  Love  Hope  alive, 
Like  babes  bewildered  in  a  snow, 
f  Lf      That  cling  and  huddle  from  the  cold 
In  hollow  tree  or  ruin'd  fold. 

Those  sparkling  colors,  once  his  boast, 

Fading,  one  by  one  away, 
Thin  and  hueless  as  a  ghost, 

Poor  Fancy  on  her  sick  bed  lay  ; 
111  at  distance,  worse  when  near, 
Telling  her  dreams  to  jealous  Fear ! 
Where  was  it  then,  the  sociable  sprite 
That  crown'd  the  Poet's  cup  and  deck'd  his  dish  \ 
Poor  shadow  cast  from  an  unsteady  wish, 
Itself  a  substance  by  no  other  right 
But  that  it  intercepted  Reason's  light ; 
It  dimm'd  his  eye,  it  darken'd  on  his  brow, 
A  peevish  mood,  a  tedious  time,  I  trow  ! 

Thank  Heaven  !  'tis  not  so  now. 
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O  bliss  of  blissful  hours  ! 
The  boon  of  Heaven's  decreeing, 
While  yet  in  Eden's  bowers 
Dwelt  the  First  Husband  and  his  sinless  Mate ! 
The  one  sweet  plant,  which,  piteous  Heaven  agreeing, 
They  bore  with  them  thro*  Eden's  closing  gate  ! 
Of  life's  gay  summer-tide  the  sovran  Rose  ! 
Late  autumn's  Amaranth,  that  more  fragrant  blows 
When  Passion's  flowers  all  fall  or  fade ; 
If  this  were  ever  his,  in  outward  being, 
Or  but  his  own  true  love's  projected  shade, 
Now  that  at  length  by  certain  proof  he  knows, 
That  whether  real  or  a  magic  shew, 
Whate'er  it  was,  it  is  no  longer  so ; 
Though  heart  be  lonesome,  Hope  laid  low, 
Yet,  Lady !  deem  him  not  unblest : 
The  certainty^that  struck  Hope  dead, 
Hath  left  Contentment  in  her  stead  : 
And  that  is  next  to  Best ! 
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TO  ELIZA.  A ,  1822. 

BY    MRS.    OPIE. 

As,  in  December's  darksome  hour, 
I  through  my  leafless  garden  strayed, 
Beside  the  path  a  modest  flower 
Its  sweet  and  slender  form  displayed. 

Surprised,  I  on  its  beauty  gazed, 
And  joy'd  its  cheering  looks  to  see ; 
Then  while,  dear  girl,  trje  flower  I  prais'd, 
Methought  it  seem'd  a  type  of  thee. 

Like  that  fair  flower,  in  winter's  hours 
With  gentle  smiles  we  saw  thee  come, 
And  with  thy  kind  attractive  powers, 
Shed  brightness  o'er  our  clouded  home. 

Alas !  the  likeness  ends  not  there, 
But  goes,  1  feel,  too  justly  on  ; 
Now  both  I  vainly  look  for  here,  — 
The  flower  is  dead,  and  thou  art  gone ! 
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Then  came  a  restless  state,  'twixt  yea  and  nay, 
His  faith  was  fix'd,  his  heart  all  ebb  and  flow  ; 
Or  like  a  bark,  in  some  half-shelter'd  bay, 
Above  its  anchor  driving  to  and  fro. 

That  boon,  which  but  to  have  possest 

In  a  belief,  gave  life  a  zest — 

Uncertain  both  what  it  had  been, 

And  if  by  error  lost,  or  luck  ; 

And  what  it  was  ; — an  evergreen  aj-*-*^ 

Which  some  insidious  blight  had  struck, 

Or  annual  flower,  which,  past  its  blow, 

No  vernal  spell  shall  e'er  revive  ; 

Uncertain,  and  afraid  to  know, 

Doubts  toss'd  him  to  and  fro  ;  .  ^~ 

Hope  keeping  Love,  Lgye  Hope  alive,       4^  |  <^-  *T!£J*k 
Like  babes  bewilder'd  in  the  snow,         <z~     <*-  Afzg^ 

That  cling  and  huddle  from  the  cold — ■ --7-7^  '/    /         r- 

In  hollow  tree  or  ruin'd  fold.  £Vu-    A-^  V 

Those  sparkling  colours,  once  his  boast,  £r~£rrT~?  '  «-^L 

Fading  one  by  one  away,  1/  -£-  / 1  5  u 

Thin  and  hueless  as  a  ghost,  '  •A-//L-»-w- 

Poor  Fancy  on  her  sickibed  lay  ;  <*N  /L~rfr6~     £-4.  ..«*~tjJ3 

111  at  distance,  worse  when  near, 

Telling  her  dreams  to  jealous  Fear  !  ^-er^#"c*-4<j 

Where  was  it  then,  the  sociable  sprite 

That  crown'd  the  Poet's  cup  and  deck'd  his  dish  ! 

Poor  shadow  cast  from  an  unsteady  wish, 

Itself  a  substance  by  no  other  right 

But  that  it  intercepted  Reason's  light ; 
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It  dimm'd  his  eye,  it  darken'd  on  his  brow, 
A  peevish  mood,  a  tedious  time,  I  trow  ! 
Thank  Heaven  !  'tis  not  so  now. 

O  bliss  of  blissful  hours  ! 
The  boon  of  Heaven's  decreeing, 
While  yet  in  Eden's  bowers  - 

£vi+<t  /tc~<&a~<>      Dwelt  thejirst  husband  and  his  sinless  mate  !  /*i-a& 
The  one  sweet  plant,  which,  piteous  Heaven 

agreeing, 
They  bore  with  them  thro'  Eden's  closing  gate  ! 
-/  Of  life's  gay  summertide  the  sovran  rose  !  /figSJ^ 

'ydt^-^s        Late  autumn's  amaranth,  that  more  fragrant  blows 
=        When_passion's  flowers  all  fall  or  fade  ; 
If  this  were  ever  his,  in  outward  being, 
Or  but  his  own  true  love's  projected  shade, 
Now  that  at  length  by  certain  proof  he  knows, 
That  whether  real  or  a  magic  show,  . 

J^l  Whate'er  it  was,  it  is"  no  longer  so ;     ^"^  /—  / 

Though  heart  be  lonesome,  Jiope  laid  low,  fa/i*- 
Yet,  Lady  !  deem  him  not  unblest : 
The  certainty  that  struck  hoge_ dead,   /^4r^g^ 
Hath  left  contentment  in  her  stead  : 

And  that  is  next  to  best !       /^?jz<*^~ 


l£mCCe™Oyr<J*£~ 


/U^4(^-  /9*.y   THE  GARDEN  0F  BOCCACCIO* 

//t'^.*!^       CY^  *ate>  m  one  °f  tnose  most  weary  hours, 

When  life  seems  emptied  of  all  genial  powers, 


*  Printed  in  The  Keepsake,  Lond.,  1829,  to  accompany  a 
drawing  by  Stothard. — Ed. 
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A  dreary  mood,  which  he  who  ne'er  has  known 
May  bless  his  happy  lot,  I  sate  alone ; 
And  from  the  numbing  spell  to  win  relief, 
Call'd  on  the  past  for  thought  of  glee  or  grief. 
In  vain  !  bereft  alike  of  grief  and  glee, 
I  sate  and  cowjtr'd  o'er  my  own  vacancy  ! 
And  as  I  watch'd  the  dull  continuous  ache, 
Which,  all  else  slumbering,  seem'd  alone  to  wake ; 

0  Friend  !  long  wont  to  notice  yet  conceal, 
And  soothe  by  silence  what  words  cannot  heal, 

1  but  half  saw  that  quiet  hand  of  thine 
Place  on  my  desk  this  exquisite  design. 
Boccaccio's  Garden  and  its  faery, 

The  love,  the  joyaunce,  and  the  gallantry  ! 

An  IdvJL^with  Boccaccio's  spirit  warm, 

Framed  in  the  silent  poesy  of  form. ^  /    ^^ 

Like  flocks  adown  a  newly-bathed  steep 
(Emerging  from  a  mist ;  or  like  a  stream — ^e^f.<^}  *»~J~~5-y 

Of  music  soft  that  not  dispels  the  sleep, 
cBut  casts  in  happier  moulds  the  slumberer's  dreanv-r^Jj^^^ 

Gazed  by  an  idle  eye  with  silent  might  / 

The  picture  stole  upon  my  inward  sight. 

A  tremulous  warmth  crept  gradual  o'er  my  chest, 

As  though  an  infant's  finger  touch'd  my  breast. 

And  one  by  one  (I  know  not  whence)  were  brought 

All   spirits   of  power   that   most   had    stirr'd   my 

In  selfless  boyhood,  on  a  new  world  tost    [thought 

Of  wonder,  and  in  its  own  fancies  lost ; 

Or  charm'd  my  youth,  that,  kindled  from  above, 

Loved  ere  it  loved,  and  sought  a  form  for  love  ; 

Or  lent  a  lustre  to  the  earnest  scan 

Of  manhood,  musing  what  and  whence  is  man  ! 
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Wild  strain  of  Scalds,  that  in  the  sea-worn  caves 
Rehearsed  their  war-spell  to  the  winds  and  waves ; 
Or  fateful  hymn  of  those  prophetic  maids, 
That  call'd  on  Hertha  in  deep  forest  glades ; 
Or  minstrel  lay,  that  cheer'd  the  baron's  feast ; 
Or  rhyme  of  city  pomp,  of  monk  and  priest, 
Judge,  mayor,  and  many  a  guild  in  long  array, 
To  high-church  pacing  on  the  great  saint's  day. 
And  many  a  verse  which  to  myself  I  sang, 
That  woke  the  tear  yet  stole  away  the  pang, 
Of  hopes  which  in  lamenting  I  reneVd. 
And  last,  a  matron  now,  of  sober  mien, 
Yet  radiant  still  and  with  no  earthly  sheen, 
Whom  as  a  faery  child  my  childhood  woo'd 
Even  in  my  dawn  of  thought — Philosophy ; 
Though  then  unconscious  of  herself,  pardie, 
She  bore  no  other  name  than  Poesy ; 
And,  like  a  gift  from  heaven,  in  lifeful  glee, 
That  had  but  newly  left  a  mother's  knee, 
Prattled  and  play'd  with  bird  and  flower,  and  stone, 
As  if  with  elfin  playfellows  well  known, 
And  life  reveal'd  to  innocence  alone. 
^~"~        '         Thanks,  gentle  artist  !  now  I  can  descry 
Thy  fair  creation  with  a  mastering  eye, 
l^eX-  And  all  awake  !    And  now  in  fix'd  gaze  stand, 

Now  wander  through  the  Eden  of  thy  hand  ; 
Praise  the  green  arches,  on  the  fountain  clear 
See  fragment  shadows  of  the  crossing  deer ; 
And  with  that  serviceable  nymph  I  stoop 
The  crystal  from  its  restless  pool  to  scoop. 
I  see  no  longer  !     I  myself  am  there, 
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Sit  on  the  ground-sward,  and  the  banquet  share. 

Tis  I,  that  sweep  that  lute's  love-echoing  strings, 

And  gaze  upon  the  maid  who  gazing  sings ; 

Or  pause  and  listen  to  the  tinkling  bells 

From  the  high  tower,  and  think  that  there  she  dwells. 

With  old  Boccaccio's  soul  I  stand  possesst, 

And  breathe  an  air  like  life,  that  swells  my  chest. 

The  brightness  of  the  world,  O  thou  once  free, 
And  always  fair,  rare  land  of  courtesy  ! 
O  Florence  !  with  the  Tuscan  fields  and  hills 
And  famous  Arno,  fed  with  all  their  rills  ; 
Thou  brightest  star  of  star-bright  Italy  ! 
Rich,  ornate,  populous,  all  treasures  thine, 
The  golden  corn,  the  olive,  and  the  vine. 
Fair  cities,  gallant  mansions,  castles  old, 
And  forests,  where  beside  his  leafy  hold 
The  sullen  boar  hath  heard  the  distant  horn, 
And  whets  his  tusks  against  the  gnarled  thorn  ; 
Palladian  palace  with  its  storied  halls  ; 
Fountains,  where  Love  lies  listening  to  their  falls ; 
Gardens,  where  flings  the  bridge  its  airy  span, 
And  Nature  makes  her  happy  home  with  man  ; 
Where  many  a  gorgeous  flower  is  duly  fed 
With  its  own  rill,  on  its  own  spangled  bed, 
And  wreathes  the  marble  urn,  or  leans  its  head, 
A  mimic  mourner,  that  with  veil  withdrawn 
Weeps  liquid  gems,  the  presents  of  the  dawn  ; — 
Thine  all  delights,  and  every  muse  is  thine  ; 
And  more  than  all,  the  embrace  and  intertwine 
Of  all  with  all  in  gay  and  twinkling  dance  ! 
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Mid  gods  of  Greece  and  warriors  of  romance, 
See  !  Boccace  sits,  unfolding  on  his  knees 
The  new-found  roll  of  old  Maeonides  ;* 
But  from  his  mantle's  fold,  and  near  the  heart, 
Peers  Ovid's  holy  book  of  Love's  sweet  smart !  t 


O  all-enjoying  and  all-blending  sage, 
Long  be  it  mine  to  con  thy  mazy  page, 
Where,  half  conceal'd,  the  eye  of  fancy  views 
Fauns,  nymphs,  and  winged  saints,  all  gracious  to 
thy  muse  ! 

Still  in  thy  garden  let  me  watch  their  pranks, 
And  see  in  Dian's  vest  between  the  ranks 
Of  the  trim  vines,  some  maid  that  half  believes 
]_^c-  The  vestal  fires,  of  which  her  lover  grieves, 

With  that  sly  satyr  peeping  through  the  leaves  ! 


*  Boccaccio  claimed  for  himself  the  glory  of  having  first 
introduced  the  works  of  Homer  to  his  countrymen.     J<^ 

f  I  know  few  more  striking  or  more  interesting  proofs  of 
the  overwhelming  influence  which  the  study  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  classics  exercised  on  the  judgments,  feelings,  and 
imaginations  of  the  literati  of  Europe  at  the  commencement 
of  the  restoration  of  literature,  than  the  passage  in  the  Filo- 
copo  of  Boccaccio,  where  the  sage  instructor,  Racheo,  as 
soon  as  the  young  prince  and  the  beautiful  girl  Biancofiore 
had  learned  their  letters,  sets  them  to  study  the  Holy  Bookt 
Ovid's  Art  of  Love.  "  Incomincid  Racheo  a  mettere  il  suo 
officio  in  esecuzione  con  intera  sollecitudine.  E  loro,  in  breve 
tempo,  insegnato  a  conoscer  le  lettere,  fece  leggere  il  santo 

libro  d'Ovvidio,  nel  quale  il  sommo  poeta  mostra  come  i  santi j 

fuochi  di  Venere  si  debbano  ne'  freddi  cuori  accendere."    f<f 


A 
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Unsterblicher  Jiingling! 

Du  strdmest  hervor 

Aus  der  Felsenkluft. 

Kein  Sterblicher  sah 

Die  Wiege  des  Starken; 

Es  hOrte  kein  Ohr 

Das  Lallen  des  Edlen  im  spradelnden  Quell. 

Dica  kleidet  die  Sonne 

In  Strahlen  des  Ruhmes ! 

Sie  malet  mit  Farben  des  bimmlischen  Bogens 

Die  schwebenden  Wolken  der  ataubenden  Fluth. 
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Vk--*v  ON  A  CATARACT  •**   '$ ' 


A 


FROM    A   CAVERN    NEAR   THE    SUMMIT    OF   A 
MOUNTAIN   PRECIPICE.* 

STROPHE. 


TJNPERISHING  youth ! 

Thou  leapest  from  forth    7/Lrtc  j-A-t <****-*&? <fi**~  J**^ 
The  cell  of  thy  hidden  nativity ;  fiLi,  c^L^  ^ ■>£*  <z£.a-**e-£ji 
Never  "mortal  saw  <--^^/-=^,  f 

The  cradle  of  the  strong  one ; 

Never  mortal  heard 

The  gathering  of  his  voices ; 
The  deep-murmur'd  charm  of  the  son  of  the  rock, 
/That  is  lisp'd  evermore  at  his  slumberless  fountain. 
[There's  a  cloud  at  the  portal,  a  spray-woven  veil 

At  the  shrine  of  his  ceaseless  renewing ; 

It  embosoms  the  roses  of  dawn, 

It  entangles  the  shafts  of  the  noon, 

And  into  the  bed  of  its  stillness 

The  moonshine  sinks  down  as  in  slumber, 

That  the  son  of  the  rock,  that  the  nursling  of  heaven 

May  be  born  in  a  holy  twilight ! 

ANTISTROPHE. 

The  wild  goat  in  awe 

Looks  up  and  beholds 

Above  thee  the  cliff  inaccessible  ; —  S%-e---£cr-i*r< 

*  An  expansion  of  a  German  poem  by  Count  Stolberg. — Ed. 
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Thou  at  once  full-born 
[VloidW  KOX-Madden'st  in  thy  joyance 

Whirlest,  shatter'st. 
Life  invulnerable, 


oyance,    ?  f,  \ 
,  splitt'st,  5 


A  CHILD'S  EVENING  PRAYER*. 

"PRE  on  my  bed  my  limbs  I  lay, 

God  grant  me  grace  my  prayers  to  say : 
O  God  !  preserve  my  mother  dear 
In  strength  and  health  for  many  a  year ; 
And,  O  !  preserve  my  father  too, 
And  may  I  pay  him  reverence  due ; 
And  may  I  my  best  thoughts  employ 
To  be  my  parents'  hope  and  joy ; 
And  O  !  preserve  my  brothers  both 
From  evil  doings  and  from  sloth, 
And  may  we  always  love  each  other 
Our  friends,  our  father,  and  our  mother  : 
And  still,  O  Lord,  to  me  impart 
An  innocent  and  grateful  heart, 
That  after  my  last  sleep  I  may 
Awake  to  thy  eternal  day  !  Amen. 

/%r^'^^^L0VE'S  APPARITION  AND 
CZ^u^c^  C  /<—  EVANISHMENT. 

/W2*v<fc  <^W«/««  AN   ALLEGORIC   ROMANCE.    J 

p.  £ .   x^-  T  IKE  a  lone  Arab,  old  and  blind,        X^ 

>/V  ^t  -^qz  Some  caravan  had  left  behind, 


'  <?V*«c^  ^^  -^^^^ 

[ 
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X   '81+    (    7v  6 . 
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^&C*j 


■VT^t-^l— 


Who  sits  beside  a  ruin'd  well,  tHa^U  2>jL<  -^ 

Where  thejshy  sand-asps  bask  and  swell ;      -k^S  jt-,    p@ 
And  now  he  hangs  his  aged  head  aslant, 
And  listens  for  a  human  sound — in  vain  ! 

And  now  the  aid,  which  Heaven  alone  can  grant,  cjh*-^-^    F° 
Upturns  his  eyeless  face  from  Heaven  to  gain ; — 
Even  thus,  in  vacant  mood,  one  sultry  hour, 
Resting  my  eye  upon  a  drooping  plant, 
■With- brow  low-bent,  within  my  garden-bower, 
I  sate  upon  the  couch  of  xamomile  ;  =  =  Fc 

And — whether  'twas  a  transient  sleep,  perchance, 
Flitted  across  the  idle  brain,  the  while       -**»«-a-a  j^a 
I  watch'd  the  sickly  calm  with  aimless  scope, 
In  my  own  heart ;  or  that,  indeed  a  trance, 
Turn'd  my  eye  inward — thee,  O  genial_  Hope,   ro 
JLove's  elder  sister  !  thee  did  I  behold, 
Drest  as  a  bridesmaid,  but  all  pale  and  cold, 
With  roseless  cheek,  all  pale  and  cold  and  dim; 

Lie  lifeless  at  my  feet ! 
And  then  came  Love,  a  sylph  in  bridal  trim, 

And  stood  beside  my  seat ; 
She  bent,  and  kissjd  her  sister's  lips, 

As  she  was  wont  to  do ; — 
Alas  !  'twas  but  a  chilling  breath 
Wo_k£_4nst_enough  0f  ]ife  in  death 

To  make  Hope  die  anew.   _ 

l'envoy. 
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/     T  N  vain  we  supplicate  the  Powers  above  ; 
fc\       There  is  no  resurrection  for  the  Love        r 
""  JThat,  nursed  in  tenderest  care,  yet  fades  away 
In  the  chill'd  heart  by  gradual  self-decay. 
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t^£~~  i~gZ     LOVE,    HOPE,    AND    PATIENCE    IN 
gjfa-  £*-  EDUCATION.* 

u^^^-i>       /~VER  wayward  childhood  would'st  thou  hold  firm 

A-<-^  ■  W       rule, 

And  sun  thee  in  the  light  of  happy  faces  ; 

Love,  Hope,  and  Patience,  these  must  be  thy  graces, 

And  in  thine  own  heart  let  them  first  keep  school. 

For  as  old  Atlas  on  his  broad  neck  places 

Heaven's  starry  globe,  and  there  sustains  it ; — so 

Do  these  upbear  the  little  world  below 

Of  Education, — Patience,  Love,  and  Hope. 

Methinks,  I  see  them  group'd  in  seemly  show, 

The  straiten'd  arms  upraised,  the  palms  aslope, 

And  robes  that  touching  as  adown  they  flow, 

Distinctly  blend,  like  snow  emboss'd  in  snow. 

O  part  them  never  !     If  Hope  prostrate  lie, 

Love  too  will  sink  and  die. 
But  Love  is  subtle,  and  doth  proof  derive 
From  her  own  life  that  Hope  is  yet  alive ; 
And  bending  o'er,  with  soul-transfusing  eyes, 
And  the  soft  murmurs  of  the  mother  dove, 
Wooes  back  the  fleeting  spirit,  and  half  supplies ; — 
Thus  Love  repays  to  Hope  what  Hope  first  gave  to 
Love. 
jj**- 


*  Printed  in  The  Keepsake,  1830,  with  the  following  title : — 
"  The  Poet's  Answer  to  a  Lady's  Question  respecting  the  accom- 
plishments most  desirable  in  an  instructress  of  children." 

^   /S?<9  -7TTT  ^^vJ-^-^f- 
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Yet  haply  there  will  come  a  weary  day, 

When  overtask'd  at  length 
Both  Love  and  Hope  beneath  the  load  give  way. 
Then  with  a  statue's  smile,  a  statue's  strength, 
Stands  the  mute  sister,  Patience,  nothing  loth, 
And  both  supporting  does  the  work  of  both. 


-.A.  A  CHARACTEKy^^/-^ 


ZSkZ  >l? 


A    BIRD,  who  for  his  other  sins  -^  «^»-^ 

Had  livdd  among^f  the  Jacobins  ;  >/ 

Though  like  a  kitten  amid  rats,       a^<^-*-± 

Or  callow  tit  in  nest  of  bats, 

He  much  abhorr'd  aU  democrats  ;        z^£e- 

Yet  nathless  stood  in _ill  report  -^.^L 

JTOf  wishing  ill  to  Church  and  Court,  J  ^^£  A  £kL+~<  -*■*  . 

Though- he'd  nor  claw,  nor  tooth,  nor  sting, 
■  And  learnt  to  pipe  God  save  the  King ; 

Thd\*gh-each  day  did  new  feathers  bring, 

All  swore  he  had  a  leathern  wing ; 

Nor  polish'd  wing,  nor  feather'd  tail, 

Nor  down-clad  thigh  would  aught  avail ; 

And  though  ■    his  tongue  devoid  of  gall — 

He  civilly  assured  them  all : — 

"  A  bird  am  I  of  Phoebus'  breed, 

And  on  the  sunflower  cling  and  feed  ; 

My  name,  good  sirs,  is  Thomas  Tit !" 

The  bats  would  hail  him  brother  cit, 

Or,  at  the  furthest,  cousin-german. 

At  length  the  matter  to  determine, 
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I  He  publicly  denounced  the  vermin ; 

~>J  He  spared  the  mouse,  he  praisfed  the  owl ; 

But  bats  were  neither  flesh  nor  fowl. 
Blood-sucker,  vampire,  harpy,  goul, 
Came  in  full  clatter  from  his  throat, 
Till  his  old  nest-mates  changed  their  note 
To  hireling,  traitor,  and  turncoat, — 
A  base  apostate  who  had  sold 
His  very  teeth  and  claws  for  gold ; — 
And  then  his  feathers  ! — sharp  the  jest — 
No  doubt  he  feather'd  well  his  nest ! 
QtA/\L-  i  A  Tit  indeed  !  -ay,  tit  for  tat — 

With  place  and  title,  brother  Bat, 
We  soon  shall  see  how  well  he'll  play 
Count  Goldfinch,  or  Sir  Joseph  Jay  !" 
Alas,  poor  Bird  !  and  ill-bestarr'd — 
Or  rather  let  us  say,  poor  Bard  ! 
And  henceforth  quit  the  allegoric, 
_^-->With  metaphor  and  simile, 

For  simple  facts  and  style  historic  : — 
Alas,  poor  Bard  !  no  gold  had  he. 
Behind  another's  team  he  stept, 
And  plough'd  and  sow'd,  while  others  reapt ; 
The  work  was  his,  but  theirs  the  glory, 
Sic  vos  non  vobis,  his  whole  story. 
Besides,  whate'er  he  wrote  or  said 
Came  from  his  heart  as  well  as  head ; 
And  though  he  never  left  in  lurch 
His  king,  his  country,  or  his  church, 
'Twas  but  to  humour  his  own  cynical 
Contempt  of  doctrines  Jacobinical ; 
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To  his  own  conscience  only  hearty, 

'Twas  but  by  chance  he  served  the  party  ;• — 

The  self-same  things  had  said  and  writ, 

Had  Pitt  been  Fox,  and  Fox  been  Pitt ; 

Content  his  own  applause  to  win, 

Would  never  dash  through-  thick  and  thin, 

And  he  can  make,  so  say  the  wise, 

No  claim  who  makes  no  sacrifice ; — 

And  JSard  still  less  : — what  claim  had  he, 

Who  swore  it  vex'd  his  soul  to  see 

So  grand  a  cause,  so  proud  a  realm, 

With  Goose  and  Goody  at  the  helm ; 

Who  long  ago  had  fall'n  asunder  /j       (  g  -3  , 

But  for  their  rivals'  baser  blunder,  hi^f^- 

The  coward  whine  and  Frenchified 

Slaver  and  slang  of  the  other  side  J)- 

Thus,  his  own  whim  his  only  bribe, 
Our  £ard  pursued  his  old  A.  B.  C. 
Contented  if  he  could  subscribe 
In  fullest  sense  his  name  "Ecm/cre ; 
(Tis  Punic  Greek  for  '  he  hath  stood  ! ' ) 
Whate'er  the  men,  the  cause  was  good  ; 
And  therefore  with  a  right  good  will, 
Poor  fool,  he  fights  their  battles  still. 
Tush  !  squeak'd  the  Bats ; — a  mere  bravado 
To  whitewash  that  base  renegado ; 
'Tis  plain  unless  you're  blind  or  mad, 
His  conscience  for  the  bays  he  barters ; — 
And  true  it  is — as  true  as  sad — 

vol.  11.  z 
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These  circlets  of  green  baize  he  had — 
But  then,  alas  !  they  were  his  garters  ! 

Ah  !  silly  Bard,  unfed,  untended, 
His  lamp  but  glimmer'd  in  jte  socket; 
He  liv^d  unhonour'd  and  unfriended 
With  scarce  a  penny  in  his  pocket ; — 
Nay — tho'  he  hid  it  from  the  many — 
With  scarce  a  pocket  for  his  penny  ! 


JK. 
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THE  REPROOF  AND  REPLY./ 

:ridge  ! — i 


"pIE,  Mr.  Coleridge  ! — and  can  this  be  you? 
Break  two  commandments  ?  and  in  church- 
time  too  ! 
Have  you  not  heard,  or  have  you  heard  in  vain, 
The  birth  and^parentage-recording  strain  ? — 
Confessions  shrill,  that  out-shrill'd  mackerel  drown — 
Fresh  from  the  drop,-the  youth  not  yet  cut  down- 
Letter  to  sweet-heart — the  last  dying  speech — 
And  didn't  all  this  begin  in  Sabbath-breach  ? 
You,  that  knew  better  !  In  broad  open  day, 
Steal  in,  steal  out,  and  steal  our  flowers  away  ? 
What  could  possess  you  ?  Ah  !  sweet  youth,  I  fear 
The  chap  with  horns  and  Jail  was  at  your  ear !" 

Such  sounds  of  late,  accusing  fancy  brought 

From  fair/S to  the  Poet's  thought. 

Now  hear  the  meek  Parnassian  youth's  reply  : — 
A  bow_a  pleading  look,  a  downcast  eye, — 
And  then  : 

"  Fair  dame  !  a  visionary  wight, 
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Hard  by  your  hill-side  mansion  sparkling  white, 

His  thoughts  all  hovering  round  the  Muses'  home, 

Long  hath  it  been  your  poef  s  wont  to  roam, 

And  many  a  mom,  on  his  becharmed  sense 

So  rich  a  stream  of  music  issued  thence, 

He  deem'd  himself,  as  it  flowed  warbling  on, 

Beside  the  vocal  fount  of  Helicon  ! 

But  when,  as  if  to  settle  the  concern, 

A  nymph  too  he  beheld,  in  many  a  turn/ 

Guiding  the  sweet  rill  from  its  fontal  um,- 

Say,  can  you  blame  ?  —  No  !   none  that 

heard 
Could  blame  a  bard,  that  he^thus  inly  stirr'd  ;      '/ 
A  muse  beholding  in  each  fervent  trait, 

Took  Mary  r- for  Polly  Hymnia  !  // 

Or  haply  as  there  stood  beside  the  maid 

One  loftier  form  in  sable  stole  array'd, 

If  with  regretful  thought  he  hail'd  in  thee    \^u. 

\  ,  his  long-lost  friend,  Mol  Pomen? !  d m. 

But  most  of  you,  soft  warblings,  I  complain  !       o~j- 

'Twas  ye  that  from  the  bee-hive  of  my  brain 

Lured  the  wild  fancies  forth,  a  freakish  rout,      3>t-<*  &xsul  -*£*. 

And  witch'd  the  air  with  dreams  turn'd  inside  out. 

Thus  all  conspired — each  power  of  eye  and  ear, 
And  this  gay  month,  th'  enchantress  of  the  year, 
To  cheat  poor  me  (no  conjuror,  God  wot !) 

And    a   's  self  accomplice  in  the  plot.  ^7 ■  -m.  fs 

Can  you  then  wonder  if  I  went  astray  ? 
Not  bards  alone,  nor  lovers  mad  as  they ; — 
All  Nature  day-dreams  in  the  month  of  May.      ^C*^- 
/ 
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ct^t.      And  if  I  pluck'd  each  flower  that  sweetest  blows, — 


7T~JL- 


Who  walks  in  sleep,  needs  follow  must  his  nose. 


tya**-  -  Thus,  long  accustom'd  on  the  twy-fork'd  hill,  *-  C  0 

To  pluck  both  flower  and  floweret  at  my  will ; 
The  garden's  maze,  like  No-man's-land.  I  tread, 
Nor  common  law,  nor  statute  in  my  head  ; 
For  my  own  proper  smell,  sight,  fancy,  feeling, 
With  autocratic  hand  at  once  repealing 
Five  Acts  of  Parliament  'gainst  private  stealing  ! 

(j —  »*.  But  yet  from  -^—  who  despairs  of  grace  ? 

There's  no  spring-gun  or  man-trap  in  that  face  ! 
Let  Moses  then  look  black,  and  Aaron  blue, 
That  look  as  if  they  had  little  else  to  do  : 
For  —ft—  speaks,  "  Poor  youth  !  he's  but  a  waif ! 
The  spoons  all  right  ?  the  hen  and  chickens  safe  ? . 
Well,  well,  he  shall  not  forfeit  our  regards — 
The   Eighth   Commandment  was    not   made  for 
Bards  !" 


Wl 


CHOLERA  CURED  BEFOREHAND. 
Or  a  premonition  promulgated  gratis  for  the  use  of 


the   Useful   Classes,   specially  those  resident  in  St 
the  beasts,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Bulls  and  Bears  of 


Giles's,  Saffron  Hill,  Bethnal  Green,  &c. ;  and  like- 
wise, inasmuch  as  the  good  man  is  merciful  even  to 

the  Stock  Exchange. 
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"DAINS  ventral,  subventral, 
In  stomach  or  entrail, 
.  p  2  2—         Think  no  longer  mere  prefaces 
U     (  0-*  por  grins,  groans,  and  wry  faces  ; 
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But  off  to  the  doctor,  fast  as  ye  can  crawl ! — 
Yet  far  better  'twould  be  not  to  have  them  at  all. 

Now  to  'scape  inward  aches, 

Eat  no  plums  nor  plum-cakes  ; 

Cry  avaunt  !  new  potato — 

And  don't  drink,  like  old  Cato. 

Ah  !  beware  of  Dispipsy, 

And  don't  ye  get  tipsy  ! 

For  tho'  gin  and  whiskey 

May  make  you  feel  frisky, 

They're  but  crimps  to  Dispipsy  ; 

And  nose  to  tail,  with  this  gipsy 

Comes,  black  as  a  porpus, 

The  diabolus  ipse, 

Call'd  Cnolery  Morpus ; 
Who  with  horns,  hoofs,  and  tail,  croaks  for  carrion 

to  feed  him, 
Tho'  being  a  Devil,  no  one  never  has  seed  him  ! 

Ah  !  then  my  dear  honies, 
There's  no  cure  for  you 
For  loves  nor  for  monies  : — 
You'll  find  it  too  true. 
Och  !  the  hallabaloo ! 
Och  !  och  !  how  you'll  wail, 
When  the  offal-fed  vagrant 
Shall  turn  you  as  blue 
As  the  gas-light  unfragrant, 
That  gushes  in  jets  from  beneath  his  own  tail ; — 
'Till  swift  as  the  mail, 
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He  at  last  brings  the  cramps  on, 

That  will  twist  you  like  Samson, 
b  without  further  blethring, 

Dear  mudlarks  !  my  brethren  ! 

Of  all  scents  and  degrees, 

(Yourselves  and  your  shes) 

Forswear  all  cabal,  lads, 

Wakes,  unions,  and  rows, 

Hot  dreams,  and  cold  salads, 
And  don't  pig  in  styes  that  would  suffocate  sows  ! 
Quit  Cobbett's,  O'Connell's  and  Beelzebub's 

banners, 
And  whitewash  at  once  bowels,  rooms,  hands,  and 

manners  ! 

-A-        GzCyJ-    C0L0GNE-  ® 

i      t~  nffrtj'^  T  N  Kohln,  a  town  of  monks  and  bones, — 

I       .    jj     .  And  pavements  fang'd  with  murderous  stones, 

And  rags,  and  hags,  and  hideous  wenches  ; 

I  counted  two  and  seventy  stenches, 

All  well  defined,  and  several  stinks  ! 

Ye  Nymphs  that  reign  o'er  sewers  and  sinks, 

The  river  Rhine,  it  is  well  known, 

Doth  wash  your  city  of  Cologne ; 

But  tell  me,  Nymphs  !  what  power  divine 

Shall  henceforth  wash  the  river  Rhine  ?  — 

St       {***  ON  MY  JOYFUL  DEPARTURE 

(^\J  FR£>M  THE   SAME   CITY. 

fcth  (^f  As  I  arrj^hymer,  €*./ 

J^/^S-^  ">$}  And  now  at  least  a  merry  one,  ' 


~7  ^   r  .^, 


■>) 
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a.    fa-  a*^^*^  ^f 
Mr.  Mum's  Rudesheimer  —  '4     aJl^jl  ■C/^'^^r 

And  the  church  of  St.  Geryon  -^ 

Are  the  two  things  alone 

That  deserve  to  be  known 

In  the  body  and  soul-stinking  town  of  Cologne.      ~/~y 

yl^X^WRITTEN  IN  AN  ALBUM./W^^__^0 

pARRY  seeks  the  polar  ridge ; 

Rhymes  seeks  S.  T.  Coleridge, 
Author  of  works,  whereof — though  not  in  Dutch — 
The  public  little  knows — the  publisher  too  much. 

METRICAL  FEET. 

LESSON  FOR  A  BOY. 


^^Ti^^J^^'  i?  /y  J- 


'T'ROCHEE  trips  from  long  to  short; 
From  long  to  long  in  solemn  sort 
Slow  Spondee  stalks  ;  strong  foot !  yet  ill  able 
Ever  to  come  up  with  Dactyl  trisyllable. 
Iambics  march  from  short  to  long ; — 
With  a.  leap  and  a  bound  the  swift  Anapiests  throng; 
One  syllable  long,  with  one  short  at  each  side, 
Amphibrachys  hastes  with  a.  stately  stride  ;— 
First  and  last  being  long,  middle  short,  Amphi- 

macer 
Strikes  his  thundering  hoofs  like  a.  proud  high- 
bred Racer. 
If  Derwent  be  innocent,  steady,  and  wise, 
And  delight  in  the  things  of  earth,  water,  and  skies  ; 
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Tender  warmth  at  his  heart,  with  these  metres  to 

show  it, 
With  sound  sense  in  his  brains,  may  make  Derwent 

a  poet, — 
May  crown  him  with  fame,  and  must  win  him  the 

love 
Of  his  father  on  earth  and  his  Father  above. 

My  dear,  dear  child  ! 
Could  you  stand  upon  Skiddaw,  you  would  not 

from  its  whole  ridge 
See  a  man  who  so  loves  you  as  your  fond  S.  T. 

Coleridge. 


tn^cUA^tift"*!,    THE  HOMERIC  HEXAMETER    /I      „»  I 

f^nw/~Jz:   f^>i  *-*"**+»  m* tit* i-      #    A-dt 

^Sr^tu^A*    r*>  DESCRIBED   AND   EXEMPLIFIED.*      ~*  J 

£tir*  CTRONGLY  it  bears  us  along  in  swelling' and  f 


limitless  billows, 


^j^  jf ,  j f .Nothing  before. and  nothing  behind  but  the  sky 
and  the  Ocean. 


j^.  ^*-  tf«~~~)THE  OVIDIAN  ELEGIAC  METRE 
n    i,  "TV"  fu*rt  v  t  fj 

//l**  DESCRIBED   AND   EXEMPLIFIED.*/""/    —^   -yjk 

i-  __v        y^     t  &*f~-.        TXT     fh*»  Tipvomptpr  ncpc     +\it*     frvnnfoin'c     ciltKn-rr     nr\~^ 


.  }urU,  £  /  rj~2-    T  N  the  hexameter  rises  the  'fountain's  silvery  co- 
lumn: ,  ;,  ,_,  ^-w       y 

In  the  pentameter  aye  falling  m  melody  back. 

\  *  Translated  from  Schiller.     Printed  in  Friendship's  Offer- 
ing, 1834. 
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Schwindelnd  tragt  er  dich  fort  auf  rastlos  strOmenden  Wogea: 
Hinter  dir  siehst  du,  du  siehst  yor  dir  nur  Himmel  and  Meer. 

DAS   DISTICHON. 

Im  Hexameter  steigt  des  Springqnells  fliissige  SSule ; 
Im  Pentameter  drauf  fallt  sie  melodisch  herab. 


^^^^^^ 


OL 
OL 


x~ 


A^-.      Ar^Z>    °ZS  xx 


*X 


?C  /?csf^a^*x-tj£cr-  *y>*  /"^^y  *~- 


^ 


f    ^fy**-*'*^')       J*-**";       *-^-*~>,      C-tASl^-. U. 

j       J     ' '  .r-*-^       C^JT-O     •~~~~~ 


£  /r*?'  sC^^/i  J      A  T&    h^. 


~U.' 


SIBYLLINE  LEAVES,      (j/ 


TO  THE  YOUNG  ARTIST,  /•• 

KAYSER   OF    KASERWERTH. 


TZ  AYSER  !  to  whom,  as  to  a  second  self, 

Nature,  or  Nature's  next-of-kin,  the  Elf, 
Hight  Genius,  hath  dispensed  the  happy  skill 
To  cheer  or  soothe  the  parting  friend's  Alas  ! 
Turning  the  blank  scroll  to  a  magic  glass, 
That  makes  the  absent  present  at  our  will ; 
And  to  the  shadowing  of  thy  pencil  gives 
Such  seeming  substance,  that  it  almost  lives. 


yd 


Well  hast  thou  given  the  thoughtful  Poet's  face  ! 
Yet  hast  thou  on  the  tablet  of  his  mind 
A  more  delightful  portrait  left  behind — 
Even  thy  own  youthful  beauty,  and  artless  grace, 
Thy  natural  gladness  and  eyes  bright  with  glee  ! 

Kayser  !  farewell ! 
Be  wise  !  be  happy !  and  forget  not  me. 

^33-         y^N. 

Uvff^lU^fi^JOSS  LUCK.*  sZ^^A  -HyLy>~~~". 

»%   CLY  Beelzebub  took  all  occasions       /3e^^^^-  K 
To  try  Job's  constancy  and  patience ; 
He  took  his  honours,  took  his  health,        £-tm-*n^s<- 
He  took  his  children,  took  his  wealth, 
His  camelgjjiorses,  asses,  cows —  </ew»«-£r  Larw,  '•'^ 
And  the  sly  Devil  did  not  take  his  spouse. 

*  Printed  in  The  Morning  Post,  Sept.  26,  1801,  with  the 
title  of  The  Devil  Outwitted;  and  somewhat  differently  in  The 
Keepsake  for  1829. 


r.za-    ,??J 
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But  Heaven  that  brings  out  good  from  evil, 
And  loves  to  disappoint  the  Devil, 
Had  predetermined  to  restore 
14^jl  K  Twofold  all  Job  had  before, 

^^— — His  children,  camels,  horses,  cows, — 

Short-sighted  Devil,  not  to  take  his  spouse  ! 
'U~* K 


ON  AN  INSIGNIFICANT. 


& 


IS  Cypher  lies  beneath  this  crust — 
Whom  Death  created  into  dust. 


PROFUSE  KINDNESS. 


imir*M 


Nymoi  ovk  *<t(wlv  ocro)  irkeov  Tjfiixru  ■jto.vto's. — Hesiod. 

A^HAT  a  spring-tide  of  Love  to  dear  friends  in 

a  shoal ! 
Half  of  it  to  one  were  worth  double  the  whole ! 


'    ;  CHARITY  IN  THOUGHT. 


TfO  praise  men  as  good,  and  to  take  them  for  such, 

Is  a  grace,  which  no  soul  can  mete  out  to  a 

tittle ; — 

Of  which  he  who  has  not  a  little  too  much, 

Will  by  Charity's  gauge  surely  have  much  too 

little.      '      '       > 


aft 


X*S-<-/    Si~c-^ft 


S$\^c^-7-   SA*-^    4j-a-rf 


*-•  /!>  /W 

t^^u^&pj  y x^^xi jr  2^yy  j""^6*,  ^<~-^  — v 

7"  ^> 


T    ^    %rr 


c«. 


_/f_  .    ?£^A*£    ^    FO    c  .  _  ""V".  J  Kn-^fi^e.  s&f 

2^   *— *;-—-  x^^- 


^ 


»-zt  £%-.  *-• 


72- 


t^feJ    t^4^ 


^      g<K;  /Vtf^*^*^^-; 


fv 


£^kr! 


"***^<*^ 


^^S6^i' 


r 


<fl 


£~m*CtiZ- 


(C 


If 


^ 


c 


c*>S      CK  £  ( 


>y*-a*~ys*>J-*~fsf 


°  s 


j^s^-^zt^  r~  tirr^ 


j4dsis*-"^L 


r  j  i 
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rr'-emto  A^LJ,  rf/2e*~i~-p  frr  /£3  if   J  ./ft  .  -&*  JL-?t%  *t- 

A  THOU.GHT  SUGGESTED  BY  A  VIEW  / 

IjVV^^'WF''  SADDLEBACK   IN   CUMBERLAND.*  _/ 

'(jif'fyt  stern  Blencartha's  perilous  height     /g^gg^**^^^1 
*  ,   /  g^r^he  winds  are  tyrannous  and  strong ;     t^^-^&po 
*"/And'  flashing  forth  unsteady  light 

From  stern  Blencartha's  skiey  height,    /3Ck^.ca-*stZ<^«s>  p^ 

As  loud  the  torrents  throng ! ~*~4_<^c^.    FO 

Beneath  the  moon,  in  gentle  weather, 


$ 


They  bind  thejarth  and  sky  together. 
.  tgoh  !  the  sky  and  all  its  forigs^how  quiet !    £^-     fo 
The  things  that  seek  the  earth,  how  full  of  noise 
and  riot  ! 

-SONG,  EX  1MPROVISO,  /Ue/^^/tt  /g>3c 

/  *.  2.69  .  -  A/t- 

ON   HEARING  A  SONG   IN   PRAISE   OF   A     y-^^^  ^,  -zjfei   . 
LADY'S   BEAUTY,  f  s£e^^,    ^-f^x  ^.-rio 

""IT  IS  not  the  lily  brow  I  prize, 

Nor  roseate  cheeks  nor  sunny  eyes, 

Enough  of  lilies  and  of  roses  ! 
A  thousand  fold  more  dear  to  me       -  /  is 


2? 


The  look  tliat  gentle  Love  discloses, —    ^i  «^~^i  <^  *^" 
That  look  which  Love  alone  can  see.  z%^  \C 

"Eptos  act  XdX.rjSpo'S  eraipos.  ~"  -. 

T  N  many  ways  d_oth  the  full  heart  reveal  \   'V  ^   o^s^ 

The  presence  of  the  love  it  would  conceal ;    \.    /  '&■*-&■ 

*  The  Amulet,  1833.  t  The  Keepsake,  1830. 

> 
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1 


But  in  far  more  th'  estranged  heart  lets  knowy  ti^.f 
The  absence  of  the  love  which  yet  it  fain  would 
show.  //x* 

WHAT  IS  LIFE  ?  *  . 

"DESEMBLES  life  what  once  was   deem'd  of 
Too  ample  in  itself  for  human  sight  ?      [light, 
An  absolute  self — an  element  ungrounded — 
All  that  we  see,  all  colours  of  all  shade 
By  encroach  of  darkness  made  ? — 
Is  very  life  by  consciousness  unbounded  ? 
And  all  the  thoughts,  pains,  joys  of  mortal  breath,^ 
A  war-embrace  of  wrestling  life  and  death  i 

(u^^^n''"  'HUMILITY  THE   MOTHER  OF  CHARITY. 

T7RAIL  creatures  are  we  all  !    To  be  the  best, 

Is  but  the  fewest  faults  to  have  : — 

Look  thou  then  to  thyself,  and  leave  the  rest 

To  God,  thy  conscience,  and  the  grave. 


^r^X^~ 


CO 


ON  AN  INFANT 


"  13  E,  rather  than  be  call'd,  a  child  of  God," 
Death  whispered  !— with  assenting  nod, 
Its  head  upon  its  mother's  breast, 


WHICH   DIED    BEFORE   BAPTISM./ 


x  *  The  Literary  Souvenir,  1829. 


m*£~    ^L^-^^^^r 


J<n>    ^^^-/i^Zf-     £*—~c~s£t*^' y&>---7<-^^~^- 


w 


p)£ 


<4U  „ 


z<^\ 


/t; 


A 


-f*£j£?y*\ 


^  k*kst*  frrsL  /iter .  2tef^n*£l£r£v>»-^  "~  M**^** 

"*<***-*<*  Vt^UH  .    $JTC  hJ-^*l*  <*&rt&  fM**^  %rf^l- 

h^i  ail  su  >    '    '  *>  4  r' 


<ii-^— #^o 


i  ■>    m  a  4 


^2r^^-^<*^^^  ^r*H 


"**~f< 


EXHIBITION  OF  THE  ROYAL 
HOUSE  OF  STUART. 

There  have  been  few  exhibitions  of  late 
years  of  such  special  interest  to  English 
Autograph  Collectors  as  that  of  the  Stuart 
Exhibition  now  being  held  at  the  New  Gal- 
lery, Regent  Street,  under  the  patronage  of 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

Nearly  every  collector  of  experience  is 
acquainted  more  or  less  with  documents 
relating  to  the  Stuart  family,  and  although 
the  possessors  of  royal  holograph  letters 
are  limited  in  number,  yet  the  majority 
of  collectors  are  familiar  with  the  Royal 
sign  manuals  and  other  signatures  of  some 
of  the  leading  members  of  this  dynasty. 
Hence  few  could  visit  the  balconies  with- 
out having  their  interest  stimulated. 

It  is  scarcely  in  our  province  to  enter 
into   details   of  the  pictures,   miniatures, 
relics,  and  engraved  portraits,  coins  and 
medals   which   were  placed    in    pleasing 
array  during  the  "  private  view "   of  the 
29th  inst.     The   catalogue   in   regard  to 
these  sections  speaks  for  itself,  and  we  do  - 
not  think  we  can  refer  to  them  in  greater 
praise  than  by  saying  that  the  same  care 
and  attention  devoted  to  the  manuscripts  r 
and  autographs  have  been  bestowed  upon  a 
these  departments. 

In  the  bulky  catalogue  before  us  and  a, 
which  is  now  under  revision,  we  find  the 
manuscripts  and  autographs  commence  at .  , 
No.  906,  this  being  a  passport  from  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots  and  Henry,  Earl  of  Darn-  > 
ley  to  James,  Duke  of  (Jhatelherault,  to'" 
travel  abroad  for  his  health,  dated  Edin- 
burgh,  30th  January,   1565.      Autograph 
signatures  and  seals,  lent  by  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton.     908   is  an  interesting  Holo- 
graph Letter  of  Charles  I.  to  Prince  Rupert,, 

he 


•pa 


OF  ^-  ^, 

Samuel  ^aglcr  i&olmtyt,    'a^Utr^t-* 

To  Wm.  Worship,  Esq.,  of  Yarmouth.    /f^J^Z^J 
Description  of  the  sun  setting  in  a  moun-    ^#r    *&-ez~*>-*^, 
tainous  country  ;  a  fragment  from  an  unpub-    /L«—    >•     ^7 
lished  poem,  by  S.  T.  Coleridge.  ^~f  <^'-*-~t~*'* 

******  <w^«/— ^^^*^  ^ 

Upon  the  mountain's  edge,  with  light  touch  resting.  <z-&u*t^e^J~~^*^- 

There  a  brief  while  the  globe  of  splendour  sits  y/^7    -  «-"£ 
And  seems  a  creature  of  this  earth ;  but  soon  f\s/*7* ^£. 

More  changeful  than  the  moon,  *>  07 A^eps?  . 

To  wane  fantastic  his  great  orb  submits,  J-Lc^-^Cd  cCZ/-. 

Or  cone  or  mow  of  fire  :  till  sinking  slowly 

Even  to  a  star  at  length  he  lessens  wholly. 


Abrupt,  as  spirits  vanish,  he  is  sunk  ! 

A  soul-like  breeze,  possesses  all  the  wood  : 
The  boughs,  the  sprays  have  stood 

As  motionless  as  stands  the  ancient  trunk  ; 
But  every  leaf  thro'  all  the  forest  flutters  ; 
And  deep  the  cavern  of  the  fountain  mutters. 


Lines  composed  in  •ftfr^tgSyear,  part  of      ^z^™  *-<*-- 
a  school  exercise : —  ■*-  *     /      "^ 

O  what  a  wonder  seems  the  fear  of  death, 
Seeing  how  gladly  we  all  sink  to  sleep, 
Babes,  children,  youths,  and  men, 
Night  following  night  for  three  score  years  and  ten ! 

On  the  same  subject,  but  composed  two 
years  later,  namely  between  15  and  16. 


Resembles  life  what  once  was  held  of  light, 
Too  simple  in  itself  for  human  sight/. 

An  absolute  self?  an  element  unmferounded  ? 
All  that  we  see,  all  colors  of  all  shade 
By  Jncroach  of  Darkness  made  ? 
Even  so  is  life  by  conscious  thought  unbounded  ? 
And  all  the  joys  and  woes  of  mortal  breath 
A  war-embrace  of  wrestling  life  and  death  ! 

S.  T.  Coleridoe. 
Highgate,  22nd  April,  1819. 

"  My  dear  Worship, 

"  The  lines  are  little  worth  your  or  the 
Lady's  acceptance.    But  as  the  autography 
was  the  main  desideration,  I  thought  that 
unpublished,  and  as  far  as  I  know  never  to 
be  published,  lines  would  be  more  ad  iropo- 
situm  than  better    ones    transcribed   from 
printQiamely,  as  evidence  of  my  very  early 
turn  to  metaphysics  and  speculative  philoso-  \ 
phyTjand   I   added   the  latter  fragments  as  \ 
biographicaUcuriosities  as  far  as  that  phrase  \A  (,      J 
can  be  applied  to  anything  of  mine,  appro- 
priately by  anyone  and  without  self-conceit  by, 
My  dear  Sir, 

Your£  with  sincere 

Esteem  and  regard, 

S.  T.  Coleridge. 


/ 
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The  Baby  bowM,  without  demur —  *-/  >^ 

Of  the  kingdom  of  the  Blest 
Possessor,  not  inheritor. 


— E  ccelo  descendit  yvmOi  (reavrov. — fuvenal.    i 

.      .  */Of67    /f* 

TvioOi  a-eavrov  ! — and  is  this  the  prime 

And  heaven-sprung  adage  of  the  olden  time  ! — 

Say,  canst  thou  make  thyself? — Learn  first  that 

trade ; — 
Haply  thou  mayst  know  what  thyself  had  made. 
What  hast  thou,  Man,  that  thou  dareSt  call  thine 

own? — 
What  is  there  in  thee,  Man,  that  can  be  known  ? —    > 
Dark  fluxion,  all  unfixable  by  thought, 
A  phantom  dim  of  past  and  future  wrought, 
Vain  sister  of  the  worm, — life,  death,  soul,  clod — 
Ignore  thyself,  and  strive  to  know  thy  God  ! 


t^twn 


Beareth  all  things. — 2  Cor.  xiii.  7.  -  \ 

r^ENTLY  I  took  that  which  ungently  earner"""''-" 
And  without  scom  forgave: — Do  thou  the 
same. 
A  wrong  done  to  thee  think  a  cat's-eye  spark 
Thou  wouldst  not  see,  were  not  thine  own  heart 

dark. 
Thine  own  keen  sense  of  wrong  that  thirsts  for  sin, 
Fear  that — the  spark  self-kindled  from  within,  „  _ 

£**£■  22- 


fn^d+t^,  6&^~H  (MY  BAPTISMAL  BIRTH-DAY.* 

£t*W*,£3  > /NO)         ^ 

p  ,./~*OD'S  child  in  Christ  adopted,— Christ  myall,—  , 

j  ^\>    WhaLthat  earth  boasts  were  not  lost  cheaply, 

/        /  rather 


<^c^*- 


Than  forfeit  that  blest  name,  by  which  I_  call 
The  Holy  One,  the  Almighty  God,  my  Father  ?— 
Father  !  in  Christ  we  live,  and  Christ  in  Thee-|-  , 
Eternal  Thou,  and  everlasting  we.  \ 
^.c^XT^^^^TheJieir  of  jieaven,  henceforth  I  fear  not  death  : 

/  f     In  Christ  I  live  !  in  Christ  I  draw  the  breath 

/       /*)     t^\  Of  the  truejife  !-/-Let  then  earth,  sea,  and  sky 
to  £>.<*«-  Make  war  against  me  J'/Qp  my  front  I  show     e 
*      Their  mighty  master's  seal.     In  vain  they  try   LAu 
^^  To  end  my  life,  that  can  but  end  its  w.oe. — 

ef-~'c-a~'    ~"Ts  that  ajdeath-bed  where  a  Christian  lies  ?-v    t52»- 


7 


Yes  'but  not  his — 'tis  Death  itself  there  dies. 


*  These  are  presumably  the  verses  recited  by  Coleridge  to 
Emerson  when  the  latter  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Highgate  on 

(«/ ^W^,    e^^yi  ^»-tJ  t-^t^,    eU^o/Ll£-c*L-       **~--tC~r-    <l^-^-«-    £*■ 

Qf)  fy?£-  ~&~^  <£^  .   <U*~<£*^  ~jr£~*K,.~^& 


c^ 


151  Coleridge  (S.  T.)  Manuscript  "Poems,  with  an  A.  L.  s.  to  T. 
Pringle,  Esq.  dated  August  6th,  1833,  presenting  them,  con- 
sisting of  2  full  pages,  4to,  and  no  less  than  4  signatures. 
On  my  spiritual  Birthday,  Oct.  28,  lines  composed  on  a  sick 
bed,  under  severe  bodily  suffering,  by  S.  T.  COLERIDGE 
My  Baptismal  Birthday. 

Born  unto  God  in  Christ — in  Christ,  my  All  ! 

What,  that  Earth  hoasts,  were  not  lost  cheerfully — rather 

Than  forfeit  that  blest  Name,  by  which  we  call 

The  Holy  One,  the  Almighty  God,  Our  Father  1 

Father  in  Christ  we  live :  and  Christ  in  Thee 

Eternal  Thon,  and  everlasting  We. 

The  Heir  of  Heaven,  henceforth  I  dread  not  Death 

In  Christ  I  live,  In  Christ  I  draw  the  Breath 

Of  the  true  Life.     Let  Sea,  and  Earth,  and  Sky 

Wage  war  against  me  :  on  my  front  I  shew 

Their  mighty  Masters  Seal'  In  vain  they  try 

To  end  my  Life,  who  can  but  end  its  Woe. 

Is  that  a  Death  bed,  where  the  Christian  lies  ? 

Yes  !  But  not  his  :  'Tis  Death  itself  there  dies. 

S.  T.  C 
A  Force  is  the  provincial  term  in  Cumberland  for  any  narrow 
fall  of  water  from  the  summit  of  a  mountain  precipice.  The 
following  stanzas  (it  may  not  arrogate  the  name  of  poem) 
on  versified  Reflections,  was  composed  while  the  writer  was 
gazing  on  three  parallel  Forces  on  a  moonlight  night,  at  the 
foot  of  a  part  of  the  Saddleback  Fell. 

On  stern  Blencarthurs  :  perilous  Height 

The  Wind  is  tryannous  and  strong  : 

And  flashing  forth  unsteady  light 

From  stern  Blencarthurs  :  skiey  height 

As  loud  the  torrents  Throng ! 

Beneath  the  Moon  in  gentle  Weather 

They  bind  the  Earth  and  Sky  together  : 

But  0 !  the  Sky,  and  all  its  Forms,  how  quiet  I 

The  Things,  that  seek  the  Earth,  how  full  of  noise  and  riot. 


*  * 


Give  him  uk.  jrotten  timoer  ior  his  pams  ! 


t     Among  the  contents  of  this  value    (._ 
are  numerous  autograph  letters  and  J_     -»ak 
to  the  Bruce  family,  a  series  of  65  au     1L  BIRTH-DAY.* 
Earl  of  Bosebeiy  from   1810  to  1815,  a,  ~^-         '- 
"  Act  appointing  a  company  for  quenching  of  Fii^j — Christ  my  all, — 
1703,"  "The   Caledonian  Mercury,"  for  Sept.  6th,\ not  lost  cb^"1^ 
various  other  documents  of  Scottish  interest. 


EEBBLLION   OP   1745. 

156  Gaediner  (Colonel)  A.  L.  s.  2  closely  written  pp.  4to,  to 
Dr.  Doddridge,  an  exceedingly  rare  autograph.  Accompanying 
this  letter  are  two  very  long  and  important  Letters,  consisting 
of  6  closely  written  pp.  4to  and  folio,  dated  the  9  and  30 
Sept.  1845,  and  signed  J.  e.  addressed  to  Bev.  C.  Wesley. 
J.  E.  [John  Erskine  1]  describes  himself  as  the  owner  of 
Preston  Pans,  and  both  letters  contain  an  immense 
amount  of  interesting  information  on  the  landing  of  Charles 
Edward  in  Scotland,  his  further  movements,  and  the  dis- 
position of  the  Boyal  troops.  The  following  extracts  are 
taken  from  the  second  letter  written  shortly  after  the  Battle 
of  Preston  Pans. 

" When  the  young  chevalier  came  to  Edinburgh  he,  on  the   Saturday 

night,  sent  to  each  of  the  Ministers  of  the  City,  that  they  might  next  day  preach 
&c,  as  nsnal;  but  if  they  would  pray  at  all  for  King  Prince,  &c,  he  desired 
them  to  keep  in  general  &  to  name  none.  The  bells  rung  next  day  at  the 
usual  hours  for  forenoon  and  afternoon  service,  but  no  Minister  to  a  Pulpit,  not 
daring  to  pray  for  K.  George  by  name,  nor  willing  to  forbear  it  (as  I  suppose) 
if  they  appeared  at  all.  But  whether  they  had  fled  from  the  city  on  the 
Chevalier's  approach  I  have  not  yet  learned.  I  suppose  the  Episcopal  or  Church 
of  England  men  have  continued  in  their  meeting  houses  as  before ;  for  they 
never  prayed  otherwise  than  for  King  Prinea,  &c,  as  the  Chevalier  enjoined 
the  Presbyterians  of  the  established  church. — The  battle  that  was  between  the 
-*—■*-— M-^B-"""^-' I,^-,,,.  I    ...... . 


Je^e^t^^ 


0)  X  -rk^^^y   v^tt  ^— ^—    c^ 


/!/:  <£  X~~j 


■■• 


Here  are  ^  ™>  ™Hy 15^25^  'A***- 

written  in  pencil  on  the  end  fly-leaf  .-^g<r 

"Epitaph  T^tI//5/l^^b«: 

in  Hornsey  Church  yard 
Hie  JacetS.  T.  O. 

TOerel^  a  i>o|t  .  or  what  once  was  He 
SJ?0  lift  thy  soul  ir, .prayer j»ft  T.  C.^ 

SMSEpKSflSS?  Do «»- «»  -.. 

«  Etbsi's  Ifor  Estesi's]  Epitaph. 
Btop  ChrS  Visitor ■ •g.'SSfiS- ' 

MM^mm  thar  by  the  Name  itceli .        ^  ^  Q 


^ 


x-_ 


t. 


Prt)  l<u*jU(u^Ju«*  (  jck~,  fi*  SVC  . 


ilWtTB    M» 
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• '  {I:- TWO  EPITAPHS.  qjS  351 

/To  rot  'E2TH2E  tov  iiriSavovs  Epitaphium  testa-  \  ^g 

mentarium  dvroypoKpov. 

Quae  linquam,  aut  nihil,  aut  nihili,  aut  vix  sunt  mea.  J 

Sordes 
Do  Morti :  reddo  csetera,  Christe  !  tibi.* 


EPITAPH.   ^M^-^n^ 

CTOP,  Christian  passer-by  ! — Stop,  child  of  God, 
And  read  with  gentle  breast.    Beneath  this  sod 
A  poet  lies,  or  that  which  once  seem'd  he. — 
O,  lift  one  thought  in  prayer  for  S.  T.  C. ; 
That  he  who  many  a  year  with  toil  of  breath 
Found  death  in  life,  may  here  find  life  in  death  ! 
Mercy  for  praise — to  be  forgiven  for  fame 
He  ask'd,  and  hoped,  through  Christ.     Do  thou 
the  same ! 

gth  November,  1833. 

August  5,  1833.  "  When  I  rose  to  go,  he  said,  '  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  care  about  poetry,  but  I  will  repeat  some 
verses  I  lately  made  on  my  baptismal  anniversary,'  and  he 
recited  with  strong  emphasis,  standing,  ten  or  twelve  lines, 
beginning, ' Born  unto  God  in  Christ — '" — English  Traits, 

§  1>  First  Vhit  t0  England. -^/^.^X^-^    -o-^yc 

*  Literary  Souvenir,  1827 .  £utusr-*-'~£.  &^x-S  .  /  JJ~°  •- 
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«^&^  /^^^  /1<^£  £*~x<(-*f+  * 
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~&Z  Sf^^U 
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"  My  dear  Sir, — I  cannot  bring  myself  to  re- 
sign the  pleasure  I   have  promised  myself  in 

;  being  once  more  hook'd  on  to  the  whirl-about  car 
of  the  portly  god,  JBacchus,  with  wit,  laughter, 
jest,  and  song,  on  the  wooden  horses,  like  the 
children  at  Bartholomew  Fair.  Gladly  would  I 
make  one  in  the  train,  though  in  the  character  of 
old  Silenus  sitting  on  his  ass.  But  if  I  am  not  with 
you  before  six,  the  cause  will  be,  that  I  am  on 
my  bed,  soliloquizing  on  a  lesson  of  ventriloquy. 
Last  night  I  sate  up  late,  writing — and,  probably, 
overwrought  my  nerves,  and  through  them  pre- 
disposed my  stomach  to  disordered  functions — 
and  then,  taking  my  usual  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
white  mustard-seed,  only  some  three  hours  or  more 
after  my  usual  time,  I  went  to  bed.  The  mus- 
tard-seed lay,  I  doubt  not,  as  a  dead  load  on  the 
torpid  organ  in  the  first  instance,  and  in  my  fol- 
lowing sleep  produced  a  true  hell  of  dreams  ;  so 
that,  literally,  I  awoke  the  house  with  my  shouts 
and  screams,  and  some  night  or  other  I  shall 
probably  die  as  my  father  did,  and  realize  the 
epitaph  which,  dreaming  that  I  had  died,  I  ac- 
tually composed  in  my  sleep,  the  first  and  only 
night  that  I  ever  passed  in  Edinborough,  and 
where  I  first  had  heard  the  preceding  evening 
the  word  pronounced  Embro'.  I  well  remember 
that  I  awoke  from  the  pure  delight  of  vanity  in 

I  the  admiration  of  my  own  imagined  calmness 


>.K*J 


r 


The  lines  I  immediately  put 


and   fortitude. 
-  down : 

Here  lies  poor  Col  at  length,  and  without  screaming, 
Who  died  as  he  had  always  liv'd,  a-dreaming, 
Shot  with  a  pistol  by  the  gout  within, 
Alone  and  all  unknown,  at  Embro'  in  an  inn. 

This  morning  my  head  felt  so  loaded,  and  my 
pulse  was  so  full  and  hard,  that  it  would  have 
been  tampering  with  suicide,  not  to  take  a  few 
calomel  pills,  &c. 

"  By  the  bye,  I  saw  yesterday  and  read  two 
really  beautiful  letters  from  Charles  Mathews  to 
his  mother,  from  Peroi  in  Istrea,  in  a  Greek 
village,  where  the  little  colony  speak  Greek. 
They  have  left  a  lively  impression  of  young 
Mathews,  both  heart  and  genius. 

"  Yours,  &c. 

"S.T.Coleridge." 

"  Monday  Noon." 


j^^rz^f^  ft  f**h- 
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A  HYMN.*       First  hYinted  6>-l<gfZ  ft 

My  Maker !  of  thy  power  the  trace 
In  every  creature's  form  and  face 

The  wond'ring  soul  surveys  : 
Thy  wisdom ,  infinite  above 
Seraphic  thought ,  a  Father's  love 

As  infinite  displays ! 

From  all  that  meets  or  eye  or  ear, 
There  falls  a  genial  holy  fear 
Which.,  like  the  heavy  dew  of  morn, 
Refreshes  while  it  bows  the  heart  forlorn! 

Great  God !  thy  works  how  wondrous  fair ! 
Yet  sinful  man  didst  thou  declare 

The  whole  Earth's  voice  and  mind ! 
Lord,  ev'n  as  Thou  all-present  art , 
0  may  we  still  with  heedful  heart 

Thy  presence  know  and  find! 
Then,  come,  what  will,  ofwealorwoe, 
Joy's  bosom-spring  shall  steady  flow ; 
For  though  'tis  Heaven  Thyself  to  see , 
Where  but  thy  Shadow  falls ,  Grief  cannot  be !  — 

1814. 


I 


—  A  HYMN. 

The  manuscript  of  this  poem,  which  is  now  printed  for  the  first  time, 
was  communicated  to  the  Editors  by  J.  W-  "Wilkins,  Esq.,  of  Trinity  Hall, 
Cambridge,  with  the  following  memorandum:  — 

"The  accompanying  autograph,  dated  1814,  and  addressed  to  Mrs. 
Hood,  of  Brunswick-square,  was  given  not  later  than  the  year  1817 ,  to  a 
relative  of  my  own ,  who  was  then  residing  at  Clifton  (and  was ,  at  the  time 
at  which  it  passed  into  his  hands,  an  attendant  on  Mr.  Coleridge's  lectures, 
which  were  in  course  of  delivery  at  that  place),  either  by  the  lady  to  whom 
it  is  addressed,  or  by  some  other  friend  of  Mr.  Coleridge.  It  was  sub- 
sequently placed  among  other  papers ,  and  its  existence  was  partially  for- 
gotten, until  last  year,  when  it  finally  passed  into  my  hands. 

"J.  W.WlUUHS." 
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MONODY    ON    THE    DEATH 
CHATTERTON. 

(original  version.)* 

[This  poem  has  since  appeared  in  print,  much  altered, 
whether  for  the  better  I  doubt.  This  was,  I  believe, 
written  before  the  Author  went  to  College.  (Note 
byJ.T.QJ 

"TO-  OW  prompts  the  Muse  poetic  lays, 

And  high  my  bosom  beats  with  love  of  praise, 
But,  Chatterton  !  methinks  I  hear  thy  name, 
For  cold  my  fancy  grows,  and  dead  each  hope  of 
Fame. 

When  Want  and  cold  Neglect  had  chill'd  thy  soul,  , 

Athirst  for  Death  I  see  thee  drain  the  bowl,         out-e^-^^- 
y   -  —Thy  corse  of  many  a  livid  hue 
On  the  bare  ground  I  view, 

*  This  original  draught  of  Coleridge's  Monody  on  Chat- 
terton appears  to  have  been  produced  at  Christ's  Hospital  as 
a  school  exercise,  together  with  the  two  following  Poems.  It 
is  derived  from  a  note-book  in  the  handwriting  of  the  late  Sir 
John  Taylor  Coleridge,  the  nephew  of  the  poet,  kept  at  Eton 
College  in  1807,  which  has  been  kindly  placed  at  the  pub- 
lisher's disposal  by  his  son,  the  present  Lord  Coleridge,  of 
Ottery  St.  Mary. 
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MONODY  ON  THE 


tJ-^fi' 


U-« 


While  various  passions  all  my  mind  engage  : 
Now  is  my  breast  distended  with  a  sigh, 
And  now  a  flash  of  rage 
$S  Darts  through  the  tear  that  glistens  in  my  eye. 

Is  this  the  land  of  liberal  heart  ?  J^    /L 

«^Is  this  the  land  where  Genius  ne'er  in  vain      ,       , 

L-   / 


u 


7X0' 


a- 


v'; 


Pour'd  forth  her  soul-jyichanting  strain  ? 

Ah  me  !  yet  Butler  'gainst  the  bigot  foe 

Well  skill'd  to  aim  keen  humour's  dart, 

Yet  Butler  felt  want's  poignant  sting; 

And  Otway,  master  of  the  Tragic  _art, 

Whom  Pity's  self  had  bade  to  sing, 

Sunk  beneath  the  load  of  woe 

WJuchicanthe  generous  Briton<£ver  hear  , 

And  starts  not  in  his  eye  the  indignant  tear  ?    "frk,  n 


ftL£ 


U 


0^*^ 


Elatffof  Heart,  and  confident  of  fame 
j/^From  vales,  where  Avon  sports,  the  minstrel  came. 

Gay  as  the  Poet  hastes  along 
I/"        He  meditates  the  future  song,  .     -n 

fa&dUX-  How  MXSa.  battled  with  his  country's  foes —  (_ 

cs&£<££/  2t»A-  And  while  Fancy  in  the  air 

/  J       '  "Po  ir»f  e    l-m-»-»    1-1-10  «ir    1    in  emn    fiii*     m 


Paints  him  many  a  vision  fair,y 


!  y* 


J-e+JAJ*  \\ 


ri/^His  eyes  dance  rapture,  and  his  bosom  glows  !       i\ 
With  generous  joy  he  views  the  rising  gold,  i/n-   l«*  ^ 
He  listens*  to  many  a  widow's  prayers, 
And  many  an  orphan's  thanks  he  hears — 
He  soothes  to  peace  the  care-worn  breast,       _ 
He  bids  the  debtor's  eyesjcnow  rest, 


And  liberty,  and  bliss  behold. 


*  Sic  in  MS. 


* 


'lists.' 
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DEATH  OF  CHATTERTON.  357* 

And  now  he  punishes  the  heart  of  steel 
fAnd  her  own  iron  rod  he  makes  .oppressionjeeh/       ^-C7^  -. 
B  Fated  to  heave  sad  Disappointment's  sigh,       -^^^^frX*/^*^- 

To  feel  the  hope  now  raised  and  now  deprest,  /V>A-*— 


'With  all  the  burnings  of  an  injured  breast.  -So  /"*■  c  /L 

j)  Lo  !  from  thy  dark  Fate's  sorrow  keen 

In  vain,  O  youth,  I  turn  th'  affrighted  eye.  .  . 

For  busy  Fancy  ever  nigh  yL*r*j^n.y-***-/  «^*^/ 

TheTiateful  picture  forces  on  my  sight !  . 

C.2-)     There,  death  o^everyjdear  delight, 

Frowns  Poverty  of  giant  mien  !  <y4^- 

In  vain  I  seek  the  charms  of  youthful  grace, 
3/  Thy  sunken  eye,  thy  haggard  cheek  she  shows,        i~& 
'  The  quick  emotions  struggling  in  thy  face 

Faint  index  of  thy  mental  throes,  'f^*-^- c^rx/xoiif. 

When  each  strong  passion  spurn'd  control     ct,/    C&rt^ctLr'C 
And  not  a  friend  was  nigh  to  calm  thy  stormy  soul.     *f*~aL 

Such  was  the  sad  and  gloomyTiour  i=:::c^g^^^-^^^s^*w 
When  anguish'd  Care  of  sullen  brow  /^-■--'i-s^ 

[/^Prepared  the  poison's  death-cold  power. 
I/Already  to  thy  lips  was  raised  the  bowl 

When  filial  Pity  stood  thee  by, —  .         . 

HThe  fixecLeye  she  bade  thee  roll  ^/   /^k^  £^c<f 

On  scenes  which  well  might  melt  thy  soul —  J7*  ./.oesruzj  ~Z&*^r 


Thy  native  cot  she  held  to  view, 
Thy  native  cot,  where  Peace  ^re  long 
Had  listen'd  to  thy  evening  song. 
Thy  sister's  shrieks  she  bade  thee  hear, 
And  mark  thy  mother's  thrilling  tear. 
She  bade  thee  feel  her  deep-drawn  sigh, 
And  all  her  silent  agony  of  woe, 


M 


't-v***.  ex^(Z£     £-£-*?    £reZ'£&-&  «^j&<^/z 


^     358*  DEATH  OF  CHATTERTON. 

/"}And  from  thy  fate  shall  such  distress  ensue? 
g^~W  Ah,  dash  the  poison'd  chalice  from  thy  hand^  | 
And  mou  hadst  dash'd  it,  at  her  soft  command, 
But  that  Despair  and  Indignation  rose, 
$/*•  And  told  again  the  story  of  thy  woes, 
y       .   Told  the  keen  insult  of  thj£  unfeeling  heart. 
£*■/&*/ &■/    The  dread  dependence  on  the  low-born  mind, 

/       /       Told  every  woe,  for  which  thy  breast  might  smart, 
j/Neglect  and  grinning  Scorn  and  Want  combined — 
r   .      Recoiling  back  thou  badest  the  friend  of  Pain 
s        Quick  roll  a  tide  of  Death  through  every  icening 

f***^  O  Spirit  blest ! 

Whether  the  Eternal's  throne  around,     kv^- 


Amidst  the  blaze  of  Seraphim,    C+^juit.- 
Thou  pourest  forth  the  grateful  hymn 
Or  soaring  through  the  blest  Domain 


ffaAjL 


e/Lc 
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Enraptufyst  Angels  with  thy  strain,   ^r 
Grant  me,  like  thee,  the  lyre  to  sound, 
'  Like  thee  with  fire  divine  to  glow, 
Like  thee,  when  rage  the  waves  of  woe,       JJ-*stZ 
To  leave  behind  contempt  and  want  and  state   u~) 

And  seek  in  other  worlds  an  happier  fate.* 

—  >-/^  e_ 

*  It  seems  that  the  Author  considered  the  sentiment  in  these 
last  three  lines  "so  improper,"  that  he  soon  altered  them  to 
those  lhat  now  stand  in  the  text.  (See  vol.  i.  pp.  60-61.) 
The  first  foot-note  on  p.  61  should  be  deleted. 
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ANNA  AND  HARLAND.  359* 


/^^r^-  TO  THE  EVENING  STAR* 

C\  MEEK  attendant  of  Sol's  setting  blaze, 

I  hail,  sweet  star,  thy  chaste  effulgent  glow  ; 
On  thee  full  oft  with  fixed  eye  I  gaze 
Till  I,  methinks,  all  spirit  seem  to  grow. 

O  first  and  fairest  of  the  starry  choir, 

O  loveliest  'mid  the  daughters  of  the  night, 
Must  not  the  maid  I  love  like  thee  inspire 

Pure  joy  and  calm  Delight  ? 

Must  she  not  be,  as  is  thy  placid  sphere 

Serenely  brilliant  ?     Whilst  to  gaze  a  while 
Be  all  my  wish  'mid  Fancy's  high  career^  j  / 

E'en  till  she  quit  this  scene  of  earthly  toil; 
Then  Hope  perchance  might  fondly  sigh  to  join 
Her  spirit  in  thy  kindred  orb,  O  star  benign  ! 


JiYw 


ITHIN  these  wilds  was  Anna  wont  to  rove 


ANNA  AND  HARLAND.t  (-&^y/ricjt 


While  Harland  told  his  love  in  many  a  sigh, 
|    But  stern  on  Harland  rolled  her  brother's  eye, 
They  fought,  they  fell — her  brother  and  her  love  ! 

*  Now  first  printed  from  the  late  Sir  J.  T.  Coleridge's  MS.  %££^%ZU 

book.  g*~&t  CSi 

f  Now  first  printed  from  the  late  Sir  J.  T.  Coleridge's  MS.  /^a^,,  c^.%/ 

note-book.  -fT— **—i7«^- 
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TRANSLATION. 


C»> 


To  Death's  dark  house  did  grief-worn  Anna  haste, 
Yet  here  her  pensive  ghost  delights  to  stay  j   f**T 
Oft  pouring  on  the  winds  the  broken  lay — 

And  hark,  I  hear  her — 'twas  the  passing  blast. 

I  love  to  sit  upon  her  tomb's  dark  grass,    (J-/y 
Then  Memory  backward  rolls  Time's  shadowy 
~      tide; 

The  tales  of  other  days  before  me  glide  : 
With  eager  thought  I  seize  them  as  they  pass ; 
or  fair,  though  faint,  the  forms  of  Memory  gleam, 
ike  Heaven's  bright  beauteous  bow  reflected  in 
the  stream.*  c     t-  ( 

TRANSLATION  OF  WRANGHAM'S 
Hendecasyllabi  ad  Bruntonam  e  Granta  ExituramA 

TV/TAID  of  unboastful  charms  !  whom  white-robed 
iVX         Truth 

Right  onward  guiding  through  the  maze  of  youth, 
Forbade  the  Circe  Praise  to  witch  thy  soul ; 
And  dash'd  to  earth  th'  intoxicating  bowl : 

The  last  two  lines  were  transferred  to  another  poem 
printed  in  The  Watchman.     (See  Vol.  i.  pp.  66-67.) 

t  Printed  in  a  small  volume  of  "Poems  by  Francis 
Wrangham,  M.A.,  Member  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
Lond.  1795,  pp.  79-83,  where  the  original  Hendecasyllables 
will  be  found.  This  translation  was  sent  to  Miss  Brunton, 
sister  of  the  Lady  (Mrs.  Merry)  who  was  the  subject  of  the 
original  verses,  with  the  lines  that  follow  it  in  the  text. 
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The  meek-eyed  Pity,  eloquently  fair, 
Clasp'd  to  a  bosom  with  a  mother's  care ; 
And,  as  she  loved  thy  kindred  form  to  trace, 
The  slow  smile  wander'd  o'er  her  pallid  face. 

For  never  yet  did  mortal  voice  impart 
Tones  more  congenial  to  the  sadden'd  heart  : 
Whether,  to  rouse  the  sympathetic  glow, 
Thou  pourest  lone  Monimia's  tale  of  woe ; 
Or  haply  clothest  with  funereal  vest 
The  bridal  loves  that  wept  in  Juliet's  breast  ' 
O'er  our  chill  limbs  the  thrilling  Terrors  creep, 
Th'  entranced  Passions  their  still  vigil  keep  ; 
While  the  deep  sighs,  responsive  to  the  song, 
Sound  through  the  silence  of  the  trembling  throng. 

But  purer  raptures  lighten'd  from  thy  face, 
And  spread  o'er  all  thy  form  an  holier  grace, 
When  from  the  daughter's  breast  the  father  drew 
The  life  he  gave,  and  mix'd  the  big  tear's  dew. 
Nor  was  it  thine  th'  heroic  strain  to  roll 
With  mimic  feelings  foreign  from  the  soul : 
Bright  in  thy  parent's  eye  we  mark'd  the  tear ; 
Methought  he  said,  "  Thou  art  no  Actress  here  ! 
"  A  semblance  of  thyself  the  Grecian  dame, 
"  And  Brunton  and  Euphrasia  still  the  same  !  " 

O  soon  to  seek  the  city's  busier  scene, 
Pause  thee  a  while,  thou  chaste-eyed  maid  serene, 
Till  Granta's  sons  from  all  her  sacred  bowers 
With  grateful  hand  shall  weave  Pierian  flowers 
To  twine  a  fragrant  chaplet  round  thy  brow, 
Enchanting  ministress  of  virtuous  woe  ! 


kk. 


362*  THE  MAD  MONK. 

TO  MISS  BRUNTON, 

WITH   THE    PRECEDING   TRANSLATION.* 

'"THAT  darling  of  the  Tragic  Muse- 
When  Wrangham  sung  her  praise, 
Thalia  lost  her  rosy  hues 
And  sicken'd  at  his  lays  : 

But  transient  was  th'  unwonted  sigh  ; 

For  soon  the  Goddess  spied 
A  sister  form  of  mirthful  eye 

And  danced  for  joy  and  cried  : 

"Meek  Pity's  sweetest  child,  proud  dame, 
The  fates  have  given  to  you  ! 

Still  bid  your  Poet  boast  her  name ; 
1  have  my  Brunton  too." 


A'u  -c ///!%£*.%:  THE  MAD  MONK.t 


--'-- 


T    HEARD  a  voice  from  Etna's  side  ; 

Where,  o'er  a  cavern's  mouth 

That  fronted  to  the  south 
A  chesinut  spread  its  umbrage  wide  : 
A  hermit,  or  a  monk,  the  man  might  be ; 

But  him  I  could  not  see  : 
And  thus  the  music  flow'd  along, 
In  melody  most  like  to  old  Sicilian  song  : 

*  Printed  in  Wrangham' s  Poems,  1795,  p.  83,  note. 

t  Printed  in  The  Wild  Wreath,  edited  by  M.  E.  Robinson. 
Lond.  Rich.  Phillips,  1804,  Svo,  pp.  142-144. 
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"  There  was  a  time  when  earth,  and  sea,  and  skies, 

The  bright  green  vale,  and  forest's  dark  recess, 
With  all  things,  lay  before  mine  eyes 

In  steady  loveliness : 
Eut  now  I  feel,  on  earth's  uneasy  scene, 
Such  sorrows  as  will  never  cease ; — 
I  only  ask  for  peace  ; 
If  I  must  live  to  know  that  such  a  time  has  been !  " 
A  silence  then  ensued  : 
Till  from  the  cavern  came 
A  voice  ;  it  was  the  same  !        —  / 
And  thus,  in  mournful  tone,  its  dreary  plaint  re- 
newed : — 

"  Last  night,  as  o'er  the  sloping  turf  I  trod, 

The  smooth  green  turf,  to  me  a  vision  gave 
Beneath  mine  eyes,  the  sod — 

The  roof  of  Rosa's  grave  ! 
My  heart  has  need  with  dreams  like  these  to  strive, 

For,  when  I  woke,  beneath  mine  eyes  I  found 

The  plot  of  mossy  ground, 
On  which  we  oft  have  sat  when  Rosa  was  alive. — 

Why  must  the  rock,  and  margin  of  the  flood, 

Why  must  the  hills  so  many  flowarets  bear, 
Whose  colours  to  a  murder 'd  maiden's  blood 

Such  sad  resemblance  wear  ? — 

"  I  struck  the  wound, — this  hand  of  mine  ! 
For  oh,  thou  maid  divine, 

I  lov^d  to  agony ! 
The  youth  whom  thou  call'd'st  thine 

Did  never  love  like  me  ? 
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"Is  it  the  stormy  clouds  above 

That  flashed  so  red  a  gleam  ? 

On  yonder  downward  trickling  stream  ? — 
'Tis  not  the  blood  of  her  I  love. — 
The  sun  torments  me  from  his  western  bed  : 

Oh,  let  him  cease  for  ever  to  diffuse 

Those  crimson  spectre  hues  ! 
z  Oh,  let  me  lie  in  peace,  and  be  for  ever  dead  !  " 

'  1  Here  ceased  the  voice.     In  deep  dismay, 

Down  thro'  the  forest  I  pursued  my  way. 
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APPENDIX 


VOL.    II. 


APPEN 


THE  OLD  MAN  OF  THE  ALPS.* 

[The  poem  of  Lewti  appeared  in  The  Morning  Post  of 
1798  (vide  supra,  p.  ioo),  with  the  signature  of  "Nicias" 
Erythraeus."  The  same  signature  had  been  previously 
appended  to  the  following  poem,  entitled  '  The  Old  Man  of 
the  Alps,'  which  appeared  in  the  number  for  March  8,  1798. 
This  seems  to  be  strong  presumptive  evidence  in  favour  of 
Coleridge's  authorship,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  claimant ; 
hut  as  Coleridge  never  otherwise  owned  the  production,  and 
there  exists  no  collateral  proof,  we  have  thought  it  better  to 
relegate  it  to  the  Appendix. — Ed.] 

OTRANGER  !  whose  eyes  a  look  of  pity  show, 

Say,  will  you  listen  to  a  tale  of  woe  r 
A  tale  in  no  unwonted  horrors  drest ; 
But  sweet  is  pity  to  an  aged  breast. 
This  voice  did  falter  with  old  age  before ; 
Sad  recollections  make  it  falter  more. 
Beside  the  torrent  and  beneath  a  wood 
High  in  these  Alps  my  summer  cottage  stood ; 
One  daughter  still  remain'd  to  cheer  my  way, 
The  evening-star  of  life's  declining  day; 
Duly  she  hied  to  fill  her  milking-pail 
Ere  shout  of  herdsman  rang  from  cliff  or  vale ; 
When  she  return'd,  before  the  summer  shiel, 
On  the  fresh  grass  she  spread  the  dairy  meal ; 
Just  as  the  snowy  peaks  began  to  lose 
In  glittering  silver  lights  their  rosy  hues. 


*  Morning  Post,  March  8,  1798. 
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Singing  in  woods  or  bounding  o'er  the  lawn 
No  blither  creature  hail'd  the  early  dawn ; 
And  if  I  spoke  of  hearts  by  pain  oppress'd 
When  every  friend  is  gone  to  them  that  rest, 
Or  of  old  men  that  leave,  when  they  expire, 
Daughters  that  should  have  perish'd  with  their  sire- 
Leave  them  to  toil  all  day  through  paths  unknown 
And  house  at  night  behind  some  sheltering  stone ; 
Impatient  of  the  thought,  with  lively  cheer 
She  broke  half  closed  the  tasteless  tale  severe. 
She  play'd  with  fancies  of  a  gayer  hue, 
Enamour'd  of  the  scenes  her  -wishes  drew ; 
And  oft  she  prattled  with  an  eager  tongue 
Of  promised  joys  that  would  not  loiter  long, 
Till  with  her  tearless  eyes  so  bright  and  fair 
She  seem'd  to  see  them  realized  in  air ! 
In  fancy  oft,  within  some  sunny  dell, 
Where  never  wolf  should  howl  or  tempest  yell, 
She  built  a  little  home  of  joy  and  rest, 
And  fill'd  it  with  the  friends  whom  she  loved  best  : 
She  named  the  inmates  of  her  fancied  cot, 
And  gave  to  each  his  own  peculiar  lot; 
Which  with  our  little  herd  abroad  should  roam, 
And  which  should  tend  the  dairy's  toil  at  home ; 
And  now  the  hour  approach'd  which  should  restore 
Her  lover  from  the  wars,  to  part  no  more. 
Her  whole  frame  flutter'd  with  uneasy  joy ; 
I  long'd  myself  to  clasp  the  valiant  boy ; 
And  though  I  strove  to  calm  her  eager  mood, 
It  was  my  own  sole  thought  in  solitude. 
I  told  it  to  the  Saints  amid  my  hymns — 
For  O  !  you  know  not  on  an  old  man's  limbs 
How  thrillingly  the  pleasant  sunbeams  play 
That  shine  upon  his  daughter's  wedding-day. 
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I  hoped  that  those  fierce  tempests  soon  to  rave 

Unheard,  unfelt,  around  my  mountain  grave, 

Not  undelightfully  would  break  her  rest, 

While  she  lay  pillow'd  on  her  lover's  breast, 

Or  join'd  his  pious  prayer  for  pilgrims  driven 

Out  to  the  mercy  of  the  winds  of  heaven. 

Yes  !  now  the  hour  approach'd  that  should  restore 

Her  lover  from  the  wars  to  part  no  more. 

Her  thoughts  were  wild,  her  soul  was  in  her  eye, 

She  wept  and  laugh'd  as  if  she  knew  not  why ; 

And  she  had  made  a  song  about  the  wars, 

And  sang  it  to  the  sun  and  to  the  stars  ! 

But  while  she  look'd  and  listen'd,  stood  and  ran, 

And  saw  him  plain  in  every  distant  man, 

By  treachery  stabb'd,  on  Nansy's  murderous  day, 

A  senseless  corse  th'  expected  husband  lay. 

A  wounded  man  who  met  us  in  the  wood 

Heavily  ask'd  her  where  my  cottage  stood, 

And  told  us  all :  she  cast  her  eyes  around 

As  if  his  words  had  been  but  empty  sound ; 

Then  look'd  to  Heaven,  like  one  that  would  deny 

That  such  a  thing  could  be  beneath  the  sky. 

Again  he  ask'd  her  if  she  knew  my  name, 

And  instantly  an  anguish  wrench'd  her  frame 

And  left  her  mind  imperfect.     No  delight 

Thenceforth  she  found  in  any  cheerful  sight, 

Not  even  in  those  time-haunted  wells  and  groves, 

Scenes  of  past  joy  and  birthplace  of  her  loves. 

If  to  her  spirit  any  sound  was  dear 

'Twas  the  deep  moan  that  spoke  the  tempest  near  ; 

Or  sighs  which  chasms  of  icy  vales  outbreathe 

Sent  from  the  dark,  imprison'd  floods  beneath. 

She  wander'd  up  the  crag  and  down  the  slope, 

But  not,  as  in  her  happy  days  of  hope, 
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To  seek  the  churning-plant  of  sovereign  power 
That  grew  in  clefts  and  bore  a  scarlet  flower  ! 
She  roam'd  without  a  purpose,  all  alone, 
Thro'  high  grey  vales  unknowing  and  unknown. 

Kind-hearted  stranger  !  patiently  you  hear 
A  tedious  tale  :  I  thank  you  for  that  tear. 
May  never  other  tears  o'ercloud  your  eye 
Than  those  which  gentle  Pity  can  supply  ! 
Did  you  not  mark  a  towering  convent  hang 
Where  the  huge  rocks  with  sounds  of  torrents  rang  ? 
Even  yet,  methinks,  its  spiry  turrets  swim 
Amid  yon  purple  gloom  ascending  dim  ! 
For  thither  oft  would  my  poor  child  repair 
To  ease  her  soul  by  penitence  and  prayer. 
I  knew  that  peace  at  good  men's  prayers  returns 
Home  to  the  contrite  heart  of  him  that  mourns, 
And  check'd  her  not ;  and  often  there  she  found 
A  timely  pallet  when  the  evening  frown'd. 
And  there  I  trusted  that  my  child  would  light 
On  shelter  and  on  food,  one  dreadful  night, 
When  there  was  uproar  in  the  element 
And  she  was  absent.     To  my  rest  I  went : 
I  thought  her  safe,  yet  often  did  I  wake 
And  felt  my  very  heart  within  me  ache. 
No  daughter  near  me,  at  this  very  door 
Next  morn  I  listen'd  to  the  dying  roar. 
Above,  below,  the  prowling  vulture  wail'd, 
And  down  the  cliffs  the  heavy  vapour  sail'd. 
Up  by  the  wide-spread  waves  in  fury  torn 
Homestalls  and  pines  along  the  vale  were  borne. 
The  Dalesmen  in  thick  crowds  appear'd  below 
Clearing  the  road,  o'erwhelm'd  with  hills  of  snow. 
At  times  to  the  proud  gust's  ascending  swell 
A  pack  of  bloodhounds  flung  their  doleful  yell  : 
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For  after  nights  of  storm  that  dismal  train 

The  pious  convent  sends,  with  hope  humane 

To  find  some  outstretch'd  man — perchance  to  save, 

Or  give,  at  least,  that  last  good  gift,  a  grave  ! 

But  now  a  gathering  crowd  did  I  survey 

That  slowly  up  the  pasture  bent  their  way ; 

Nor  could  I  doubt  but  that  their  care  had  found 

Some  pilgrim  in  th'  unchannell'd  torrent  drown'd. 

And  down  the  lawn  I  hasten'd  to  implore 

That  they  would  bring  the  body  to  my  door ; 

But  soon  exclaim'd  a  boy,  who  ran  before, 

"  Thrown  by  the  last  night's  waters  from  their  bed 

"  Your  daughter  has  been  found,  and  she  is  dead  !  " 

The  old  man  paused.     May  he  who,  sternly  just, 
Lays  at  his  will  his  creatures  in  the  dust  ; 
Some  ere  the  earliest  buds  of  hope  be  blown, 
And  some  when  every  bloom  of  joy  is  flown ; 
May  he  the  parent  to  his  child  restore 
In  that  unchanging  realm  where  Love  reigns  evermore. 

NlCIAS    ERYTHRjEUS. 
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POEMS  AND  POETICAL  FRAGMENTS.* 

Vi-vamus,  mea  Lesbia,  atque  amemus.     Catullus.  1 

TV/TY  LESBIA,  let  us  love  and  live, 
JO     J-»-L   And  to  the  winds/my  Lesbia/give 
?)      Each  cold  restraint/  each  boding  fear 

Of  age,  and  all  its  saws  severeV^fl     /l£/2. 

*  Literary  Remains  of  S.T.C.,  Lond.,  William  Pickering, 
1836,  vol.  i.  pp.  274-281.    Communicated,  with  the  exception 
of  the  four  last  pieces,  by  Mr.  Gutch.    The  first  piece  (signed     /rSi 
/«»__: ,% .j  :_  tl.  »^— aiw^-Paat-cf-AnriLii,  1798./ ^""^ 
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Yon  sun  now  posting  to  the  main 
Will  set,— but  'tis  to  rise  again|-f-  ">*) 
//^?But  we,  when  once  our  JiMteJight^^^  *-  faf- 

A  Is  setymust  sleep  in  endless  night.  , ,. 

A  Then  comey  with  whom  aloneTil  live,  X   _L  Jy>; 

/%[■  A  thousand  kisses  take  and  giveN^s. 

J)  \L/v^^.      Another  thousand/— |o  the  store 

Add  hundreds — then  a  thousand  more"S-A. 
""^  And  when  they  to  a  million  mount/^-x     ^      - 

Let  confusion  take  th/  account, — 
That  you,  the  number  never  knowing^J^ 
May  continue  still  bestowing-t-~*9s 
y     /  That  I  for  joys  may  never  pine, 

/  A_-<5muv        p     Wliiuli  never  can  again  be  mine  !     (l  J 

^\        Iiiigrtt,  n  Yr~\ .  AIT/>;JHrrffTfr        PriTTTMiirn — , 

1  /  Pity,  mourn  in  plaintive  tone 

'         /   _  The  lovely  starling  dead  and  gone  ! 

^C,-^**  ^Me^ti'i  (Pity  mourns  in  plaintive  tone 

The  lovely  starling  dead  and  gone.        . 

Weep,  ye  Loves  !  and  Venus,,  weep      J  / 

The  lovely  starling  fall  n  asleepS— S\    / 

Venus^eesj  with  tearfuTeyes-t^A    / 

In  her  lap  the  starling  liey— i9-x 

While  the  stoves  all  in  a  ring 

Softly  stroke  the  stiffer/d  wing. 
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The  hour-bell  sounds,  and  I  must  go  L-^x 

Death  waits — again  I  hear  him  calling  I-VjA  A 

No  cowardly  desires  have  \j— »*~~) 

Nor  will  I  shun  his  face  appalling^^A^ 

I  die  in  faith  and  honour  rich-V-    JLyS 
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But  ah  !  I  leave  behind  my  treasure 

In  widowhood  and  lonely  pain  ; — 

To  live  were  surely  then  a  pleasure^K^^/X 

"  My  lifeless  eyes  upon  thy  face 
Shall  never  open  more  to-morrow/ — zS^. 
To-morrow  shall  thy  beauteous  eyes 
Be  closed  to  love/and  drown'd  in  sorrow /^-^X 
To-morrow  deatn  shall  freeze  this  hand,  J 

J    And  on  thy  breasU  my  wedded  treasurey-z^S 
I  never,  never  more  shall  live/^t^'iMk 

— —  Alas  !  I  quit  a  life  of  pleasure?™" — '&*\ 


A 


dy^ 


"" — Morienti  supezstes* 


"Yet  art  thou  happier  far  than  she 

Who  feels  the  widow's  love  for  t\\eet~i>    ex,  m^rffasi^} 
For  while  her  days  are  days  of  weepingyvA 
Thou/in  peace,  in  silence  sleeping./-^ 
In  some  still  world,  unknown,  remotey-zh 
— "The  mighty -pm «_iit' s  care  hast  found,        -yi^GLAj2snA_^A    / 
Without  whose  tender  guardian  thought 
No  sparrow  falleth  to  the  ground?"'-'?-^ 


'Twas  sweet  to  know  it  only  possible  ! 

Some  wishes  eross'd  my  mind  and  dimly  cheer'd  it,  f    ) 

And  one  or  two  poor  melancholy  pleasures,  '    / 

Each  in  the  pale  unwarming  light  of  hope 

Silvering  its  flimsy  wing,  flew  silent  by — 

Moths  in  the  moonbeam  ! — 


— Behind  the  thin 
Grey  cloud  that  cover' d,  but  not  hid,  the  sky, 
The  round  full  moon  look'd  small. 


/      ?'* 
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The  subtle  s\pw  in  every  passing  breeze 

Rose  curling  from  the  grove  like  shafts  of  smoke. 

— On  the  broad  mountain  top 
The  neighing  wild  colt  races  with  the  wind 
O'er  fern  and  heath-flowers. 


(-2/ — Like  a  mighty  giantess 
Seized  in  sore  travail  and  prodigious  birth, 
Sick  Nature  struggled  :  long  and  strange  her  pangs, 
Her  groans  were  horrible ; — but  Q.  most  fair 
The  twins  she  bore,  Equality  and  reace.* 


-  — Terrible  and  loud 

As  the  strong  voice  that  from  the  thunder-cloud 
Speaks  to  the  startled  midnight. 


Jf 


V 


Such  fierce  vivacity  as  fires  the  eye 
Of  genius  fancy-crazed. 


^"  The  mild  despairing  of  a  heart  resign'd. 


2o 


CO 


~-Fo>  l At.  Hymn  on  the  Suti.* 

— The  Sun  (for  now  his  orty\ 


Shot  half  his  rays  aslant  the  heath,  whose  flowers 
Purpled  the  mountain's  broad  and  level  top. 

*  This  is  the  substance  of  the  latter  part  of  the  seconc 
strophe,  in  the  original  version,  of  the  Ode  to  the  Departing  Yea 
(see  Vol.  i.  p.  170,  note). — Ed. 
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Rich  was  his  bed  of  clouds,  and  wide  beneath 
Expecting  Ocean  smiled  with  dimpled  face. 



For  the  Hymn  on  the  Moon*   /r^^rt^t^f      ~^&rr>i/ 

In  a  cave  in  the  mountains  of  Cashmeer-thcfe  is  an 
image  of  ice,  which  makes  its  appearance  thus  :  Two 
days  before  the  new  moon  there  appears  a  bubble  of 
ice,  which  increases  in  size  every  day  till  theTiflcuith,  /S~Z%-   -<^*-y 
"Jaj^which  ;ww  it  is  an  ell  or  more  in  height ; — then  as     ^.  ^ 

the  moon  wanoCj  the  image  doorcases  till  it  vanishes 


1/  In  darkness  I  remain'd ; — the  neighbouring  clock 
(    Told  me  that  now  the  rising  sun  at  dawn 
VShone  lovely  on  my  garden. 

■ThgjQ  be  staggerers  that,  mada  drunk  by  power,       jj^me^  r 
Forget  thirst' sjeager  promise,  and  presume,!  <^-*-s^ <?&-«'" ™ 

Dark  dreamers  !  that  the  worldKorgets  it  too !       °->  ^^^^^ 


— Perjsh  warmth, 
Unfaithful  to  its  seeming  ! 


Old  age,  '  the  shape  and  messenger  of  death,' 
His  wither'd  fist  still  knocking  at  death's  door. 


— God  no  distance  knows 
All  of  the  whole  possessing. 


With  skill  that  never  alchemist  yet  told, 
Made  drossy  lead  as  ductile  as  pure  gold. 
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/"/)    Guess  at  the  wound  and  heal  with  secret  hand. 

Ca)  _ 

r\  I  mix  in  life,  and  labo/r  to  seem  free, 

jc;  With  common  persons  pleased  and  common  things, 

While  every  thought  and  action  tends  to  thee, 
And  every  impulse  from  thy  influence  springs. 


The  broad-breasted  rock 
Glasses  his  rugged  forehead  in  the  sea. 


LV^ 


Grant  me  a  patron,  gracious  Heaven  !  whene'er 
My  unwash'd  follies  call  for  penance  drear  : 
But  when  more  hideous  guilt  this  heart  infests 
Instead  of  fiery  coals  upon  my  pate, 
O  let  a  .titled,  patron  be  my  fate ; — ■ 
J^.  That  fierce  compendium  of/Egyptian  pests  ! 

Right  reverend  Dean,  right  honourable  Squire, 
Lord,  Marquis,  Earl,  Duke,  Prince, — or  if  aught  higher, 
However  proudly  nicknamed,  he  shall  be 
Anathema  Maranatha  to  me  ! 


/«-  TLtwi-ara-c ^  His  own  fair  countenance,  his  kingly  forehead, 
flc^  IV  'St*tH  His  tender  smiles,  love's  day-dawn  on  his  lips, 
(  jJT,  I  {a\       The  sense,  and  spirit,  and  the  light  divine, 
At  the  same  moment  in  his  steadfast  eye 
Were  Virtue's  native  crest,  th'  immortal  soul's 
Unconscious  meek  self-heraldry, — to  man 
Genial,  and  pleasant  to  his  guardian  angel. 
He  suffer'd  nor  complain'd  ; — -though  oft  with  tears 
He  mourn'd  th'  oppression  of  his  helpless  brethren,- 
Yea,  with  a  deeper  and  yet  holier  grief 
Mourn'd  for  the  oppressor.     In  those  sabbath  hours 
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His  solemn  grief,  like  the  slow  cloud  at  sunset, 

Was  but  the  veil  of  purest  meditation 

Pierced  thro'  and  saturate  with  the  rays  of  mind. 


Within  these  circling  hollies,  woodbine-clad —     **'- 
Beneath  this  small  blue  roof  of  vernal  sky — 
How  warm,  how  still  !   Though  tears  should  dim  mine 
eye, 


Yet  will  my  heart  for  days  continue  glad, 
For  here,  my  love,  thou  art,  and  here  am  I ! 


/i6i 


Each  crime  that  once  estranges  from  the  virtues""'*, 

Doth  make  the  memory  of  their  features  daily 

More  dim  and  vague,  till  each  coarse  counterfeit 

Can  have  the  passport  to  our  confidence 

Sign'd  by  ourselves.     And  fitly  are  they  punish'd 

Who  prize  and  seek  the  honest  man  but  as 

A  safer  lock  to  guard  dishonest  treasures. 


<z~-(7) 


A  Sober  Statement  of  Human  Life,  or  the 

True  Medium. 

A  chance  may  win  what  by  mischance  was  lost ; 

The  net  that  holds  not  great,  takes  little  fish ; 

In  some  things  all,  in  all  things  none  are  crost; 

Few  all  they  need,  but  none  have  all  they  wish 
Unmingled  joys  to  no  one  here  befall ; 
Who  least,  hath  some ;  who  most,  hath  never  all 


Translation  of  a  Latin  Inscription  by  the  Rev. 
W.  L.  Bowles  in  Nether  Stowey  Church* 


Depart  in  joy  from  this  world's  noise  and  strife 
To  the  deep  quiet  of  celestial  life ! 

*  Literary  Remains  of  S.T.C.,  vol.  i.  p.  50. 
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Depart ! — Affection's  self  reproves  the  tear 
Which  falls,  O  honour'd  Parent !  on  thy  bier  ;- 
Yet  Nature  will  be  heard,  the  heart  will  swell, 
And  the  voice  tremble  with  a  last  Farewell  ! 

Epilogue  to  The  Rash  Conjuror, 
An  Uncomposed  Poem. 

We  ask  and  urge — (here  ends  the  story  ! ) 
All  Christian  Papishes  to  pray 
That  this  unhappy  Conjuror  may, 
Instead  of  Hell,  be  but  in  Purgatory, — 
For  then  there'sTiope ; — 
Long  live  the  Pope  !  * 
1805. 

Sentimental.^ 

The  rose  that  blushes  like  the  morn 

Bedecks  the  valleys  low ; 
And  so  dost  thou,  sweet  infant  corn, 

My  Angelina's  toe. 

But  on  the  rose  there  grows  a  thorn 

That  breeds  disastrous  woe ; 
And  so  dost  thou,  remorseless  corn, 
On  Angelina's  toe. 
1825. 

The  Alternative.^ 

This  way  or  that,  ye  Powers  above  me  ! 

I  of  my  grief  were  rid — 
Did  Enna  either  really  love  me, 
Or  cease  to  think  she  did. 
1826. 

*  Literary  Remains  of  S.T.C.,  vol.  i.  p.  52. 
t  lb.  vol.  i.  p.  59. 
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Written  on  a  fly-leaf  of  a  copy  of  "  Field  on  the 
Church,"  folio,  1628,  under  the  name  of  a  former 

possessor  of  the  "volume  inscribed  thus  : 
"Hannah  Scollock,  her  book,  February  10,  1787." 

This,  Hannah  Scollock !  may  have  been  the  case ; 
Your  writing  therefore  I  will  not  erase. 
But  now  this  book,  once  yours,  belongs  to  me, 
The  Morning  Post's  and  Courier's  S.T.C. ; — 
Elsewhere  in  College,  knowledge,  wit  and  scholarage 
To  friends  and  public  known  as  S.  T.  Coleridge. 
Witness  hereto  my  hand,  on  Ashly  Green, 
One  thousand,  twice  four  hundred,  and  fourteen 
Year  of  our  Lord — and  of  the  month  November 
The  fifteenth  day,  if  right  I  do  remember.* 

Translation  of  a  Fragment  of  Heraclitus. 

Maivo/i.ci'a)  aro/j-aTi  a/AvpiOTa  koi  aKaWonrurra 
<j>0eyyofjiivrj,  (Sfc. 

Not  hers 

To  win  the  sense  by  words  of  rhetoric, 
Lip-blossoms  breathing  perishable  sweets ; 
But  by  the  power  of  the  informing  Word 
Roll  sounding  onward  through  a  thousand  years 
Her  deep  prophetic  bodements.f 


"  The  angel's  like  a  flea, 
The  devil  is  a  bore; — " 
No  matter  for  that !  quoth  S.T.C, 
I  love  him  the  better  therefore.^ 

*  Literary  RemaiTis  of  S.T.C,  vol.  iii.  pp.  57,  58. 
t  lb.,  vol.  iii.  p.  419. 

J  lb.,  vol.  iv.  p.  52.     Written  in  a  copy  of  Luther's  Table- 
talk. 
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EPIGRAMS. 

On  a  late  Marriage  between  an  Old  Maid  and  a 
French  Petit  Maitre. 

Though  Miss 's  match  is  a  subject  of  mirth, 

She  consider'd  the  matter  full  well, 

And  wisely  preferr/d  leading  one  ape  on  earth 
To  perhaps  a  whole  dozen  in  hell.* 


■     ii. 
On  an  Amorous  Doctor. 

From  Rufa's  eye  sly  Cupid  shot  his  dart 
And  left  it  sticking  in  Sangrado's  heart. 
No  quiet  from  that  moment  has  he  known, 
And  peaceful  sleep  has  from  his  eyelids  flown. 

a     And  Opium's  force,  and  what  is  more,  alack  ! 

X  His  own  orations^cannot  bring  it  back. 
In  short,  unless  she  pities  his  afflictions, 
Despair  will  make  him  take  his  own  prescriptions.* 


Of  smart  pretty  fellows  in  Bristol  are  numbers,  some 
Who  so  modish  are  grown,  that  they  think  plain  sense 

cumbersome ; 
And  lest  they  should  seem  to  be  queer  or  ridiculous, 
They  affect  to  believe  neither  God  or  old  Nicholas  !  t 

V        *  The   Watchman,   April   2,   1796;    Literary  Remains  of 
S.T.C.,  vol.  i.  pp.  45,  46. 

y         f  The  Watchman,  ubi  supra  (in  the   course  of   a   Letter 
signed  S.  T.  Coleridge). 
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SONNET 
On  receiving  a  letter  informing  me  of  the  birth 

of  a  son.*   S-&L^y    ~^&3^ 

When  they  did  greet  me  father,  sudden/^we 
Weigh'd  down  my  spirit  |  I  retired  and  knelt 
ft}  Seeking  the  throne  of  grace,  but  inly  felt 
No  heavenly  visitation  upwards  draw 
My  feeble  mind,  nor  cheering  ray  impart. 
Ah  me  !  before  the^ternal  Sire  I  brought 

Th'  unquiet  silence  of  confusedifhought  •  ^     jr 

And  hopoloos  feelings  :  my  o'erwhelmecWfeart        ^jt^Ce^-^--^ 
J/Trembledyand  vacant  tears  stream'd  down  my  face. 
'    And  now  once  more,  O  Lord  !  to  thee  I  bend, 
Lover  of  «ouls  !  and  groan  for  future  grace, 
That  ere  my  .Babe  youth's  perilous  maze  have  trod, 
Thy  overshadowing  Spirit  may  descend/-^) 
And  he  be  born  again,  a  child  of  God  ! 

On  Deputy .f 

BySnany  a  booby's  vengeance  bit, 
I  leaveVyour  haunts,  ye  sons  of  wit ! 
And  sweai^by  Heaven's  blessed  light 
That  Epigritms  no  more  I'll  write. 
Now  hang  that  t  *  *  *  *  for  an  ass 
Thus  to  thrust  in  his  idiot  face,  ^ 

Which,  spite  of  oaths'^  e'er  I  spy,     V 
I  write  an  Epigram — or  die.! 

^v^ABERIUS. 

*  Enclosed  in  a  letter  to  Thomas  Poole.^  Printed  in  the 
Biographical  Supplement  to  Biographia  Literaria  {Fide  antea, 
vol.  i.  pp.  149-151). 

f  Morning  Post,  January  2,  1798. 
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A 


To, 


a  •well-knovun  Musical  Critic,  remarkable 
for  his  ears  sticking  through  his  hair.* 

O !  O  — —  !  of  you  we  complain 

For  exposing  those  ears  to  the  wind  and  the  rain. 
Thy  face,  a  huge  whitlow  just  come  to  a  head, 
111  agrees  with  thosexars  so  raw  and  so  red. 


". 


.  , 


A  Musical  Critic  of  old  fell  a-pouting 
When  he  saw  how  his  asinine^honours  were  sprouting ; 
But  he  hid  'em  quite  snug,  in  aiull  frizz  of  hair, 
And  the  Barber  alone  smoked  his  oonkeys  rare. 

Thy  judgment  much  worse,  and  thy  peckers  as  ample, 
O  give  heed  to  King  Midas,  and  take  his  example. 
Thus  to  publish  your  fate  is  as  useless  as  wrong — ■ 
You  but  prove  by  your  ears  what  we  guess'd  from 
your  tongue.  Laberius. 

EriiENKAinAN. 

[The  following  burlesque  on  the  Fichtean  Egoismus  may, 
perhaps,  be  amusing  to  the  few  who  have  studied  the  system, 
and  to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  it,  may  convey  as 
tolerable  a  likeness  of  Fichte's  idealism  as  can  be  expected 
from  an  avowed  caricature.] 

The  Categorical  Imperative,  or  the  Annunciation  of  the 
New  Teutonic  God,  ETOENKAIIIAN :  a  dithy- 
rambic  Ode,  by  QuerkopfVon  Klubstick,  Grammarian, 
and  Subrector  in  Gymnasio.  *  *  *  * 

(Eu  !  Dei  vices  gerens,  ipse  Divus,  _ 

jSpeak  English,  friend  !)  the  God  Imperativus,       \ 
Here  on  this  market-cross  aloud  I  cry  ; 
I,  I,  I !  I  itself  I  ! 


*  Morning  Post,  January  4,  1 798. 
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The  form  and  the  substance,  the  what  and  the  why, 
The  when  and  the  where,  and  the  low  and  the  high, 
The  inside  and  outside,  the  earth  and  the  sky, 
I,  you,  and  he,  and  he,  you  and  I, 
All  souls  and  all  bodies  are  I  itself  I  ! 

All  I  itself  I  ! 

(Fools  !  a  truce  with  this  starting !) 

All  my  I  !   all  my  I  ! 
He's  a  heretic  dog  who  but  adds  Betty  Martin  !" 

Thus  cried  the  God  with  high  imperial  tone  : 
In  robe  of  stiffest  state,  that  scoff'd  at  beauty, 
A  pronoun-verb  imperative  he  shone — 
Then  substantive  and  plural-singular  grown, 
He  thus  spake  on  : — "  Behold  in  I  alone 
(For  $thics  boast  a  syntax  of  their  own) 
Or  if  in  ye,  yet  as  I  doth  depute  ye, 
In  O  !  I,  you,  the  vocative  of  duty  ! 
I  of  the  world's  whole  Lexicon  the  root ! 
Of  the  whole  universe  of  touch,  sound,  sight, 
The  genitive  and  ablative  to  boot  : 
The  accusative  of  wrong,  the  nominative  of  right, 
And  in  all  cases  the  case  absolute  l 
Self-construed,  I  all  other  moods  declines 
Imperative,  from  nothing  we  derive  us; 
Yet  as  a  super-postulate  of  mine, 
Unconstrued  antecedence  I  assign 
To  X,  Y,  Z,  the  God /nfinitivus !  * 

The  Briage  Street  Committee. 
J  Jack  Stripe 

^  Eats  tripe, 

It  is  therefore  credible 

That  tripe  is  edible. 


An  Impromptu. 


*  Biographia  Literaria,  Lond.  1817,  vol.  i.pp.  148,  149  note. 
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And  therefore  perforce 
It  follows  of  course 
That  the  Devil  will  gripe 
All  who  do  not  eat  tripe. 

And  as  Nick  is  too  slow 
To  fetch  'em  below, 
And  Gifford  the  attorney 
Won't  quicken  the  journey; 
The  Bridge-Stjeet  Committee 
That  cq}leag"ue  without  pity 
To  imprison  and  hang 
Carlile  and  his  gang, 
Is  the  pride  of  the  city  : 
And  'tis  association 
That  alone  saves  the  nation 
From  death  and  damnation.*  ■£ 

To  Nature.  ;fc 

It  may  indeed  be  phantasy  when  I 

Essay  to  draw  from  all  created  things 

Deep,  heartfelt,  inward  joy  that  closely  clings ; 

And  trace  iff  leaves  and  flowers  that  round  me  lie 

Lessons  of  love  and  earnest  piety. 

So  let  it  be  ;  and  if  the  wide  world  rings 

In  mock  of  this  belief,  [to  mel  it  brings 

Nor  fear,  nor  grief,  nor  vain  perplexity. 

So  will  I  build  my  altar  in  the  fields, 

And  the  blue  sky  my  fretted  dome  shall  be, 

And  the  sweet  fragrance  that  the  wild  flower  yields 

Shall  be  the  incense  I  will  yield  to  thee, 

*  Letters,  Conversations  and  Recollections  of  S.T.  Coleridge, 
Lond.  Moxon,  1836,  vol.  i.  pp.  90,  91./  ,J  "~^~ £^T\r-   if.  $ 
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Thee  only  God  !  and  thou  shalt  not  despise 
Even  me,  the  priest  of  this  poor  sacrifice.* 


What  boots  to  tell  how  o'er  his  grave 

She  wept  that  would  have  died  to  save  ;  J/  &£A-^ 

Little  they  know  the  heart  who  deem  jy  — 

Her  sorrow  but  an  infant's  dream  ' 

Of  transient  love  begotten  ; 
A  passing  gale  that  as  it  blows  ■*/  «^t&»^ 

Just  shakes  the  ripe  drop  from  the  rose — 

That  dies,  and  is  forgotten. 


* 


r 


Oh  woman  !  nurse  of  hopes  and  fears, 
All  lovely  in  thy  spring  of  years, 

Thy  soul  in  blameless  mirth  possessing; 
Most  lovely  in  affliction's  tears, 

More  lovely  still  those  tears  suppressing.f 


/  So  Mr.  Baker  heart  did  pluck-4 

v?  And  did  a-courting  go  ! 

And  Mr.  Baker  is  a  buck ; 
For  why  ?  he  #«a£»-the  doe.% 

Lines  in  a  German  Student's  Album. 

[The  Germans,  of  all  mortals  the  most  imaginative, 
take  extraordinary  delight  in  their  albums;  and  Cole- 
ridge being  a  noticeable  Englander,  and  a  poet  withal, 
was  not  unfrequently  requested  to  favour  with  a  scrap 
ibf  verse  persons  who  had  no  very  particular  claims 

*  Letters,  Conversations  and  Recollections  of  S.  T.  C,  vol.  i. 
P-  144-     C  /  ?  *J 

t   lb.,  vol.  ii.  p.  75.  J  lb.,  vol.  ii.  p.  21.    A  /Jo 


m 
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upon  his  muse.  As  a  specimen  of  the  playful  scintil- 
lations of  this  gifted  man  upon  such  occasions,  I  sub- 
join the  following  quatrain,  which  he  wrote  when 
about  to  leave  the  University  in  the  Stammbuch  of  a 
Gottingen  student  who  had  the  same  course  of  lectures 
(Collegium)  with  him  *]  : — 

"  We  both  attended  the  same  College, 

Where  sheets  of  paper  we  did  blur  many, 
And  now  we're  going  to  sport  our  knowledge, 
In  England  I,  and  you  in  Germany." 


<Jyy 


EPIGRAM  ON  KEPLER. 
From  the  German. 
No  mortal  spirit  yet  had  clomb  so  high 
As  Kepler — yet  his  Conntry  saw  him  die 
V  For  very  want !  the  Minds  alone  he  fed, 

"        I     And  so  the  Bodies  left  him  without  bread. f 


Whene'er  the  mist  that  stands  'twixt  God  and  thee 
j,  S  Defecates  to  a  pure  transparency 

That  intercepts  no  light  and  adds  no  stain, — 
There  Reason  is,  and  then  begins  her  reign  !jj 

DISTICH.  -v 

From  the  Greek. §  (_'     / 

Jack  finding  gold  left  a  rope  on  the  ground ; 
Bill  missing  his  gold  used  the  rope,  which  he  found. 

*  Carlyon's  Early  Years  and  Late  Recollections. 
t  The  Friend,  p.  231. 

X  On  the   Constitution  of  the   Church  and  State,  by  S.  T. 
Coleridge.     Lond.  1830,  p.  227. 
§  Omniana,  1812,  vol.  ii.  p.  123. 
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[The  lines  "  To  a  Lady  offended  by  a  sportiye  obser- 
vation that  women  have  no  souls "  {-vide  supra, 
p.  308),  also  originally  appeared  in  Omniana, 
vol.  i.  p.  238.] 


NOTES. 

ftoTE  to  Vol.  i.  p.  29. 
The  Raven, 
This  poem  on  its  original  appearance  in  The  Morn- 
ing Post,  was  preceded  by  the  following  mock  epistle : —  ^C«—  c/-<-*-ft~- 

"Sir—  I  am  not  absolutely  certain   that   the    **  z=7^~-^ 

following  Poem  was  written  by  Edmund  Spenser,  and    t  A^^^  / 

found  by  an  Angler  buried  in  a  fishing-box  : —  z-    "^  *-**-** 

*~     ^^   /j  _• 
" '  Under  the  foot  of  Mole,  that  mountain  hoar,    ^^^^  <  ^^^-  - 

Mid  the  green  alders,  by  the  Mulla's  shore  ';        J^"  /  £-*~~° 

"  but  a  learned  Antiquarian  of  my  acquaintance  has  ' 
given  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  resembles  Spenser's 
minor  Poems  as  nearly  as  Vortigern  and  Rowena  the 
Tragedies  of  William  Shakespeare. — This  Poem  must 
be  read  in  recitative,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
JEgloga  Secunda  of  the  Shepherd's  Calendar. 


A 


"  Cuddy." L^ — <Wy 
Note  to  Vol.^kpp.  129-132.  i\ 


Introduction  to  the  Sonnets. 
This  Introduction/originally  appeared  as  the  Pre- 
face to  a  privately -printed  pamphlet  of  sixteen  pages      .  1 
(1796),  containing  a  selection  ot  twenty-eight  Sonnets        r 
from  various  Authors,  made  "for  the  purpose  of  bind- 
ing them  up  with  the  Sonnets  of  the  Rev.  W.   L. 
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Bowles."  The  concluding  paragraph,  which  after- 
wards gave  way  to  that  printed  in  the  text,  ran  as 
follows  in  the  pamphlet  : 

"  Miss  Seward,  who  has  perhaps  succeeded  the  best 
in  these  laborious  trifles,  and  who  most  dogmatically 
insists  on  what  she  calls  the  sonnet-claim,  has  written 
a  very  ingenious  although  unintentional  burlesque 
on  her  own  system,  in  the  following  lines  prefixed  to 
the  Poems  of  a  Mr.  Carey."     (And  then  the  lines  are 

quoted.) --.4^,  U/*A  n    $*-    VlA  A-f  J 

The  selection  that  follows  contains*  three  Sonnets 
of  Bowles,  "  not  in  any  edition,"  notes  Coleridge 
in  MS.,  "since  the  first  quarto  pamphlet  of  his 
Sonnets";  four  of  Southey;  four  of  Charles  Lloyd; 
two  of  Charlotte  Smith  ;  one  specimen  each  of  Thomas 
Warton,  Bamfylde,  Henry  Brooke  (the  author  of  The 
Fool  of  Quality'),  Sotheby,  Thomas  Russell,  Thomas 
Dermody,  and  Anna  Seward ;  and  last,  but  not  least, 
four  of  Charles  Lamb,  and  four  of  Coleridge's  own, 
which  it  will  be  worth  while  to  particularize.  Of  those 
of  Lamb  two  had  appeared  as  Effusions  XI.  and  XIII. 
in  the  first  edition  of  Coleridge's  Poems  :  the  other 
two  were  those  beginning — 

"  We  were  two  pretty  babes,  the  youngest  she," 
and 

"  When  last  I  roved  these  winding  wood-walks 
green," 

both  of  which  afterwards  appeared,  together  with 
others,  in  the  second  edition  of  1797.  But  in  the 
pamphlet  Coleridge  has  appended  the  following 
printed  editorial  footnote  to  the  line  in  the  former 
Sonnet — 

"  And  hid  in  deepest  shades  her  awful  head  !" 
"  Innocence,  which  while  we  possess  it,  is  playful  as 
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a  babe,  becomes  awful  when  it  has  departed  from 
us.  This  is  the  sentiment  of  the  line4-a  fine  sentiment 
and  nobly  expressed.--EDiTOR."       ' 

The  four  Sonnets  of  his  own  which  Coleridge  has 
included  in  this  little  Selection  are  as  follows  : — 

To  the  River  Otter. 

On  a  disco-very  made  too  late. 

"  Siveet  Mercy  !  hoiv  my  very  heart  has  bled." 

To  the  Author  of  the  Robbers. 

In  the  last-named  Sonnet,  as  it  appears  in  the  pam- 
phlet, Coleridge  took  occasion  to  remove  a  '  bull ' 
which  had  been  pointed  out  to  him  in  his  first  edition, 
where  he  wishes  to  die — 

"  Lest  in  some  after  moment  aught  more  mean 
Might  stamp  me  mortal  1" 

In  doing  this  he  transposed  the  four  opening  lines, 
and  altered  the  word  "  mortal  "  to  "human,"  thus  : — 

"  That  fearful  voice,  a  famish'd  father's  cry, 
From  the  dark  dungeon  of  the  tower  time-rent^/ 
If  thro'  the  shuddering  midnight  I  had  sent,  » 
Schiller !  that  hour  I  would  have  wish'd  to  die — 
That  in  no  after  moment  aught  less  vast 
Might  stamp  me  human  !  "  &c. 

In  the  second  edition,  while  the  other  alterations  are 
adopted,  the  opening  lines  are  redistributed  into  their 
original  places,  and  the  word  "  human  "  is  altered 
back  to  "  mortal." 

At  the  end  of  this  Sonnet,  in  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet 
now  lying  before  me,  Coleridge  has  written  : — "  I 
affirm,  John  Thelwall  !  that  the  six  last  lines  of  this 
Sonnet  to  Schiller  are  strong  and  fiery ;  and  you  are 
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the  only  one  who  think  otherwise. — There's  a  spurt 
of  author-like  vanity  for  you  !" 

The  copy  in  question  of  this  singularly  interesting 
pamphlet  is  bound  up,  according  to  Coleridge's  in- 
tention, at  the  end  of  a  copy  of  the  fourth  edition  of 
Bowles's  Sonnets  and  other  Poems,  published  at  Bath 
in  1796,  throughout  which  not  Coleridge  certainly  and 
presumably  Thelwall,  who  is  apostrophized,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  one  of  the  MS.  notes,  and  to  whose  wife 
this  copy  was  given,  hate  written  in  the  margins  a 
number  of  sarcastic  and  disparaging  remarks  on  poor 
Mr.  Bowles's  verses,  which  constitute  a  wholesome 
antidote  to  the  strong  dose  of  hyperbolical  and  extra- 
vagant laudation  administered  by  Coleridge,  who  has 
written  the  following  presentation  note  in  a  fly-leaf  of 
the  same  copy  : — 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Thelwall, 

"  I  entreat  your  acceptance  of  this  volume/* 
which  has  given  me  more  pleasure/ and  done  my  heart 
more  gooey  than  all  the  other  books  I  ever  read,  ex- 
cepting my  Bible.  Whether  you  approve  or  condemn 
my  poetical  taste,  the  Book  will  at  least  serve  to  re- 
mind you  of  your  unseen,  yet  not  the  less  sincere 
friend,  "Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 

"  Sunday  Morning, 

"December  the  eighteenth,  1796." 

There  is  nothing  in  history  or  literature  to  match  this, 
unless  it  be  the  infatuated  passion  of  Queen  Titania 
for  Bottom  in  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  This 
volume  is  now  in  the  Dyce  Collection  at  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum.  At  the  end  of  it  is  inserted  a  printed 
slip  containing  the  lines  "  To  a  friend  who  had  declared 
his  intention  of  writing  no  more  poetry,"  signed  S.  T, 
Coleridge.     This  is  apparently  the  form  in  which 
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they  appeared  in  a  Bristol  newspaper  in  1796.  They 
offer  no  variation  of  text;  but  the  word  "nostril" 
in  the  antepenultimate  line  is  marked  in  ink,  pre- 
sumably by  Coleridge  himself,  with  a  plural  "  s." 

Note  to  Vol.  i.  p.  131. 
'  to  "write  pathetic  Axes,  or  pour  forth  extempore  Eggs 
and  Altars  !  " 
The  ancient  little  wits  wrote  many  poems   in  the 
shape  of  Eggs,  Altars,  and  Axes. 

(MS.  Note  by  S.  T.  C.  in  the  volume  described 
above.) 

Note  to  Vol.  i.  p.  148. 
(No.  iv.  of  the  Miscellaneous  Sonnets.) 
This  Sonnet  is  much  improved  in  the  third  edition ; 
but  I  cannot  recollect  the  alterations.  There  were 
three  or  four  Sonnets,  of  which  so  many  lines  were 
written  by  Southey,  and  so  many  by  me,  that  we 
agreed  to  divide  them,  in  order  to  avoid  the  ridiculous 
anxiety  of  attributing  different  lines  in  the  same  short 
poem  to  two  different  authors. 

(MS.  Note  by  S.  T.  C,  in  a  copy  of  the  edition  of 
1797,  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Frederick 
Locker.) 

Note  to  Vol.  i.  p.  176. 
Ode  to  the  Departing  Year,  Epode  II.     "Hence  for 
many  a  fearless  age." 
"  Hence  thro'  many  a  fearless  age 

Has  social  Freedom  loved  the  land, 
Nor  alien  despot's  jealous  rage 

Or  warp'd  thy  growth  or  stamp'd  the  servile  brand." 
(Thus  quoted  in  Coleridge's  treatise  On  the  Constitution 
of  the  Church  and  State,  Lond.  1830,  p.  18). 
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Note  to  Vol.  ii.  p.  238. 
The  Three  Graves. 

The  original  manuscript  copy  from  which  The  Friend 
(in  which  this  poem  first  appeared)  was  printed,  Bound 
in  a  folio  volume,  is  one  of  the  many  priceless  trea- 
sures bequeathed  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Forster  to  the 
South  Kensington  Museum.  The  prose  introduction 
to  The  Three  Graves  is  in  Coleridge's  own  writing  : 
the  poem  itself,  4ilco  Mn  Payne  Collior'n  Salisbury- 
'-M'S.  uf  Ohiijtuii.if  is  in  the  writing  of  Miss  6arah 
■  **"  Stoddart)  with  interlineations  and  corrections  in  Cole- 
ridge's hand.  "I  have  not,"  he  writes  at  the  head  of 
the  poem,  "  voluntarily  been  guilty  of  any  desecration 
of  holy  names."  The  variations,  beyopd  those  already 
indicated  in  the  foot-notes,  are  for  the  most  part  un- 
important and  trifling.  The  penultimate  stanza  of 
the  fourth  part  originally  opened  thus  : — 

"  He  sat  upright ;  and  with  quick  voice 
While  his  eyes  seem'd  to  start;  " 

but  this  is  scored  through,  and  the  reading  in  the  text 
(see  p.  254)  substituted  in  Coleridge's  hand.  In  the 
Introduction  we  have  silently  corrected,  on  tie  au- 
thority of  this  manuscript,  two  or  three  corruptions  of 
the  text,  attributable  to  the  Penrith  printer  who  ori- 
ginally set  up  the  type  of  The  Friend. 

Note  to  Vol.  ii.  p.  282. 

Fragment  of  a  Poem  entitled  "  The  Wanderings 

of  Cain." 

Quoted  in  Coleridge's  Aids  to  Reflection,  Lond.  1825, 

p.  383,  as  "  the  first  stanza  of  the  poem,  composed  in 


r^-^^  /^^       otmn 

BEF0BE    SUN-BISE,    IN    THE    VALE    OF    CHAMOUNI. 

Besides  the  Rivers ,  Arve  and  Arveiron ,  which  have  their  sources  in 
the  foot  of  Mont.  Blanc ,  five  conspicuous  torrents  rush  down  its  sides ;  and 
within  a  few  paces  of  the  Glaciers,  the  Gentiana  Major  grows  in  immense 
numbers  with  its  "flowers  of  loveliest  blue." 

HtsT  thou  a  charm  to  stay  the  morning-star 
In  his  steep  course?  So  long  he  seems  to  pause 
On  thy  bald  awful  head ,  0  sovran  Blanc ! 
The  Arve  and  Arveiron  at  thy  base 
Bave  ceaselessly;  but  thou,  most  awful  Form! 
Bisest  from  forth  thy  silent  sea  of  pines, 
"How  silently!  Around  thee  and  above 
Deep  is  the  air  and  dark,  substantial,  black, 


w  oiruggimg  wim xne  aarsness  all  tne  night, 
And  visited  all  night  by  troops  of  stars , 
Or  when  they  climb  the  sky  or  when  they  sink: 
.  Companion  of  the  morning-star  at  dawn, 
TEyselt  Karth's  rosy  star  "and  of  tiSeTdawn 
Co -herald:  wake,  Owake,  and  utter  praise ! 
Who  sank  thy  sunless  pillars  deep  in  Earth  ? 
Wjtojlledjhy  countenance  with  rosy  light? 
Who  made  thee  parent  of  perpetual  streams? 

— And  you ,  ye  five  wild  torrents  fiercely  glad ! 

Who  called  yon  forth  fromnightjiridjitj^Hejjjji^ 
_j£rom^arkand  icy  caverns  calledyon  forth^ 

Down  those  precipitous,  MacITjagged  Eocka , 

15* 


aped  frolicsome ,  or  old  Romantic  goat 
Sal^Ms  white  beard  slow  vaving.    I  moved  on 
In  low^ind  languid  mood :  y*  for  I  had  found 
That  outward  forms ,  the  tftiest ,  still  receive 
Their  finer  influence  from  the  Life  within ;  — 
Fair  cyphers  else<  fair ,  b  it  of  import  vague 
Or  unconcerning,  wi^ere  t  le  heart  not  find 
History  or  prophecy  ortfrii  nd ,  or  chiW 
Or  gentle  maid ,  our  first?  ud  earl^ove , 


*  The  highest  mountain  in  t) 


From  some  high  emi 
And  cota^md  villagi 
t  would 
I  the  scenes  so 
"Where  my  tired  mini 


'Coleridge. 


z,  and  indeed  in  North  Germany. 
>ve  gazed 
tence  on  goodly  vales, 
embowerecKbelow , 
ise  that  all  to  me  was  strange 
it,  nor  one  Email  spot 
might  rest ,  and  call.it  home. 

Southeifs  Hymn  ro  the  Penates* 

15 


An  ebon  mass :  methinks  thou  piercest  it , 
As  with  a  wedge !  But  when  I  look  again , 
It  is  thine  own  calm  home ,  thy  crystal  shrine, 
Thy  habitation  from  eternity ! 

0  dread  and  silent  Mount !  I  gazed  upon  thee, 
Till  thou ,  still  present  to  the  bodily  sense , 

Didst  vanish  from  my  thought:  entranced  in  prayer 

1  worshipped  the  Invisible  alone. 

Yet ,  like  some  sweet  beguiling  melody , 
So  sweet ,  we  know  not  we  are  listening  to  it , 
Thou,  the  meanwhile ,  wast  blending  with  my  thought , 
Yea ,  with  my  life  and  life's  own  secret  joy 
Till  the  dilating  Soul,  enrapt,  transfused, 
Into  the  mighty  vision  passing  —  there 
As  in  her  natural  form ,  swelled  vast  to  Heaven ! 

Awake,  my  soul!  not  only  passive  praise 
Thou  owest!  not  alone  these  swelling  tears , 
Mute  thanks  and  secret  ecstasy !  Awake , 
Voice  of  sweet  song!  Awake,  my  Heart,  awake! 
Green  vales  and  icy  cliffs ,  all  join  my  Hymn. 

Thou  first  and  chief,  Bole  sovran  of  the  Vale ! 
0  struggling  with  the  darkness  all  the  night , 
And  visited  all  night  by  troops  of  stars , 
Or  when  they  climb  the  sky  or  when  they  sink: 
Companion  of  the  morning  -  star  at  dawn , 
Thyself  .Earth's  rosy  star,  and  of  the  dawn 
Co -herald:  wake,  Owake,  and  utter  praise  1 
Who  sank  thy  sunless  pillars  deep  in  Earth  ? 
Who  filled  thy  countenance  with  rosy  light? 
Who  made  thee  parent  of  perpetual  streams? 

_And  you ,  ye  five  wild  torrents  fiercely  glad ! 
Who cglled  you  forth  from_night  andutter  deathj 
j'rdmdarEand  icy  caverns  called  you  forth, 
Down  those  precipitous ,  blacETJagged  Kocks , 


<    "/'      I   lit  CO     17'UftO. 

For  ever  shattered  and  the  same  for  ever? 
f    Who  gave  you  your  invulnerable  life , 
.  Ynnr  a^r«iig< h )  y^nr^ppr^yniiv  fury ,  and  your  joy , 

"Unceasing  thunder  and  eternaTfoam? 

And  who  commanded  fand  the  silence  came ,) 
Here  let  the  billows  stiffen ,  and  have  rest  V 

Ye  ice  -  falls !  ye  that  from  the  mountain's  brow 
Adown  enormous  ravines  slope  amain  — 
Torrents ,  methinks ,  that  heard  a  mighty  voice , 
And  stopped  at  once  amid  their  maddest  plunge! 
Motionless  torrents !  silent  cataracts ! 
Who  made  you  glorious  as  the  gates  of  Heaven 
Beneath  the  keen  full  moon?    Who  bade  the  sun 
Clothe  you  with  rainbows  ?    Who,  with  living  flowers 
Of  loveliest  blue ,  spread  garlands  at  your  feet  ?  — 
God!  let  the  torrents ,  like  a  shout  of  nations, 
Answer!  and  let  the  ice -plains  echo,  God! 
GodTsing  ye  meadow-  streams  with  gladsome  voice ! 
Xe  pine  -groves,  with  your  soft  and  soul -like  soundlT 
And  they  too  have  a  voice ,  yon  piles  of  snow , 
And  in  their  perilous  fall  shall  thunder,  God ! 

Ye  living'flowers  that  skirt  the  eternal  frost! 
Ye  wild  goats  sporting  round  the  eagle's  nest! 
Ye  eagles,  play -mates  of  the  mountain -storm! 
Ye  lightnings ,  the  dread  arrows  of  the  clouds ! 
Ye  signs  and  wonders  of  the  element! 
Utter  forth  God ,  and  fill  the  hills  with  praise ! 

Thou  too,  hoar  Mount!  with  thy  sky -pointing  peaks, 
Oft  from  whose  feet  the  avalanche,  unheard,1 
Shoots  downward,  glittering  through  the  pure  serene 
Into  the  depth  of  clouds ,  that  veil  thy  breast  — 
Thou  too  again,  stupendous  Mountain !  thou 
That  as  I  raise  my  head ,  awhile  bowed  low 
In  adoration ,  upward  from  thy  base 
Slow  travelling  with  dim  eyes  suffused  with  tears 
Solemnly  seemest,  like  a  vapoury  cloud, 
To  rise  before  me  —  Eise ,  0  ever  rise , 
Rise  like  a  cloud  of  incense,  from  the  Earth! 
Thou  kingly  Spirit  throned  among  the  hills  ,' 
Thou  dread  ambassador  from  Earth  to  Heaven 
Great  hierarch!  tell  thou  the  silent  sky , 
And  tell  the  stars ,  and  tell  yon  rising  sun 
Earth,  with  her  thousand  voices ,  praises  God. 
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the  same  year  in  which  I  wrote  the  Ancient  Mariner 
and  the  first  book  of  Christabel"  [i.e.  1797]. 

"  Chance  or  his  happy  genius  leads  the  poor  be- 
nighted pilgrim  to  an  oasis  or  natural  garden,  such  as 
in  the  creations  of  my  youthful  fancy  I  supposed  Enos 
the  child  of  Cain  to  have  found." 

Note  to  Vol.  ii.  p.  283. 

" Hyman  Hurwitz,  Master  of  the  Hebrew  Academy, 
Highgate." 
"  Let  a  friendly  antagonist  retort  on  my  scheme  of 
faith  in  the  like  manner  :  I  shall  respect  him  all  the 
more  for  his  consistency  as  a  reasoner,  and  not  confide 
the  less  in  his  kindness  towards  me  as  his  neighbour 
and  fellow-Christian.  This  latter  and  most  endearing 
name  I  scarcely  know  how  to  withhold  even  from  my 
friend  Hyman  Hurwitz,  as  often  as  I  read  what  every 
reverer  of  Holy  Writ  and  of  the  English  Bible  ought 
to  read,  his  admirable  Vindiciee  Hebraiae !  It  has 
trembled  on  the  verge,  as  it  were,  of  my  lips  every 
time  I  have  conversed  with  that  pious,  learned,  strong- 
minded,  and  single-hearted  Jew,  an  Israelite  indeed 
and  without  guile." 

Coleridge's  Aids  to  Reflection,  Lond.  1825, 

>Hb    OP    VOL.    „. 
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N°  3155,  April  14,  '88 


4.  To  Miss  A.  T. 
Verse,  pictures,  music,  thoughts  both  grave  and  gay, 
Remembrances  of  dear  loved  Jriends  away. 
On  spotless  page  of  virgin  white  displayed — 
Such  should  thy  Album  be,  for  sueh  art  thou,  sweet  maid. 
5.  Sapphic  Odet  written  for  James  Gilman,jun. 
Here  is  Jem's  first  copy  of  nonsense  verses, 
All  in  the  antique  style  of  Mistress  Sappho, 
-  Latin  just  like  Horace  the  tuneful  Roman, 

Saph's  imitator. 
But  we  bards,  we  classical  lyric  Poets, 
Know  a  thing  or  two  in  a  scurvy  Planet, 
Don't  we,  now  ?    Eh,  brother  Horatius  JFlaccus  ? 

Tip  us  your  paw,  lad 
Here  's  to  Ma;cenas  and  the  other  worthies  ! 
Rich  men  of  England,  would  ye  be  immortal, 
Patronize  genius,  giving  cash  and  praise  to 

Oilman  Jacobus. 


v 


Gilman  Jacobus,  he  of  Merchant  Taylors', 
Minor  ERtate,  ingenio  at  stupendus, 
Sapphic,  Heroic,  Elegiac,  what  a 

Versificator ! 
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COLERIDGE  NOTES. 

When  I  was  in  Jamaica  in  the  year  1841  I 
met  with  a  young  general  practitioner  of  the 
name  of  Porter,  who  was  as  eager  a  student  of 
Coleridge  as  I  was  myself.  He  had  been  a  pupil 
of  Mr.  Gilman's  at  Highgate,  and  was  full  of 
anecdotes  of  the  poet.  He  had  wonderful 
stories  of  the  marginalia  written  by  Coleridge 
on  the  pages  of  the  circulating  library  books, 
and  returned  all  unbeknown.  There  were  also 
a  few  pieces  of  verse  by  him.  Of  these  I  have 
one  or  two  which  have  not  to  my  knowledge 
been  printed,  and  I  give  them  as  I  copied  them  : 
1.  "A  lady  having  asked  S.  T.  C.  to  write  in  her 
Album  he  inserted  some  very  beautiful  verses  ;  the 
lady  expressed  her  dissatisfaction  at  their  contain- 
ing no  allusions  to  herself  or  her  country— America. 
This  coming  to  Coleridge's  ears  he  said  she  was  un- 
worthy good  poetry,  and  one  evening  when  half 
asleep  composed  the  following,  to  the  tune  of  ( Lul- 
laby '  :— 

You  come  from  o'er  the  waters, 
^J  Prom  famed  Columbia's  land, 

^^  And  you  have  sons  and  daughters, 

/  And  money  at  command. 

But  I  live  in  an  island,         j ' 

Great  Britain  is  its  name, 
With  money  none  to  buy  land, 

The  more  it  is  the  shame. 
But  we  are  all  the  children 
Of  one  great  God  of  Love, 
Whose  mercy,  like  a  milldrain. 

Buns  over  from  above. 
Lullaby,  lullaby, 

Sugar  plums  and  cs 
Close  yourUdS peeping  eye,     .        ,  /9  ^-7^T7 
Bonny  babyB s."  fi**><  /O  &<£# 

2.  An  answer  to  "  Swans  sing  before  they  die." 

"  A  jest,"  cries  Jack,  "  without  a  sting, 

Post  obitum  can  no  man  sing." 

And  true  if  Jack  don't  mend  his  manners, 

And  leave  his  Atheistic  banners, 

Post  obitum  will  Jack  run  foul 

Of  such  sparks  as  can  only  howl.    ■■— > 

l?\  3.  Epitaph  on  William  Eazlitt. 

Under  this  stone  does  William  Hazlitt  lie. 

Who  valued  nought  that  God  or  man  could  give; 
He  lived  as  if  he  never  thought  to  die. 

He  died  as  if  he  dared  not  hope  to  live. 


? 


6.  Acquaintance  many  and  conquaintance  few, 
But  for  inquaintance  I  know  only  two — 
The  friend  I've  wept  with,  and  the  maid  I  woo. 

7.  There  was  an  answer  to  Rogers's  poem  of 
"  The  Wish,'  which  had  caused  great  excitement 
among  the  Gilmans  owing  to  Rogers  haying  un- 
consciously sat  through  a  long  visit  with  his 
arm  on  the  open  two  pages  on  which  his  own 
poem  and  the  parody  were  written  side  by  side. 
I  cannot  be  sure,  however,  whether  the  parody 
was  by  Coleridge  or  one  of  the  Gilmans  : — 

*  The  Wish,'  by  Samuel  Rogers. 
Mine  be  a  cot  beside  a  hill, 

A  beehive's  hum  shall  soothe  my  ear ; 
A  willowy  brook  that  turns  the  mill 

With  many  a  fall  shall  linger  there. 

The  swallow  oft  beneath  the  thatch 
Shall  twitter  from  her  claybuilt  nest ; 

Oft  shall  the  pilgrim  lift  the  latch 
And  share  my  meal,  a  welcome  guest. 

Around  the  ivied  porch  shall  stray 

Each  fragrant  flower  that  sips  the  dew, 
And  Lucy  at  her  wheel  shall  sing 

In  russet  gown  and  apron  blue. 
The  village  church  among  the  trees, 

Where  first  our  marriage  vows  were  given, 
With  merry  peals  shall  swell  the  breeze, 

And  point  with  taper  spire  to  heaven. 

Vlhe  Wish  Enjoyed.  fj 

So  damp  my  cot  beside  the  hill  / 

The  bees  have  ceased  to  soothe  my  ear ;  O 

The  willowy  brook  that  turns  the  mill  , 
Is  turned  to  please  the  miller  near. 

The  swallow  housed  beneath  the  thatch 
Bedaubs  my  window  from  her  nest ; 

Instead  of  pilgrims  at  my  latch, 
Beggars  and  thieves  disturb  my  rest. 

From  out  the  ivy  at  my  door 
Earwigs  and  snails  are  always  crawling ; 

Lucy  now  spins  and  sings  no  more 
Because  the  hungry  brats  are  squalling. 

To  village  church  with  priestly  pride 
In  vain  the  pointing  spire  is  given  ; 

Lucy  with  Wesley  for  her  guide 
Has  found  a  shorter  road  to  Heaven. 

8.  In  1844  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  late 
Mr.  Pickering,  of  Piccadilly,  who  lent  me  a  copy 
of  '  Omniana,'  by  Southey  and  Coleridge,  1812, 
two  small  volumes.  This  copy  contained  several 
MS.  notes  by  Coleridge,  among  which  were  the 
following  : — 

§  60,  Small  Wit. 
"The  pun  may  be  traced  from  its  minimum,  in 
which  it  exists  only  in  the  violent  intention  and 
desire  of  the  Punster  to  make  one.  This  is  the 
fluxion  or  prenascent  quantity,  the  Infinitesimal 
first  moment  or  differential  of  a  Pun— as  that  of  the 
man  who  hearing  Lincoln  mentioned,  grumbling 
most  gutturally,  shaking  his  head  and  writhing  his 
nose,  muttered  — '  Linao\u,  indeed  !  LlNCcoln  1 
LINC-coln  !  You  may  well  call  it  Link-co\n  !  (a 
pause)  I  never  was  so  bit  with  Bugs  in  a  place  in  my 
whole  Life  before.'  Here  the  reason — i.  e.,  vindictive 
anger  striving  to  ease  itself  by  contempt,  the  most 
frequent  origin  of  Puns,  next  to  that  of  scornful 
triumph,  exulting  and  insulting  (see  '  Parad.  Lost,' 
vi.),  or  cause  of  the  impulse  or  itch  to  let  a  pun — 
was  substituted  for  the  Pun  itself, 'which  the  man's 
wit  could  not  light  on.  This  therefore  is  the  mini- 
mum. At  the  other  extreme  lies  tt  e  Pun  polysyl- 
labic—of  which  accept  the  following  as  a  specimen  : 
Two  Nobles  in  Madrid  were  straddling  side  by  side, 
Both  shamefully  diseased,  espying  whom  I  cried — 
What  figures  these  men  make  !  the  wight  that  Euclid  cons 
lees  plainly  that  they  are  Parallel  o'  pippy  Dons.  S.  T.  C." 

§  191.  Beards. 
On  the  miracle  of  a  female  saint  S.  Vuilgefortis 
Virgo,  barbie  repente  enascentis  miraculo  castitatem 
tuetur.  Pereant  qui  ante  nos  nostra  dixere  I  What ! 
can  nothing  he  one's  own  1  This  is  the  more 
vexatious,  for  at  the  age  of  eighteen  I  lost  a  legacy 
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support  a  daily  paper  of  its  own.     I  had  at  the 
earlier  date  returned  from  a  visit  to  Scotland  capti- 
•  vated  by  a  halfpenny  newspaper  issued  in  the  after- 
noon from  the  offices  of  the  Glasgow  Citizen,  whose 
proprietors  had  recently  begun  the  attempt  to  graf 
a  diurnal   issue  upon  the    parent   tree  of   an   old 
established  weekly.     Disappointed  in  1866,  I  ha( 
the  gratification  early  in  the   new  year  followinj  I 
of  securing  my  father's   countenance  and  supporl 
gracefully  accorded  in  the  fixture  by  him  of  th 
twenty-third  anniversary  of  my  birthday  as  a  da 
of  good  promise   for  the  appearance  of  the  firs 
number  of  the  Bolton,  Evening  Xews.     (Applause 
Mean  time,  a  halfpenny  evening  paper  began  publ: 
cation  on  the  4th  February  that  year  in  the  town  o 
Leeds,  and  thus  the  Leeds  Express,  established  as 
weekly  in  1857,  has  the  distinction  of  preceding  u 
by  a  few  weeks  in  the  issue  of  an  evening  paper  „ 
but  with  this  difference,  that  it  was  a  tentative  ex' 
perimentto  supplement  on  the  five  preceding  day;'eB 
its  already  established  weekly  newspaper  publisheter- 
alone  on  the  Saturday.    The  Bolton  Evening  Nen;  gee 
on  the  other  hand,  had  no  newspaper  parent ;  am  „e& 
from  the  first  it  has  appeared  as  a  daily  paper.      A„e 
have  before  me  the  first  twelve  copies  of  the  Boltor  .° 
Evening  Nen-s  (applause),  from  Tuesday,  March  19tbas1011 
to    Monday,  April  1st,   1867,  inclusive,  and    thesCbw*8 
issues,  the  earliest  numbers  of  similar  issues  takeu.\i  llis 
out  of  forty-two  half-yearly  volumes,  have  not  an      Hales,  Sir  Ji 
English  compeer.     They  sustain  the   claim  of  the 
Bolton  Evening  News  to  be  called  the  first  estab- 
lished daily  published  halfpenny  evening  English 
newspaper." 

The  statement  circulated  in  the  press,  and  for 
which  my  firm  are  responsible,  to  the  effect  that 
the  Bolton  Evening  News  was  the  first  halfpenny 
evening  newspaper  established  in  England  and 
published  daily,  I  believe  to  be  incontrovertible. 
W.  F.  Tixlotson. 


THE  '  DICTIONABY  OF  NATIONAL  BIOGRAPHY.' 

The  following  is  the  first  part  of  a  list  of 
the  names  intended  to  be  inserted  under  the 
letter  H,  Section  L,  in  the  '  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography.'  When  one  date  is  given, 
it  is  the  date  of  death,  unless  otherwise  stated. 
An  asterisk  is  affixed  to  a  date  when  it  is  only 
approximate.  The  editor  of  the  '  Dictionary ' 
will  be  obliged  by  any  notice  of  omissions  ad- 
dressed to  him  at  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.'s, 
15,  Waterloo  Place,  S.W.  He  particularly  re- 
quests that  when  new  names  are  suggested,  an 
indication  may  be  given  of  the  source  from  which 
they  are  derived. 

Haak,  Eev.  Theodore,  F.E.8.,  divine,  1605-90 

Haast,  8ir  John  Francis  Julius  von,  scientific  writer,  1824-87 

Habercorn,  John,  musician,  fl.  1765 

Habershon,  Matthew,  architect,  1789-1852 

Habington,  Thomas,  historian.  1560-1647 

Habington,  William,  poet,  b.  1605 

Hacke,  Capt.  William,  '  Collection  of  Voyages,'  fl.  1699 

Hacker,  Francis,  colonel,  ex.  16'.  0 

Hacket,  John,  D.D.,  Bishop    of   Lichfield  and  Coventry, 

1592-1670 
Hacket,  John  Baptist,  Dominican,  1635* 
Hacket,  Roger,  divine,  1622 
Hackett,  James  Thomas,  astrologer,  1805-76 
Hackett,  William,  fanatic,  ex.  1591 

Hackman,  Eev.  Alfred,  M.A.,  of  the  Bodleian  Library.  18i4 
Hackmah,  Eev.  James,  murderer  of  Miss  Bay,  ex.  1779 
Hackston,  David,  Covenanter,  ex.  1680 
Hacomblene,  Bobert,  D.D.,  Provost  of  Eing  s  Coll.,  Camb., 

1528 
Haddao,  Arthur  West,  B.D.,  divine,  1317-i3 
Haddington.  Earls  of.    See  Hamilton. 
Haddington,  Viscount  of.    See  Bamsay,  John. 
Haddock,  George,  Catholic  divine,  ex.  1584 
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